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PREFACE 
BY THE GENERAL .EDITOR. 



The General Editor of The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools thinks it right to say that he does not' hold 
himself responsible either for the interpretation of 
particular passages which the Editors of the several 
Books have adopted, or for any opinion on points of 
doctrine that they may have expressed. In the New 
Testament more especially questions arise of the 
deepest theological Import, on which the ablest and 
most conscientious interpreters have differed and 
always will differ. His aim has been in all such 
cases to leave each Contributor to the unfettered 
exercise of his own judgment, only taking care that 
mere controversy should as far as possible be avoided. 
He has contented himself chietly with a careful 
revision of the notes, with pointing out omissions, with 
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suggesting occasionally a reconsideration of some 
question, or a. fuller treatment of difficult passages, 
and the like. 

Beyond this he has not attempted to interfere, 
feeling it better that each Commentary should have 
its own individual character, and being convinced 
that freshness and variety of treatment are more 
than a compensation for any lack of uniformity in 
the Series. 

Deaheky, Pxtsksokough. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The Last Years of S. John. 

A SKETCH of the life of S. John as a. whole has been given in 

the Introduction to the Fourth Gospel. Here it wJU not be 
necessary to do more than retouch and somewhat enlarge what 
was there said respecting the closing years of his life, in which 
period, according to all probability, whether derived from direct 
or indirect evidence, our three Epistles were written. In ordef 
to understand the motive and tone of the Epistles, it is requisite 
to have some clear idea of the circumstances, local, moral, and 
intellectual, in the midst of which they were written. 

(i) Tie Local Surroundings — Epkesiis. 
Unless the whole history of the century which followed upion 
the destruction of Jerusalem is to be abandoned as chimerical 
and untrustworthy, we must continue to believe the almost uni- 
versally accepted statement that S. John spent the last portion 
of his life in Asia Minor, and chiefly at Ephesus. The sceptical 
spirit which insists upon the truism that well-attested facts have 
nevertheless not been demonstrated with all the certainty of a 
proposition in Euclid, and contends that it is therefore right to 
doubt them, and lawful to dispute them, renders history im- 
possible. The evidence of S. John's residence at Ephesus is too 
strong to be shaken by conjectures. It will be worth while to 
state the main elements of it 
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(l) The opening chapters of the Book of Revelation are 
written in the character of the Metropohtan of the Churches of 
Asia Minor. Even if we admit that the Book is possibly not 
written by S. John, at least it is written by some one who knows 
that S. John held that position. Had S. John never lived in 
Asia Minor, the writer of the Apocalypse would at once have 
been detected as personating an Apostle of whose abode and 
position he was ignorant. 

(3) Justin Martyr (c A.D, Ijo) probably within fiftyyears of 
S. John's death writes; "Among- us also a certain man named 
John, one of the Apostles of Christ, prophesied in a Revelation 
made to him, that the believers of our Christ shall spend a 
thousand years in Jerusalem." These words occur in the 
Dialogue ■uiitk Trypho (LXXXI.), which Eusebius tells us was 
held at Ephesus : so that 'among us' naturally means at or near 
Ephesus. 

(3) lrenaens,thedifcipleof Polycaip, the disciple of S.John, 
writes thus (c A.D, 180) in the celebrated Epistle to Florinus, 
of which a portion has been preserved by Eusebius {H. E. v. 
XX. 4, s): "These doctrines those presbyters who preceded us, 
who also were conversant with the Apostles, did not hand down 
to thee. For when I was yet a boy I saw thee in lower Asia 
with Polycarp, distinguishing thyself in the royal court, and 
endeavouring to have his approbation. For I remember what 
happened then more clearly than recent occurrences. For the 
experiences of childhood, growing up along with the soul, become 
part and parcel of it ; so that I can describe both the place in 
which the blessed Polycarp used to sit and discourse, and his 
goings out and his comings in, the character of his life and the 
appearance of his pierson, and the discourses which he used to 
deliver to the multitude ; and how he recounted his close inter- 
course with John, and with the rest of those who had seen the 
Lord." That Polycarp was Bishop of Smyrna, where he spent 
roost of his life and suffered martyrdom, is well known. And 
this again proves S.John's residence in Asia Minor. Still more 
plainly Irenaeus says elsewhere {Haer. ill. i. i): "Then John, 
the disciple of the Lord, who also leaned back on His breast, he 
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too published a gospel during his residence at Ephesus in 

{4) Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, in his Epistle to Victor 
Bishop of Rome (a.D. J90 — zoo) says: "And moreover John 
also that leaned back upon the Lord's breast, who was a priest 
bearing the plate of gold, and a martyr and a teacher, — he lies 
asleep at EphesusP 

(5) ApoUonius, sometimes said to have been Presbyter of 
Ephesus, wrote a treatise against Montanism (c. a.d. 200), 
which Tertullian answered; and Eusebius telis us that ApoUo- 
nius related the raising of a dead man to life by S. John at 
Ephesus {H.E. V. xviii. 14). 

There is no need to multiply witnesses. That S. John ended 
his days in Asia Minor, ruling 'the Churches of Asia' from 
Ephesus as his usual abode, was the uniform belief of Christen- 
dom in the second and third centuries, and there is no sufRcient 
reason for doubting its truth. We shall find that S. John's resi- 
dence there harmonizes admirably with the tone and contents of . 
. these Epistles. 

Ephesus was situated on high ground in the midst of a fertile 
plain, not far from the mouth of the Cayster. As a centre of 
commerce its position was magnificent Three rivers drain 
western Asia Minor, the Maeander, the Cayster, and the Hermes, 
and of these three the Cayster is the central one, and its-valley 
is connected by passes with the valleys of the other two. The 
trade of the eastern Aegean was concentrated in its port. 
Through Ephesus flowed the chief of the trade between Asia 
Minor and the West. Strabo, the geographer, who was still 
living when 5. John was a young man, had visited Ephesus, and 
as a native of Asia Minor must have known the city well from 
reputation. Writing of it in the time of Augustus he says : 
"Owing to its favourable situation, the city is in all other re- 
spects increasing daily, for it is the greatest place of trade of all 
the cities of Asia west of the Taurus." The vermilion trade of 
Cappadocia, which used to find a port at Sinope, now passed 
through Ephesus. What Corinth was to Greece and the Adri- 
atic, and Marseilles to Gaul and the western Medite 
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that Ephesus was to Asia Minor and the Aegean. And its 
home products were considerable : com io abundance grew in its 
plains, and wine and oil on its surrounding bills. Patmos, the 
scene of the Revelation, is only a day's sail from Ephesus, and 
it has been reasonably conjectured that the gorgeous description 
of the merchandise of 'Rabylon,' given in the Apocalypse (xviiL 
13, 13) is derived from S. John's own experiences in Ephesus; 
'Merchandise of gold, and silver, and precious stone, and pearls, 
and line linen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet ; and all thyine 
wood, and every vessel of ivory, and every vessel made of most 
precious wood, and of brass, and iron, and marble ; and cinna- 
mon, and spice, and incense, and ointment, and frankincense, 
and wine and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, and cattle, and 
sheep ; and merchandise of horses and chariots and slaves ; and 
souls of men.' The last two items give us in terrible simplicity 
the traffic in human beings which treated them as body and soul 
the property of their purchaser, Ephesus was the place at which 
Romans visiting the East commonly landed. Among all the 
cities of the Roman province of Asia it ranked as 'first of all 
and greatest,' and was called 'the Metropolis of Asia.' In his 
Natural History Pliny speaks of it as Asiae lumsa. It is quite 
in harmony with this that it should after Jerusalem and Antioch 
become the third great home of Christianity, and after the death 
of S. Paul be chosen by S, John as the centre whence he would 
direct the Churches of Asia. It is the first Church addressed in 
the Apocalypse (i. 11, ii. i). If we had been entirely without 
information respecting S, John's life subsequent to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the conjecture that he had moved to Asia 
Minor and taken up his abode in Ephesus would have been one 
of the most reasonable that could have been formed. With the 
exception of Rome, and perhaps of Alexandria, no more im- 
portant centre could have been found for the work of the last 
surviving Apostle. There is nolhing either in his writings or in 
traditions respecting him to connect S. John with Alexandria ; 
and not much, excepting the tradition about the martyrdom near 
the Porta Latina (see p. 22), to connect him with Rome. If 
S. John ever was in Rome, it was probably with S. Peter at the 



time of S. Peter's death. SOtne have thought that Rev. xiii. and 
xviiL are influenced by recollections of the horrors of the perse- 
cution. Id which S. Peter suffered. It is not improbable that the 
death of his companion Apostle (Luke xxii. 8 ; John xx. 2 ; Acts 
iji. I, iv. 13, viii. 14) may have been one of the circumstances 
which led to S. John's settling in Asia Minor. The older friend, 
whose destiny it was to wander and to suffer, was dead ; the 
younger friend, whose lot was 'that he abide,' was therefore free 
to choose the place where his abiding would be of most use to 
the Church. 

The Church of Ephesus had been founded by S. Paul about 
A.D. 55, and some eight years later he had written the Epistle 
which now bears the name of the Ephesians, but which was 
apparently a circular letter addressed to other Churches as well 
as to that at Ephesus. Timothy was left there by S. Paul, 
when the latter went on to Macedonia (l Tim. i. 3) to endeavour 
to keep in check the presumptuous and even heretical theories 
in which some members of the Ephesian Church had begun to 
indulge. Timothy was probably at Rome at the time of S. Paul's 
death (2 Tim. iv. 9, 21), and then returned to Ephesus, where, 
according to tradition, he suflfered martyrdom during one of the 
great festivals in honour of 'the great goddess Artemis,' under 
Domitian or Nerva. It is not impossible that 'the angel of the 
Church of Ephesus' praised and blamed in Rev. ii. i — 7 is 
Timothy, although Timothy is often supposed to have died 
before the Apocalypse was written. He was succeeded, ac- 
cording to Dorotheus of Tyre (c. A.D. 300), by Gaius (Rom. 
xvi. 33 ; I Cor. i. 14) ; but Origen mentions a tradition that this 
Caius became Bishop of Thessalonica. 

These particulars warrant us in believing that by the time 
that S. John settled in Ephesus there must have been a consider-* 
able number of Christians there. The labours o^ Aquila and 
trisciila (Acts xviii. 19 ; 2 Tim, iv. ig), of S. Paul for more than 
two years (Acts xix. 8 — 10), of Trophimus (Acts xxi. 29), of the 
family of Onesiphonis {2 Tim. i. 16 — 18, iv. 9), and of Timothy 
for a considerable number of years, must have resulted in the 
conversion of many Jews and heathen. Besides which, after 
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the destruction of Jerusalem not a few Christians would be likely 
to settle there from Palestine, A Church which was already or- 
ganised under presbyters in S. Paul's day, as his own speech to 
them and his letters to Timothy shew, must have been scan- 
dalously mismanaged and neglected, if in such a centre as 
Ephesus, it had not largely increased in the interval between 
S. Paul's departure and S. John's arrival. 

(ii) TTie Moral Surroundings — Idolatry. 

If there was one thing for which the Metropolis of Asia was 
more celebrated than another in the apostolic age, it was for the 
magnificence of its idolatrous worship. The temple of Artemis, 
its tutelary deity, which crowned the head of its harbour, was 
one of the wonders of the world. Its 127 columns, 60 feet high, 
were each one the gift of a people or a prince. In area it 
was considerably larger than Durham Cathedral and nearly as 
la:^e as S. Paul's ; and its magnificence had become a proverb. 
'The gods had one house on earth, and that was at Ephesus.' 
The architectural imagery of S. Paul in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians (iii. 9^17), which was written at Ephesus, and in 
the Epistles to the Ephesians (iL 19—22), and to Timothy 
(l Tim, iii. 15, vi. 19 ; 2 Tim. ii. 19, 30), may well have been 
suggested by it. The city was proud of the title ' Temple-keeper 
of the great Artemis' (Acts xix. 35), and the wealthy vied with 
one another in lavishing gifts upon the shrine. The temple thus 
became a vast treasure-house of gold and silver vessels and 
works of art It was served by a college of priestesses and of 
priests. " Besides these there was a vast throng of dependents, 
who lived by the temple and its services,— /A^u/tigij who may 
have expounded sacred legends, kyfnnodi,'m\\a composed hymns 
in honour of the deity, and others, together widi a great crowd 
oi kierodulae, who performed more menial offices. The making 
of shrines and images of the goddess occupied many hands.... 
But perhaps the most important of all the privileges possessed 
by the goddess and her priests was that of asylum. Fugitives 
from justice or vengeance who reached her precincts were per- 
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fectly safe from all pursuit and arrest The boundaries of the 
space possessing such virtue were from time to time enlai^ed. 
Mark Antony imprudently allowed them to take in part of the 
city, which part thus became free of all law, and a haunt of 
thieves and villains.. ..Besides being a place of worship, a museum, 
and a sanctuary, the Ephesian temple was a. great bank. No- 
where in Asia could money be more safely bestowed than here ' 
(P. Gardner). S. Paul's advice to Timothy to 'charge them that 
are rich' not to amass, but to 'distribute' and 'communicate' 
their wealth, 'laying up in store for themselves a good founda- 
tion,' for 'the life which is life indeed' (1 Tim. vL 17 — 19), acquires 
fresh meaning when we remember this last fact In short, what 
S. Peter's and the Vatican have been to Rome, that the temple 
of Artemis was to Ephesus in S. John's day. 

It was in consequence of the scandals arising out of the abuse 
of sanctuary, that certain states were ordered to submit their 
charters to ihe Roman Senate (a,d. 22). As Tacitus remarks, 
no authority was strong enough to keep ia check the turbulence 
of a people which protected the crimes of men as worship of the 
gods. The first to bring and defend their claims were the 
Ephesians. They represented "that Diana and Apollo were 
not bom at Delos, as was commonly supposed ; the Ephesians 
possessed the Cenchrean stream and the Ortygian grove where 
Latona, in the hour of travail, had reposed against an olive-tree, 
still in existence, and given birth to chose deities ; and it was by 
the gods' command that the grove had been consecrated. It 
was there that Apollo himself, after slaying the Cyclops, had 
escaped the wrath of Jupiter; and again that father Bacchus in 
his victory had spared the suppliant Amazons who had occupied 
his shrine" (Tac ^nn. iii. 61). 

We have only to read the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans (21— 32), or the catalogue of vices in the Epistles to the 
Galatians (v. 19—21) and Colossians (iii. 5—8) ^° know enough 
of the kind of morality which commonly accompanied Greek 
and Roman idolatry in the first century of the Christian era ; 
especially when, as in Ephesus, it was mixed up with the wilder 
rites of Oriental polytheism, amid all the seductiveness of Ionian 
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luxury, and in a climate which, while it enflamed the passions, 
unnerved the will. Was it not with the idolatiy of Ephesus and 
all its attendant abominations in his mind that the Apostle of 
the Gentiles wrote Eph. v. I — 21? 

A few words must be said of one particular phase of super- 
stition, closely connected with idolatry, for which Ephesus was 
famous; — its magic, "It was preeminently the city of astrology, 
sorcery, incantations, amulets, exorcisms, and every form of 
magical imposture." About the statue of the Ephesian Artemis 
were written unintelligible inscriptions to which mysterious effi- 
cacy was attributed, 'Ephesian writings,' or charms ('E^jtria 
ypofiiiara) were much sought after, and seem to have been about 
as senseless as Abracadabra. In the epistles of the pseudo- 
Heraclitus the unknown writer explains why Heraclitus of 
Ephesus was called "the weeping philosopher." It was because 
of the monstrous idiotcy and vice of the Ephesian people. Who 
would not weep to see religion made the vehicle of brutal super- 
stition and nameless abominations ? There was not a man in 
Ephesus who did not deserve hanging. (See Farrar's Li/e of 
S. Paul, Vol IX. p. 18.) Wicked foUy of this kind had tainted 
the earliest Christian community at Ephesus. They had accepted 
the Gospel and still secretly held fast their magic. Hence the 
bonfire of costly books of charms and incantations which followed 
upon the defeat of the sons of Sceva when they attempted to use 
the name ofjesua as a magical form of exorcism (Actsxix. 13 — so). 

Facts such as these place in a very vivid light S. John's 
■ stem insistence upon the necessity of holding steadfastly the 
true faith in the Father and the incarnate Son, of keeping oneself 
pure, of avoiding the world and the things in the world, of being 
on one's guard against lying spirits, and especially the sharp 
final admonition, 'Guard yourselves from the idols.' 



(iii) Tke Intellectual Surrtmndings — Gnosticism. 
It is common to speak of the Gnostic heresy or the Gnostia 
heresies ; but such language, though correct enough, is apt ta 
be misleading. We commonly think of heresy as a corrupt 
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growth out of Christian truth, or a deflection from it ; as when we 
call Unitarianism, which so insists iipon the Unity of God as to 
denythe Trinity, or Arianism, which so insists upon the Primacy 
of the Father as to deny the tnie Divinity of the Son, heretical 
systems or heresies. These and many other corruptions of the 
truth grew up inside the bosom of the Church. They are one- 
sided and exaggerated developments of Christian doctrines. 
But corruption may come from without as well as from within. 
It may be the result of impure elements imported into the 
system, contaminating and poisoning it. It was in this way 
that the Gnostic heresies found their way into the Church. The 
germs of Gnosticism in various stages of development were in 
the very air in which Christianity wae born. They had influenced 
Judaism; they had influenced the religions of Greece and of the 
East: and the Christian Church had not advanced beyond its 
infancy when ttey began to shew their influence there also. 
While professing to have no hostility to the Gospel, Gnosticism 
proved one of the subtlest and most dangerous enemies which 
it has ever encountered. On the plea of interpreting Christian 
doctrines from a higher standpoint it really disintegrated and 
demolished them; in explaining them it explained them away. 
With a promise of giving to the Gospel a. broader and more 
catholic basis, it cut away the very^ foundations on which it 
rested — the reality of sin, and the reality of redemption. 

It is not easy to define Gnosticism. Its name is Greek, and 
so were many of its elements; but there was much also that 
was Oriental in its composition ; and before long, first Jewish^ 
and then Christian elements were added to the compound.^ It 
has been called a 'philosophy of religion.' It would be more 
true perhaps to call it a philosophy of being or of existence ; an 
attempt to explain the seen and the unseen universe. But this 
again would be misleading to the learner. Philosophy with us 
presupposes a patient investigation of facts : it is an attempt to 
rise from facts to explanations of their relations to one another, 
and their causes, efficient and finaL In Gnosticism we look 
almost in vain for any appeal to facts. Imagination takes the 
place of investigation, and what may be conceived is made the 
s. JOHN (ep.) 3 
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IS almost the only lest, of what is. Gnosticism, 
though eminently philosophic in its aims and professions, was 
yet in its method more closely akin to poetry and fiction than 
to philosophy. While it professed to appeal to the intellect, and 
in modem language would have caUed itself rationalistic, yet it 
perpetually set intelligence at defiance, both in its premises and 
in its conclusions. We may describe it as a series of imagina- 
tive speculations respecting the origin of the universe and its re- 
lation to the Supreme Being. 

Gnosticism had in the main two ground principles which 
run through all the bewildering varieties of Gnostic systems: 
A. The supremacy of the intellect, and the superiority of 
enlightenment to faith and conduct. This is the Greek element 
in Gnosticism. B. The absolutely evil character of matter and 
everything material. This is the OnVnfii/ element 

A. In tho N. T. knowledge or gnosis means the profound 
apprehension of Christian truth, Christianity is not the Gospel 
of stupidity. It offers the Iiighest satisfaction to the intellectual 
powers in the study of revealed truth ; and theology in all its 
branches is the fruit of such study. But this is a very different 
thing from saying that the intellectual Appreciation of truth is 
the main thing. Theology exists for religion, and not religion 
for theology. The Gnostics made knowledge the main thing, 
indeed the only thing of real value. Moreover, as the knowledge 
was difficult of attainment, they completely reversed the principle 
of the Gospel and made 'the Truth' the possession of the 
privileged few, instead of being open to the simplest. The 
historical and moral character of the Gospel, which brings it 
within the reach of the humblest intellectual power, was set on 
one side as valueless, or fantastically explained away. Spiritual 
excellence was made to consist, not in a holy life, but in know, 
ledge of an esoteric kind open only to the initiated, who " knew 
the depths" and could say " this is profound," (Tert, Adv. 
Valint. I. 37.) In the fragment of a letter of Valentinus pre- 
served by Epiphanius this Gnostic teacher says: "I come to 
speak to you of things ineffable, secret.higher than the heavens, 
.which cannot be understood by principalities or powers, nor by 
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anything beneath, nor by any creature, unless it be by those 
whose intelligence can know no change " (Epiph. Conira Haer. 
adv. Vahnt. 1. 31). This doctrine contained three or four errors 
in one. (i) Knowledge was placed above virtue. (2) This 
knowledge treated the facts and morality of the Gospel as matter 
which the ordinary Christian might understand literally, but 
which the Gnostic knew to mean something very different. 
Besides which, there was a great deal of the highest value that 
was not contained in the Scriptures at all. (3) The true mean- 
ing of Scripture and this knowledge over and above Scripture 
being hard to attain, the benefits of Revelation were the exclusive 
property of a select band of philosophers. (4) To the poor, 
therefore, the Gospel (in its reality and fulness) could not be 
preached. 

B. That the material universe is utterly evil and impure in 
character is a doctrine which has its source in Oriental Dualism, 
which teaches that there are two independent Principles of 
existence, one good and the other bad, which are respectively 
the origin of all the good and all the evil that exists. The 
material world, on account of the manifest imperfections and 
evils which it contains, is assumed to be evil and to be the 
product of an evil power. This doctrine runs through almost all 
Gnostic teaching. It involves the following consequences : 
(i) The world being evil, a limitless gulf lies between it and 
the Supreme God. He cannot have created it. Therefore 
(2) The God of the 0. T., who created the world, is not the 
Supreme God, but an inferior, if not an evil power. (3) The 
Incarnation is incredible; for how could the Divine Word con- 
sent to be united with an impure material body? This last 
difficulty drove many Gnostics into what is called Docetism, i.e. 
the theory that Christ's body was not a real one, but only 
appeared l^oKt'a) to exist; in short, that it was a phantom. The 
gulf between the material world and the Supreme God was 
commonly filled by Gnostic speculators with a series of beings 
or aeons emanating from the Supreme God and generating one 
from another, in bewildering profusion and intricacy. It is this 
portion of the Gnostic theories which is so repugnant to the 

2 — 3 
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modem student. It seems more like a nightmare than sober 
spieculation ; and one feels that to call such things ' fables and 
endiess genealogies, the which minister questionings rather than 
a dispensation of God' (i Tim. i. 4) is very gentle condemnation. 
But we must remember (i) that these were not mere wanton 
flights of an unbridled imagination. They were attempts to 
bridge the chasm between the finite and the Infinite, between 
the evil world and the Supreme God, attempts to explain the 
origin of the universe and with it the origin of evil We must 
remember (2) that in those days any hypothesis was admissible 
which might conceivably account for the facts. The scientific 
principles, that hypotheses must be capaih of verification, that 
existences miist not rashly be multiplied, that imaginary causes 
are unphilosophical, and the like, were utteriy unknown. The 
unseen world might be peopled with any number of mysterious 
beings ; and if their existence helped to explain the world 
of sense and thought, then their existence might be asserted. If 
the Supreme God generated an aeon inferior to Himself, and 
that aeon other inferior aeons, we might at last arrive at a being 
so far removed from the excellence of God, that his creation of 
this evil world would not be inconceivable. Thus the Gnostic 
cosmogony was evolution inverted : it was not an ascent 
from good to better, but a descent from best to bad. And 
the whole was expressed in a chaotic imagery,in which allegory, 
symbolism, mythology and astronomy were mixed up in a way 
that sets reason at defiance. 

These two great Gnostic principles, the supremacy of know- 
ledge, and the impurity of matter, produced opposite results in 
ethical teaching; asceticism, and antinomian proiligacy. If 
knowledge is everything, and if the body is worthless, then the 
body must be beaten down and crushed, in order that the 
emancipated soul may rise to the knowledge of higher things : 
" the soul must live by ecstasy, as the cicada feeds on dew." On 
the other hand, if knowledge is everything and the body 
worthless, the body may rightly be made to undergo every kind 
of experience, no matter how shameless and impure, in order 
that the soul may increase its store of knowledge. The body 
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cannot be made more viie than it is, and the soul of the 

enlightened is incapable of pollution. 

Speculations such as these were rife in Asia Minor, both 
among Jews and Christians. That S. John would offer the most 
uncompromising opposition to them is only what we should 
expect. While professing to be Christian and to be 3 sublime 
interpretation of the Gospel, they struck at the very root of all 
Christian doctrine and Christian morality. They contradicted 
the O. T., for they asserted that all things were made, not 'very 
good,' but very evil, and that the Maker of them was not God. 
They contradicted the N. T., for they denied the reality of the 
Incarnation and the sinfulness of sin. Morality wa^ undermined 
when knowledge was made of far more importance than conduct : 
it was turned upside down when men were taught that crimes 
which enlarged experience were a duty. 

The fantastic speculations of the Gnostics as to the origin of 
the universe have long since perished, and cannot be revived. 
Nor is their tenet as to the evil nature of everything material 
much in harmony with modem thought. With us the danger is 
the other way;— of deifying matter, or materialising God. But 
the heresy of the supremacy of knowledge is as prevalent as 
ever. We still need an Apostle to teach us that mere knowledge 
will not raise the quality of men's moral natures any more than 
light without food and warmth will raise the quality of their 
bodies. We still need a Bishop Butler to assure us that infor- 
mation is "really the least part" of education, and that religion 
" does not consist in the knowledge and belief even of funda- 
mental truth,'' but rather in our being brought "to a certain 
temper and behaviour." The philosophic Apostle of the first 
century and the philosophic Bishop of the eighteenth alike 
contend, that light without love is moral darkness, and that not 
he that can 'know all mysteries and all knowledge,' but only 'he 
who doeth righteousness is righteous.' If the Sermons of the 
one have not become obsolete, still less have the Epistles of the 
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(iv) The Traditions respecting S. John. 

The century succeeding the persecution under Nero (a.d. 65 
— 165) is a period that is exceedingly tantalising to the ecclesi- 
astical historian and exceedingly perplexing to the chronologer. 
The historian finds a very meagre supply of materials ; facts are 
neither abundant nor, as a rule, very substantial. And when the 
historian has gleaned together every available fact, the chrono- 
loger finds his ingenuity taxed to the utmost to arrange these 
fikCts in a manner that is at once harmonious with itself and 
with the evidence of the principal Vfitnesses. 

The traditions respecting S. John share the general character 
of the period. They are very fragmentary and not always 
trustworthy ; and they cannot with any certainty be put into 
chronological order. The following sketch is offered as a 
tentative arrangement, in the belief that a clear idea, even if 
wrong in details, is a great deal better than bewildering con- 
fusion. The roughest map gives unity and intelligibility to 
inadequate and piecemeal description. 

S. John was present at the Council of Jerusalem (Acts xv.), 
which settled for the time the controversy between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians. He was at Jerusalem as one of the 'pillars' 
of the Church (Gal, il 6), and in all probability Jerusalem had 
been his usual abode from the Ascension until this date(A.D. 50) 
and for some time longer. It is by no means improbable that he 
was with S, Peter during the last portion of his great friend's 
life and was in Rome when he was martyred (A.D. 64). Here 
will come in the well-known story, which rests upon the early 
testimony of Tertullian {Praescr. Haer. XXXVI.), and perhaps 
the still earlier testimony of Leucius, that S. John was thrown 
into boiling oil near the site of the Porta Latina and was pre- 
served unhurt. Two churches in Rome and a festival in the 
Calendar (May 6th) perpetuate the tradition. The Story, if un- 
true, may have grown out of the fact that S, John was in Rome 
during the Neronian persecution. The similar story, that he 
was offered poison and that the drink became harmless in his 
hands, may have had a similar origin. In paintings S. John is 
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often represented with a cup from which poison in the form of a' 
viper is departing. 

It is too soon to take S. John to Ephesus immediately after 
S. PeteHs death. Let us suppose that he returned to Jerusalem 
(if he had ever left it) and remained there until A.D. 67, when 
■ large numbers of people left the city just before the siege. If 
the very questionable tradition be accepted, that after leaving 
Jerusalem he preached to the Parthians, we must place the 
departure from Judaea somewhat earlier. Somewhere in the 
next two years (A.D. 67 — 69) we may perhaps place the Revela- 
lation,written during the exile, enforced or voluntary, in Patmos. 
This exile over, S. John went, or more probably returned, to 
Ephesus, which henceforth becomes his chief place of abode 
until his death in or near the year A.D. 100. 

Most of the traditions respecting him are connected with this 
last portion of his life and with his government of the Churches 
of Asia as Metropolitan Bishop. Irenaeus, the disciple of 
Polycarp, the disciple of S. John, says : "All the presbyters, 
who met John the disciple of the Lord in Asia, bear witness that 
John has handed on to them this tradition. For he continued 
with them until the times of Trajan" (A.D. 98 — 117), And 
again : "Then John, the disciple of the Lord, who also leaned 
back on His breast, he too published a gospel during his resi' 
dence at Ephesus." And again; "The Church in Ephesua 
founded by Paul, and having John continuing with them until 
the times of Trajan, is a truthfid witness of the tradition o{ 
Apostles" (f/aer. 11. xxii. 5 ; III. i. i, iii. 4). Here, therefore, he 
remained "a priest," as his successor Polycrates tells us, "wear- 
ing the plate of gold ;" an expression which some people con- 
sider to be merely figurative. "John, the last survivor of the 
Apostolate, had left on the Church of Asia the impression of a 
pontitT from whose forehead shone the spiritual splendour of the 
holiness of Christ" (Godet). And here, according to the anti- 
Montanist writer Apollonius, he raised a dead man to life (Eus. 
I/. E. V. xviii. 14). 

It would be in connexion with hie journeys through the 
Churches of Asia that the beautiful episode commonly known as 
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'S. John and the Robber' took place. The Apostle ha.d com- 
mended a noble-looking lad to the local Bishop, who had In- 
structed and baptized him. After a while the lad fell away and 
becajne a bandit-chief. S. John on his next visit astounded the 
Bishop by asking for his 'deposit;' for the Apostle had left no 
money in his care. "I demand the young man, the soul of a 
brother:" and then the sad tale, had to be told. The Apostle 
called for a horse and rode away to the haunts of the banditti. 
The chief recognised him and fled. But S. John went after him, 
and by his lovingentreatiesinducedhimto return to his old home 
and a holy life (Clement of Alexandria in Eus. H. E, iii. xxxiii.). 

The incident of S. John's rushing out of a public bath, at the 
sight of Cerinthus, crying, "Let us fly, lest even the bath fall on 
us, because Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is within," 
took place at Ephesus. Doubt has been thrown on the story 
because of the improbability of the Apostle visiting a public 
bath, and because Epiphanius, in his version of the matter, sub- 
stitutes Ebion for Cerinthus. But Irenaeus gives us the story 
on the authority of those who had heard it from Polycarp : and 
it must be admitted that such evidence is somewhat strong. If 
Christians of the second century saw nothing incredible in an 
Apostle resorting to a public bath, we cannot safely dogmatize on 
the point. The incident may doubtless be taken as no more 
than "a strong metaphor by way of expressing marked disap- 
proval" But at any rate, when we reraeiaber the downright 
wickedness involved in the teaching of Cerinthus, we may with 
Dean Stanley regard the story " as a living exemplification of 
the possibility of uniting the deepest love and gentleness with 
the sternest denunciation of moral eviL" The charge given to 
the elect lady (a John lo, ii) is a strong corroboration of the 
story. Late versions of it end with the sensational addition 
that when the Apostle had gone out, the bath fell in ruins, and 
Cerinthus was killed. 

Another and far less credible story comes to us through 
Irenaeus (Haer. v. xxxiii. 3) on the authority of the uncritical 
and (if Eusebius is to be believed) not very intelligent Papias, 
the companion of Polycarp.— The elders who had seen John, the 
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disciple of the Lord, relate that they heard from him how the 
Lord used to teach about those times and say, "The days will 
come in which vines shall grow, each having 10,000 steins, and 
on each stem 10,000 branches, and on each branch 10,000 
shoots, and on each shoot 10,000 clusters, and on each cluster 
10,000 grapes, and each grape when pressed shall give 25 firkins 
of wine. And when any saint shall have seized one cluster, 
another shall cry, I am a better cluster, take me ; through me 
bless the Lord." In like manner that a grain of wheat would 
produce 10,000 ears, and each ear would have 10,000 grains, and 
each grain j double pounds of dear, pure flour : and all other 
fruit-trees, and seeds, and grass, in like proportion. And all 
animals feeding on the products of the earth would become 
peaceful and harmonious one with another, subject to man with 
all subjection. And he added these words : "These things are 
believable to believers." And he says that when Judas the 
traitor did not believe and asked, "How then shall such pro- 
duction be accomplished by the Lord?" the Lord said, "They 
shall see who come to those [times]." 

This extraordinary narrative is of great value as shewing 
the kind of discourse which pious Christians of the second 
century attributed to Christ, when they came to inventing such 
things. Can we believe that those who credited the Lord with 
milienarian utterances of this kind could have written a single 
chapter of the Gospels with nothing but their own imagination 
to draw upon ? Even with the Gospels before them they can do 
no better than this. Possibly the whole is only a grotesque 
enlargement of Matt. xxvi. 29, 

Of S, John's manner of life nothing trustworthy has come 
down to us. That he never married may be mere conjecture; 
but it looks like history. S. Paul certainly implies that most, 
if not all, of the Apostles did 'lead about a wife' (1 Cor. ix. 5). 
But the tradition respectii^ S. John's vii^inity is early and 
general In a Leucian fragment (Zahn, Ada yohannis, p. 248) 
the Lord is represented as thrice interposing to prevent John 
from marrying. We find the tradition in Tertullian {De Monog. 
xvii.), Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, and Epiphanius. It may 
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well be true (hat (as Jerome expresses it) to a virgin Apostle the 
Virgin Mother was committed, Epiphanius (a.d. 375) is much 
too late to be good authority for S, John's rigid asceticism. It 
is mentioned by no earlier writer, and would be likely enough 
to be assumed; especially as S. James, brother of the Lord and 
Bishop of Jenisalem, was known to have led a life of great 
rigour. The Story of S. John's entering a public bath for the 
purpose of bathing is against any extreme asceticism. 

We may conclude with two stories of late authority, but 
possibly true. Internal evidence is strongly in favour of the 
second. Cassian (a.d. 420) tells us that S. John used some- 
times to amuse himself with a tame partridge., A hunter 
expressed surprise at an occupation which seemed frivolous. 
The Apostle in reply reminded him that hunters do not keep 
their bows always bent, as his own weapon at that moment 
shewed. It is not improbable tliat Cassian obtained this story 
from the writings of Leucius, which he seems to have known. 
In this case the authority for the story becomes some 250 years 
earlier. In a Greek fragment it is an old priest who is 
scandalized at finding the Apostle gazing with interest on a 
partridge which is rolling in the dust b«fore him (Zahn, p. 190). 

The other story is told by Jerome (/« Gal. vi. 10), When 
the Apostle became so infirm that he could not preach he used 
to be carried to church and content himself with the exhor- 
tation, "Little children, love one another." And when his 
hearers weaned of it and asked him, "Master, why dost thou 
always speak thus?" "Because it is the Lord's command," he 
said, "and if only this be done, it is enough." 

Of his death ' nothing is known; but the Leucian fragments 
contain a remarkable story respecting it. On the Lord's Day, 
the last Sunday of the Apostle's life, "after the celebration o( 
the divine and awful mysteries and the breaking of the bread," 
S, John told some of his disciples to take spades and follow 
him. Having led them out to a certain place he told them to 
dig a grave, in which, after prayer, he placed himself, and they 
buried him up to the neck. He then told them to place a cloth 
over his face and complete the burial They wept much but 
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obeyed him and returned home to tell the others what had 
taken place. Next day they all went out in prayer to translate 
the body to the great church. But when they had opened the 
grave they found nothing therein. And they called to mind 
the words of the Christ to Peter, 'If I will that he abide till 
I come, what is that to thee?' (Zahn, p. 191; comp. p. 162.) 
The still stranger story, which S. Augustine is disposed to 
believe^, that the earth over his grave moved with his breathing 
and shewed that he was not dead but sleeping,— is another, and 
probably a later outgrowth, of the misunderstood saying of 
Christ respecting S. John. Such legends testify to the estima- 
tion in which the last man living who had seen the Lord was 
held. After he had passed away people refused to believe that 
no such person remained alive. The expectations respecting 
Antichrist helped to strengthen such ideas. If Nero was not 
dead, but had merely passed out of sight for a time, so also had 
the beloved Apostle. If the one was to tecum as Antichrist 
to vex the Church, so abo would the other to defend her. (See 
Appendix B.) 

One point in the above sketch requires a. few words of 
explanation, — the early date assigned to the Book of Revelation. 
This sets at defiance the express statement of Irenaeus, that 
the vision "was seen almost in our own days, at the end of the 
reign of Domitian" (Haer. v. xxx. i), who was killed A.D. 97. 
The discussion of this point belongs to the commentary on 
Revelation, Suffice to say that the present writer shares the 
opinion which seems to be gaining ground among students, 
that only on one hypothesis can one believe that the Fourth 
Gospel, First Epistle, and Apocalypse are all by the same 
author ; viz., that the Apocalypse was written first, and that a 
good many years elapsed before the Gospel and Epistle were 
written. The writer of the Apocalypse has not yet learned to 
write Greek, The writer of the Gospel and EpisUe writes 
Greek, not indeed elegantly, but with ease and correctness. 

^ Viderint enim qui locum sciunt, utrum hoc ibi famC vel paCiaCui 
terra quod dicilur, quia et re vera nan a levibos hominibus id audi- 
vimas (rrnf/. cxxiv. in Johann. xxi. 19}. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The First Epistle of S. John. 

The First Epistle of S. John has an interest which is unique. 
In all probability, as we shall hereafter find reason for believing, 
it contains the last exhortations of that Apostle to the Church 
of Christ And as he long outlived all the rest of the Apostles, 
and as this Epistle was written rear the end of his long life, we 
may regard it as the farewell of the Apostolic body to the 
whole company of believers who survived them or have been 
born since their time. The Second and Third Epistles may 
indeed have been 'written later, and probably were so, but they 
are addressed to individuals and not to the Church at large. 
An Introduction to this unique Epistle requires the discussion 
of a variety of questions, which can most conveniently be taken 
separately, each under a heading of its own. The first which 
confronts us is that of its genuineness. Is the Epistle the work 
of the Apostle whose name it bears ? 

(i) Tke Authorship of the Epistle. 
Eusebius {H. E. III. xxv.) is fully justified in reckoning our 
Epistle among those canonical books of N. T. which had been 
universally received (o;«iXoyou/Mwj) by the Churches. The ob- 
scure sect, whom Epiphanius with a scornful double entendre 
calls the Alogi ('devoid of [the doctrine of] the Logos,* or 
'devoid of reason") probably rejected it, for the same reason as 
they rejected the Fourth Gospel; because they distrusted 
S, John's teadiing respecting the Word or Logos. And Mar- 
cion rejected it, as he rejected all the Gospels, excepting an 
expurgated S. Luke, and all the Epistles, excepting those of 
S. Paul; not because he believed the books which he discarded 
to be spurious, but because they contradicted his peculiar views. 
Neither of these rejections, therefore, need have any weight 
with us. The objectors did not contend that the Epistle was 
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not written by an Apostle^ but that some of its contents were 
doctrinally object! onSble. 

On the other hand, the evidence that the Epistle was received 
as Apostolic from the earliest times is abundant and satisfac- 
tory. It begins with those who knew S. Jahn himself and goes 
on in an unbroken stream which soon becomes full and strong. 

PoLYCARP, the disciple of S. John, in his Epistle to the 
Philippians writes in a way which needs only to be placed side 
by side with the similar passage in our Epistle to convince any 
unprejudiced mind that the two passages cannot have become 
so like one another accidentally, and that of the two writers it 
is Polycarp who borrows from S. John and not vice versA. 



Polycarp, Phil. vii. 
Every one that confesselh not 
ihat Jesus Christ is cOme in the 
flesh is Antichrist ; and whosoever 
confe5seth not the wimess of the 
Cross is of the deviL 



Every spirit which confesselh 
Jesus Christ as come in the flesh 
is of God ; and every spirit which 
confesEcth "not Jesus is not of 
God : and this is the spirit of An- 
tichrist (iv. i, 3). 

He that doeth sin is of the 
devil (iii. 8). 

When we remember that the expression 'Antichrist' in N.T, 
is peculiar to S. John's Epistles, that it is not common in the 
literature of the sub-Apostolic age, and that ' confess,' ' witness,' 
and 'to be of the devit' are also expressions which are very 
characteristic of S. John, the supposition that Polycarp knew 
and accepted our Epistle seems to be placed beyond reasonable 
doubt Therefore about fifty years after the date at which the 
Epistle, if genuine, was written we have a quotation of it by a 
man who was the friend and pupil of its reputed author. Could 
Polycarp have been ignorant of the authorship, and would 
he have made use of it if he had doubted its genuineness? 
Would he not have denounced it as an impudent forgery ? 

Eusebius tells us {H. E. ill. xxxix. 16) that PapiaS (c. A.D. 
140) "made use of testimonies from the First Epistle of John," 
Irenaeus tells us that Papias was "a disciple of John and a 
companion of Polycarp." Thus we have a second Christian 
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writer among the generation which knew S. John, making use 
of this Epistle. When we consider how little of the literature 
of that age has come down to us, and how short this Epistle is, 
we may well be surprised at having two such early witnesses. 

Eusebius also states {H. E. V. viii. 7) that lEENAEUS 
(c. A.D, 140 — 202) "mentions the First Epistle of John, citing 
very many testimonies from it." In the great work of Ire- 
naeus on Heresies, which has come down to us, he quotes it 
twice. In ill. xvi. 5 he quotes i John ii. 18 — 23, expressly 
stating that it comes from the Epistle of S. John. In ill. xvi. 8 
he quotes 2 John 7, 8, and by a slip of memory says that it 
comes from "the Epistle before mentioned" {prasdUtd epistcld). 
He then goes on to quote i John iv. i — 3. This evidence is 
strengthened by two facts, i. Irenaeus, being the disciple of 
Polycarp, is in a direct line of tradition from S. John, 2. Iren- 
aeus gives abundant testimony to the authenticity of the 
Fourth Gospel ; and it is so generally admitted by critics of all 
schools that the Fourth Gospel and our Epistle are by the 
same hand, that evidence to the genuineness of the one may be 
used as evidence to the genuineness of the other. 

Clement of Alexandria (fl. a.d. 185 — 210) makes repeated 
nse of the Epistle and in several places mentions it as S. John's. 

TertULLIAN (fl. 195 — 215) quotes it 40 or 50 times, repeat- 
edly stating that the words he quotes are S. John's". 

The MuRATORiAN Fragment is a portion of the earliest 
attempt known to us to catalogue those books of N.T. which 
were recognised by the Church. Its date is commonly given 
as C. A.D, 170 — i3o; but some now prefer to say A.D. 200 
— 215, It is written in barbarous and sometimes scarcely 
intelligible Latin, having been copied by an ignorant and very 
careless scribe. It saysr "The Epistle of Jude however and 
two Epistles of the John who has been mentioned above are 
received in the Catholic (Church)," or "are reckoned among the 

■ The frequency with which Clement and TertuUian quote this 
Epistle is sofficieni answer to the empty argument, that the Catholic 
Epistles are not often quoted by early writers, and that therefore the 
fact that 1 John v. 7 is ntver quoted is no proof of its spuriousness. 
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Catholic (Epistles)." It is uncertain what 'two Epistles' means. 
But if, as is probably the case (see p. 52), the Second and 
Third are meant, we may be confident that the First was 
accepted also and included in the catalogue. The opening 
words of the Epiatle are quoted in the Fragment in connexion 
with the Fourth GospeL We know of no person or sect that 
accepted the Second and Third Epistles and yet rejected the 
First, 

Origes (fl. A.D. 220—250) frequently cites the Epistle as 
S, John's. DiONYSius OF Alexandria, his pupil (fl. a.d. 235 
— 265), in his masterly discussion of the authenticity of the 
Apocalypse argues that, as the Fourth Gospel and First Epistle 
are by S. John, the Apocalypse (on account of its very different 
style) cannot be by him (Eus. H. E. vii. xxv). Cyprian, 
Athanasius, Epifhanius, Jerome, and in short all Fathers, 
Greek and Latin, accept the Episile as S. John's. 

The Epistle is found in the Old Syriac Version, which omits 
the Second and Third as well as other Epistles. 

In the face of such evidence as this, the suspicion that the 
Epistle may have been written by some careful imitator of the 
Fourth Gospel does not seem to need serious consideration. A 
guess, not supported by any evidence, has no claim to be 
admitted as a rival to a sober theory, which is supported by 
all the evidence that is available, that being both plentiful 
and trustworthy. 

The student must, however, be on his guard against uncritical 
overstatements of the case in favour of the Epistle. Some 
commentators put forward an imposing array of references to 
Justin Martyr, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of ' 
Hernias, and the Ignatian Epistles. This is altogether mis- 
leading. All that such references prove is that early Christian 
writers to a large extent used similar language in speaking of 
spiritual truths, and that this language was influenced by the 
■writers (not necessarily the 11/ritings) of the N.T, 

Where the resemblance to passages in the N.T. is very slight 
and indistinct (as will be found to be the case in these refer- 
ences), it is at least as possible that the language comes £roni 
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the oral leaching of Apostles and Apostolic men as from the 
writings contained in N.T. 

The author of the Episile to Diognetus knew our Epistle ; 
but the date of that perplexing treatise, though probably ante- 
That the J n^srnn/ evidence in favour of the Apostolic author- 
ship of the Epistle is also very strong, will be seen when we 
consider in Sections iv. and v. its relation to the Gospel aad its 
characteristics. 

(ii) The Persons addressed. 

The Epistle is rightly called eatkoUc or general, as being 
addressed to the Church at large. It was probably written with 
special reference to the Church of Ephesus and the other 
Churches of Asia, to which il would be sent as a circular letter. 
The fact of its containing no quotations from the O.T, and not 
many allusions to it, as also the warning against idolatry (v. zi), 
would lead us to suppose that the writer had converts from 
heathenism specially in his mind, 

S. Augustine in the heading' tohis ten homilies on the Epistle 
styles it 'the Epistle of John to the Parthians' {ad Parthos^xnA. 
he elsewhere {Quaest. Evang. Ii. xxxix.) gives it the same title. 
In this he has been followed by other writers in the Latin 
Church. The title occurs in some MSS. of the Vulgate. The 
Venerable Bede stales that "Many ecclesiastical writers, and 
among tliem Athanasius, Bishop of the Church of Alexandria, 
witness that the First Epistle of S. John was written to the 
Parthians" (Cave Script. Eccles. Hist. Lit. ann. 701). But 
Athanasius and the Greek Church generally seem to be wholly 
ignorant of this superscription ; although in a few modem Greek 
MSS. 'to the Parthians' occurs in the subscription of lh.t second 
Epistle. Whether the tradition that S. John once preached 
in Parthia grew out of this Latin superscription, or the latter 
produced the tradition, is uncertain. More probably the title 

1 This heading is by some considered not to be original; it occurs 
in the Indioilus Operuat S. Augustini of his pupil Fossidius. 
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originated in a mistake and then gave birth to the tradition. 
Gieseler's conjecture respecting the mistake seems to be rea- 
sonable, that it arose from a Latin writer finding the letter 
designated 'the Epistle of John the Virgin' (mC irofiBiym) and 
supposing that this meant 'the Epistle of John to the Parthians' 
(jrpot wapSovs). From very early times S. John was called 
'virgin'from'the belief that he never married. Johannesaliqui 
Christi spado, says Tertullian {De Monogam. xvn). In the ' 
longer and probably interpolated form of the Ignatian Epistles 
{Philad. IV.) we read "Virgins, have Christ alone before your 
eyes, and His Father in your prayers, being enlightened by the 

SpiriL May I have pleasure in your purity as that of Elijah 

as of the beloved disciple, as of Timothy who departed this 

life in chastity," But there is reason for believing that Ad 
Virginei (trpoi vapOtrovi) was an early superscription for the 
second Epistle. Some transcriber, thinking this very inappror 
priate for a letter addressed to a lady with children, may have 
transferred the heading to the first Epistle, and then the cor- 
ruption from 'virgins' {riapGivaui) to 'Parthians' (jn^Arot) would 
be easy enough. 

Other variations or conjectures are Ad Spartos, Ad Path- 
mios, asd Adsparsos. None are worth much consideration. 



(iii) The Place and Date. 
Neither of these can be determined with any certainty, the 
Epistle itself containing no intimations on either point. Ire- 
naeus tells us that the Fourth Gospel was written in Ephesus, 
and Jerome writes to the same effect. In all probability the 
Epistle was written at the same place. Excepting Alexandria, 
no place was so distinctly the home of that Gnosticism, which 
S. John opposes in both Gospel and Epistle, as Asia Minor, and 
in particular Ephesus. We know of no tradition connecting S, 
John with Alexandria, whereas tradition is unanimous in con- 
necting him with Ephesus. In the next section we shall find 
reason for believing that Gospel and Epistle were written near 
about the same time; and this in itself is good reason for 

S. JOHN (EP.) ^^ 
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believing tha.c they were written at the same place. Excepting 
occa.sional visits to the other Churchesof Asia, S. John probably 
rarely moved from F.phesus, 

As to the date also we cannot do more than attain to proba- 
bility, (i) Reason has been given above why as long an interval 
as possible ought to be placed between the Apocalypse on the 
one hand and the Gospel and Epistle on the other. If then the 
Apocalyp&e was written about A.D. 68, and S, John died about 
A.D. 100, we may place Gospel and Epistle between A.D. 85 and 
95. (2) Moreover, the later we place these two writings in S. 
John's lifetime, the more intelligible does the uncompromising 
and explicit fiosition, which characterizes both of them in refer- 
ence to Gnosticism, become. (3) Again, the tone of the Epistles 
is that of an old man, writing to a younger generation. We can 
scarcely fancy an Apostle, still in the prime of life, writing thus 
to men of his own age. But those who see in this forcible and 
out-spoken letter, with its marvellous combination of love and 
sternness, signs of senility and failing powers, have read either 
without care or with prejudice. 'The eye' of the Eagle Apostle 
is 'not dim, nor his natural force abated.' (4) No inference can be 
drawn from 'it is thelast hour' (ii. 18) ; these words cannot refer 
to the destruction of Jerusalem [see note ift loco). And perhaps 
it is not wise to dwell much oil the fact that the introductory 
verses seem to imply that the seeing, bearing, and handling of 
the Word of Life took place in the remote past. This will not 
help us to determine whether S, John wrote the Epistle forty or 
sixty years after the Ascension. 

(iv) T/ie Object of the Epistle: its Relation to the Gospel. 

The Epistle appears to have befcn intended as a companion to 
the Gospel. No more definite word than 'companion' seems to 
be applicable, without going beyond the truth. We may call it 
"a preface and introduction to the Gospel," or a "second part" 
and "supplement" to it; but this b only to a very limited extent 
true. The Gospel has its proper introduction in its first 18 
verses, and its supplement in its last chapter. It is nearer the 
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truth to speak of the Epistle as a comment on the Gospel, "a. 
sennon with the Gospel for its text." References to the Gospel 

are scattered thickly over the whole Epistle. 

If this theory respecting its connexion with the Gospel be 
correct, we shall expect to find that the object of Gospel and 
Epistle is to a large extent one and the same. This is amply 
borne out by the facts. The object of the Gospel S. John tells 
us himself; 'these have been written that ye may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye may 
have life in His name' (xx. 31). The object of the Epistle he 
tells us also; 'These things have I written unto yon, that ye may 
know that ye have eternal life, even unto you that believe on the 
name of the Son of God" (v. 13). The Gospel is written to shew 
the way to eternal life through belief in the incarnate Son, The 
Epistle is written to confirm and enforce the Gospel; to assure 
those who believe in the incarnate Son that they have eternal 
life. The one is an hislorical, the other an ethical statement of 
the truth. The one sets forth the acts and words which prove 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; the other sets forth 
the acts and words which are obligatory upon those who believe 
this great truth. Of necessity both writings in staling the truth 
oppose error ; but with this difference. In the Gospel S. John 
simply states the truth and leaves it ; in the Epistle he commonly 
over against the truth places t^e error to which it is opposed. 
The Epistle is often directly polemical: the Gospel is never 
more than indirectly so. 

S. John's Gospel has been called a summary of Christian 
Theology, his first Epistle a summary of Christian Ethics, and 
his Apocalypse a summary of Christian Politico. There is 
much truth in this classification, especially as regards the first 
two members of it. It will help us to give definifeness to the 
statement that the Epistle was written to be a companion to the 
Gospel. They both supply us with the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. But in the Gospel these are given as the foun- 
dations of the Christian's^jyA/ in the Epistle they are given as 
the foundation of the Christian's life. The one answers the 
question, 'What must I belieY^„about God ^nd Jesus Christ?' 
3—?. 
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The other answers the question, 'What is my duty towards God 
and towards man?' It is obvious that in the latter case the direct 
treatment of error is much more in place than in the former. If 
we know clearly what to believe, we may leave on one side the 
consideration of what net to believe. But inasmuch as the world 
contains many who assert what is false and do what is wrong, we 
cannot know our duty to God and man, without learning how 
we are to bear ourselves in reference to falsehood and wrong. 

Again, it has been said that in his three works S. John has 
given us three pictures of the Divint life or life in God. In the 
Gospel he sets forth the Divine life as it is exhibited in ilie 
person of Christ. In his Epistle lie sets forth that life as it is 
exhibited in the individual Christian. And in the Apocalypse 
he sets forth that life as it is exhibited in the Church. This 
again is true, especially as regards the Gospel and Epistle. It is 
between these two that the comparison and contrast are closest 
The Church is the Body of Christ, and it is also the collective 
body of individual Christians. So far as it comes up to its 
ideal, it will present the life in God as it is exhibited in Christ 
Himself. So far as it falls short of it, it will present the Divine 
life as it is exhibited in the ordinary Christian. It is therefore 
in the field occupied by the Gospel and Epistle respectively that 
we find the largest amount both of similarity and difference. In 
the one we have the perfect lifie in God as it was realised in an 
historical Person. In the other we have the directions for 
reproducing that Ure as it might be realised by an earnest but 
necessarily imperfect Chrisdan. 

To sum up the relations of the Gospel to the Epistle, we may 
-say that the Gospel is objective, the Epistle subjective ; the one 
is historical, the other moral ; the one gives us the theology of 
the Christ, the other the ethics of the Christian ; the one is 
didactic, the other polemical [ the one states the truth as a 
thesis, the other as an antithesis ; the one starts from the human 
side, the other from the divine ; the one proves that the Man 
Jesus is the Son of God, the other insists that the Son of God is 
come in the flesh. But the connexion between the two is inti- 
mate and organic throughout. The Gospel suggests principles 
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of conduct which the Epistle lays down explicitly; the Epistle 
implies facts which the Gospel states as historically true. 

It would, perhaps be too much to say that the Epistle " was 
written designedly as the supplement to all extant New Testa- 
ment Scripture, as, in fact, the final treatise of inspired reve- 
lation," But it will be well to remember in studying it that as a 
matter of feet the letter is that final treatise. We can hardly 
venture to say that in penning it S- John was consciously putting 
the coping stone on the edifice of the New Testament and 
closing ihe Canon. But in it the leading doctrines of Christi- 
anity are stated in their final form. The teaching of S. Paul 
and that of S. James are restated, no longer in apparent op- 
position, but in intimate and inseparable harmony. They are 
but two sides of the same truth. 

But though S. John's hand was thus guided to gather up and 
consummate the whole body of evangelical truth, it seems 
evident that this was not his own intention in writing the 
Epistle. The letter, like most of the Epistles in N.T., is an 
occasional one. It is written for a special occasion ; to meet a 
definite crisis in the Church. It is a solemn warning against 
the seductive assumptions and deductions of various forms 
Gnostic error ; an emphatic protest against anything like a coi 
promise where Christian truth is in question. The nature 
God, so far as it can be grasped by man; the nature of Christ 
the relation of man to God, to the world,' and to the evil one 
are slated with a firm hand to meet the shifty theories of false 
teachers. " I have been very jealous for the Lord God of hosts " 
(i Kings xix. 10) is the mental attitude of this polemical element 
in the Epistle. "We hear again the voice of the 'son of 
thunder,' still vehement against every insult to the majesty of 
his Lord," 

The connexion between Gospel and Epistle is recognised by 
the writer of the Muratorian Canon, who probably lived within 
a century of the writing of both. We have no means of veri- 
fying his narrative, but must take it or leave it as it stands. 
" Of the fourth of the Gospels, John one of the disciples [is the 
author]. When, his fellow-disciples and bishops exhorted him 
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[to write it], he said ; ' Fast with me for three days from to-da.y, 
and let us relate to each other whatever shall be revealed to 
each.' On the same night it was revealed to Andrew, one of the 
Apostles, that, though all should revise, John should write down 
everything in his own name. And therefore, though various 
principles are taught in the separate books of the Gospels, yet it 
makes no difference to the faith of believers, seeing that by one 
supreme Spirit there are declared in all all things concerning the 
Birth, the Passion, the Resurrection, the life with His disciples, 
and His double Advent; the first in humility, despised, which is 
past; the second glorious in kingly power, which is to come. 
What wonder, therefore, is it, if John so constantly in his 
Epistles also puts forward particular [phrases], saying in his 
own person, what we have seen with our eyes and heard with 
our ears, and our hands have handled, these things have we 
written to you" 

The following table of parallels between the Gospel and the 
Epistie will go far to convince anyone ; (i) that the two writings 
are by one and the same hand; (2) that the passages in the 
Gospel are the originals to which the parallels in the Epistle 
have been consciously or unconsciously adapted ; (3) that in a 
number of cases the reference to the Gospel is conscious and in- 
tentional. 



Gospel. 



i. 14. We beheld His glory. 
XI. 17. Reach hither thy hand, 

and put it into My side. 
iii. II. We speak that we do 

know, and bent witness of that 

we have seen. 
xix. 35. He that hath seen hath 

i. I. The Word was with God. 



Epistle, 
i. I . That which was from the be- 
ginning... concerning the Word 
of life. 

That which we beheld. 
And OUT bands handled. 

i. 1. We have seen, and bear 
witness, and decktre unto yoa. 
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xviL II, Thai the; may all be 
one ; even as Thou, Father, an 
in Me, and I in Thee, tliat they 
also may be in Us, 

xvi. 14. That your joy may be 
fumUed. 

i. 19. And this is the wiineas of 

i. 5. The light shineth in the 
darkness ; and the darkness ap- 
prehended it not. 

viii. ij. He that followelh Me 
shall not walk in darkness, bnt 
shall have that tight of llTe. 

iii. 31. He that doeth the truth, 
comelh to the light. 

xiv, 16, 1 will pray the Father 
and He shall give you another 
Advocate. 

i. 19. Behold, the Lamb of (lod, 
which takelh away the sin of 
the world. 

iv. 14. The Saviour of the world. 

xiv. 15. If ye love Me, ye will 
keep my commandments, 

xiv. 11. He that hath My com- 
mandments and keepeth them, 
he it is that loveth Me. 

XV. 5. He that abideth in Me, 
and I in him, the same tieareth 
much fruit. 

xiii. 34. A new commandment I 
give unto you. 

i. 9. There was the true light 

V. 17. Even until now. 

xi. 9. If a man walk in the day, 
he slumblelh not, because he 



Epistle. 
. 3. Oar fellowship is with the 
Father, and with His Son Jesus 
Christ. 

. 4. That our joy may be ful- 
filled. 

. 5. And this is the message 
which we have heard from Him, 
God is light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all. ■ 

. 6. If we say that ne have fel- ' 
lowship with HiiD, and walk in 
darkness we tie, and do not the 
truth; bnt if we walk in light, ' 
as He is in the light... 

i. I. We have an Advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous. 

i. I. And not for ours only, but 
also for the whole world. 



i. 3. Hereby Imow we that we 
know Him, if we keep His com- 
mandments. 

i. 5. Whoso Iteepeth His word, 
in Him verily hath the love of 
God been perfected. 

i. 6. He that saith he abideth in 
Him ought himself also to walk 
even as He walked. 

i. 8. Anewcommandmentwrite 
I unto yon. 
The true light already shineth. 

i. 9. Even until now. 

i. 10. Hethat loveth his brother 
abideth in the light, and there 
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Gospel, 
seeth the light of this world. 

xii. 35. He that walketh in the 
daikness knoireth not whither 
hegoWh. 

xii. 40. He hath blbded their eyes, 
xiii. 35. Little children (rtiala). 

i. I. In the be^ning was the 

Word, 
V. 38. Ye have not His word 

abiding in you. 
xxi. J. Childien (raiSla). 
vi. 39. This is the will of Him 

that sent Me, that of all which 

He hath given Me I should 

lose nothing, 
vi. 6g. The Holy One of God 

(Christ). 
xvi. 13. When He, the Spirit of 

truth, is come. He shall guide 

you into all tnith. 
XV. 13. HethathatethMehateth 

My Father also. 
xiv, g. He that hath seen 

hath seen the Father, 
riy. 33. If a man love Me, he 

will keep My word; and My 

Fattier will love htm, and We 

will come unto him, and make 

Our abode with him. 
xvii. 1. That whatsoever Thou 

hast given Him, to them He 

should give eternal life. 
xvi. 13. When He, the Spirit a( 

troth, is come, He fhall guide 

}'ou into all truth. 






1 of stumbling 



i. II. He that hateth his brother 
is in the darkness, and walketh 
in the darkness, and knoweth 
not whither he gneth, because the 
darkness hath blinded his eyes. 

i. r, II, 38. Little children (r»- 
-(a). 

i. 13. Ye know Him which is 
from the beginning. 

i. 14. The word of God abideih 

i. 18. Little children [xiuKa). 
i. ig. If they had been of us, 
Ihey would have abided with us. 



i. 30. The Holy One (Christ). 

Ye have an anointing from the 

Holy One, and ye know all 

things. 
i. 13. WhosoeverdenieththeSon, 

the same hath not the Father. 

He that confesseth the Son, 

hath the Father also. 
I. 1+. If that which ye heard 

from the beginning abide in you, 

ye also shall abide in the Son, 

and in the Father. 

i. 35. And this is the promise 
which He promised us, even 
eternal life. 

I. 37. As His anointing teacheth 
; all things. 
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These are but gleanings out of a couple of chapters, but they 
are sufficient to shew the relation between the two writings. 
Some of them are mere reminiscences of particular modes of 
expressions. But in other cases the passage in the Epistle is a 
deduction from the passage in the Gospel, or an illustration of 
it, or a- development in accordance with the Apostle's expe- 
rience in the half century which had elapsed since the Ascen- 
sion. But the fact that the Epistle at every turn presupposes 
the Gospel, does not prove beyond all question that the Gospel 
was •written first. S. John had delivered his Gospel orally over 
and over again before writing it ; and it is possible, though 
hardly probable, that the Epistle was written before the Gospel. 

In this abundance of parallels between the two writings, 
especially between the discourses of the Lord in the Gospel and 
the Apostle's teaching in the Epistle, "it is most worthy of 
notice that no use is made in the Epistle of the language of the 
discourses in John iii. and vi." 

" Generally it will be found on a comparison of the closest 
parallels, that the Apostle's own words are more formal in 
expression than the words of the Lord which he records. The 
Lord's words have been moulded by the disciple into aphorisms 
in the Epistle."— Westcott 

(v> The Plan of the Epistle. 

That S, John had a plan, and a very carefully arranged plan, 
in writing his Gospel, those who have studied its structure will 
scarcely be able to doubt. It is far otherwise with the Epistle. 
Here we may reasonably doubt whether the Apostle had any 
systematic arrangement of his thoughts in his mind when he 
wrote the letter. Indeed some commentators have regarded 
it as the rambling prattle of an old man, "an unmethodised 
effusion of pious sentiments and reflections." Others, without 
going quite these lengths, have concluded that the contemplative 
and undialectical temper of S. John has caused him to pour 
forth his thoughts in -a series of aphorisms without much 
sequence or logical connexion. 

iloth these opinions are erroneous. It b quite true to say 
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with Calvin that the Epistle is a compound of doctrine and ex- 
hortation : what Epistle in N. T. is not ? But it is a mistake to 
suppose with him that the composition is confused. Again, it is 
quite true to say that the Apostle's method is not dialecticaL 
But it cannot follow from this that he has no method at aU. He 
seldom argues; one who sees the truth, and believes that every 
sincere believer will see it also, has not much need to argue : he 
merely slates the truth and leaves it to exercise its legitimate 
power over every truth-loving heart. But in thus simply affirm- 
ing what is true and denying what is false he does not allow his 
thoughts to come out hap-hazard. Eadi one as it comes before 
us may be complete in itself; bst it is linked on to what pre- 
cedes and what follows. The links are often subtle, and some- 
times we cannot be sure that we have detected them; but they 
are seldom entirely absent This peculiarity brings with it the 
further characteristic, that the transitions from one section of the 
subject to another, and even from one main division of it to 
aiM>ther, are for the most part very gradual Tbey are like the 
changes in dissolving views. We know that we have passed on 
to something new, but we hardly know how the change has 
come about 

A writing of this kind is exceedingly difficult to analyse. We 
feel that there are divisions; but we are by no means sure where 
to make them, or how to name them. We are conscious that 
the separate thoughts are intimately connected one with another ; 
but we cannot satisfy ourselves that we have discovered the 
exact lines of connexion. At times we hardly know whether we 
are moving forwards or backwards, whether we are returning to 
an old subject or passing onwards to a new one, when in truth 
we are doing both and neither ; for the old material is recast and 
made new, and the new material is shewn to have been involved 
in the old. Probably few commentators have satisfied them- 
selves with their own analysis of this Epistle : still fewer have 
satisfied other people. Only those who have seriously attempted 
it know the real difficulties of the problem. It is like analysing 
the face of the sky or of the sea. There is contrast, and yet 
harmony; variety and yet order; fixedness, and yet ceaseless 
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change; a monotony which soothes without wearying us, be- 
cause the frequent repetitions come to us as things that are both 
new and old. But about one point most students of the Epistle 
will i^ree; that it is better to read it under the guidance of any 
scheme that will at all coincide with its contents, than with no 
guidance whatever. Jewels, it is true, remain jewels, even when 
piled confusedly into a heap: but they are then seen to the very 
least advantage. Any arrangement is better than that. So also 
with S, John's utterances in this Epistle. They are robbed of 
more than half their power if they are regarded as a string of 
detached aphorisms, wiih no more organic unity than a col- 
lection of proverbs. It is in the conviction of the truth of this 
opinion that the following analysis is offered for consideration. 
It is, of course, to a considerable extent based upon previous 
attempts, and possibly it is no great improvement upon any of 
them. It has, however, been of service to the writer in studying 
the Epistle, and if it helps any other student to frame a better 
analysis for himself, it will have served its purpose. 

One or two divisions may be asserted with confidence. Be- 
yond all question the first four verses are introductory, and are 
analogous to the first eighteen verses of the Gospel. Equally 
beyond question the last four verses, and probably the latt jiMe 
verses, form the nummary and condnsUM. Has leaves the 
intermediate portion from i. 5 to v, 12 or v, 17 as the main 
body of the Epistle : and it is about the divisions and sub- 
divisions of this portion that so much difference of opinion 

Again, nearly every commentator seems to have felt that a 
division must be made somewhere near the end of the second 
chapter. In the following analysis this generally recognised 
landmark has been adopted as central. Logically as well as 
locally it divides the main body of the Epistle into two fairly 
equal halves. And these two halves may be conveniently desig- 
nated by the great statement which each contains respecting 
the Divine Nature — 'God is Light' and 'God is Love,' These 
headings are not merely convenient ; they correspond to a very 
considerable extent with the contents of each half. The first 
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half, especially in its earlier portions, is dominated by the idea 
of ' light' ; the second half is still more dearly and thoroughly 
dominated by the idea of ' love." 

As regards the subdivisions and the titles given to them, all 
thai it would be safe to affirm is this;— that, like trees in a well- 
wooded landscape, the Apostle's thoughts evidently fall into 
groups, and that it conduces to clearness to distinguish the 
groups. But it may easily be the case that what to one eye is 
only one duster, to another eye is two or three dusters, and 
that there may also be a difference of opinion as to where each 
duster begins and ends. Moreover the description of a. par- 
ticular group which satisfies one mind will seem inaccurate to 
another. The following scheme will do excellent service if it 
provokes the student to challenge its correctness and to correct 
it, if necessary, throughout 

An Analysis of the Epistle. 
i. 1—4. Intkoduction, 

1. The Snbject-maltet of the Gospel employed in the 

Epistle (i. 1-3). 

2. The Purpose of Ihe Epistle (1.4). 
i. 5 — ii. 18, God is Light. ■ 

a. i. 5 — ii. II. What TaUdng la tlw ligtA lUTOlvn : the Cou- 
dltlon and Conduct of the BeUsver. 
1. Fellowship with God and wiih the Brethren (i. 5-7). 
». CoDsdousness and Conressioii of Sin (i. 8 — 10). 

3. Obedience to God by Imitation of Christ (ii. 1—6). 

4. Love of the Brethren (IL 7 — 11]. 

i. ii. It — iS. What TaJUsK In the Llffht •zclodw; tile nilngi and 
Permna to b« avoided. 

I. Thieefold Statement of Reasons for Writing (ii. 13—14}. 
». The Things to be avoided;— the Worid and its Ways 

(ii. is-ir). 

3. The Persons to be avoided ; — Antichrists (ii, 18 — 16). 

4. (Tmn^tional) The Place of Safety;— Chiist (ii. 97, iS). 
ii. ig- V. II. Cod is Lov£. 
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c. ii «9— iii. 44. The ErUsnc* of Bondilp ;— I>Mdt of rlghtMnmuu 

iMfimOoa. 

I. The Qiildren of God and tbe Children of Ibe Devil 

(ii. 39 — iii. Ii). 
3. LoTe and Hate; Life and Death (iii. 13 — 14). 

d. iv. I— V.-13. The Bonrce of Bomhlp;— Poueasloii of tha Spirit 

ail ahem ^sj Oonbadon of the Ino»matioii. 

I. The Spirit of Troth and the Spirit of Error (Iv. 1—6). 

1. Love is the Mark of the Children of Him who b Love 

(iv. 7-11). 
3. Faith 13 the Source of Love, the Victoiy over the 

World, and the Possession of Life (v. t — 11). 
V. \i — ai. Conclusion. 

I. Intercessory Love the Fruit of Faith (v. 13 — ry). 
1. The Sum of Ihe Christian's Knowledge (v. 18 — 10). 
3. Final Injiinciion (v. 31). 

Perhaps our first impression on looking at the headings of the 
smaller sections would be that these subjects have not much 
connexion with one another, and that the order in which they 
come is more or less a matter of accident This impression 
would be erroneous. Fellowship -with God involves conscious- 
ness of sin, and its confession with a view to its removal. This 
implies obedience to God, which finds its highest expression in 
Itnie. Love of God and of the brethren excludes love of the 
world, which is passing away, as is shewn by the appearance of 
antichrists. He who would not pass away must abide in Christ. 
With the idea of jf«jA<]^, introduced by the expression 'begotten 
of God,' the Epistle takes a fresh start. This Divine sonship 
implies mutual love among God's children and the ind'welling of 
Christ to which the Spirit testifies. The mention of the Spirit 
leads on to the distinction between true and false spirits. By a 
rather subtle connexion (see on iv. 7) this once more leads to the 
topic of mutual love, and Xa faith as the source of love, especially 
as shewn in intercessory prayer. The whole doses with a sum- 
mary of the knowledge on which the moral principles inculcated 
in the Epistle are based, and with a.warning against idols. 
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(vi) The Ckaracteristks of the EpistU. 
'■ In reading John it is always with me as though I saw him 
before me, lying on the bosom of his Master at the Last Supper; 
as though his angel were holding the light for me, and in certain 
passages would fall upon my neck and whisper something in 
mine ear, I am far from understanding all I read, but it often 
seems to me as if what John meant were floating before me in 
the distance; and even when I loot into a passage altogether . 
dark, I have a foretaste of some great, glorious meaning, which 
I shall one day understand" (Claudius). 

Dante exprejse<; the same feeling still more strongly when he 
represents himself as blinded by the radiance of the beloved 
disciple {Paradise, xxv. I36— xxvi, 6). 

"Ah, hoiv much in my mind was I disturbed, 
When I turned round to look on Beatrice, 
That her I could not see, although I was 
. Close at her side and in the Happy World ! 
While I was doubting for my vision quenched, 
Out of the flame refulgent that had quenched it 
Issued a breathing, that attentive made me, 
Saying— 'Whilst thou recoveresl the sense 
01 seeing which in me thou hast consumed, 
'Tis well that spealiing thou should'st compensate it.'" 
(Longfellow's Translation : see notes.) 

Two characteristics of this Epistle will strike every serious 
reader ; the almost oppressive majtsiy of the thoughts which are 
put before us, and the extreme simplicity of the language in 
which they are expressed. The most profound mysteries in the 
Divine scheme of Redemption, the spiritual and moral relations 
between God, the human soul, the world, and the evil one, and 
the fundamental principles of Christian Ethics, are all stated in 
words which any intelligent child can understand. They are 
the words of one who has 'received the kingdom' of heaven 
into his inmost sotil, and received it 'as a little child.' They are 
the foolish things of the world putting to shame tbem that are 
wise. Their ease, and simplicity, and repose irresistibly attract 
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us. Even the unwiUing ear is arrested and lisiens. We are 
held as by a spelL And as we listen, and stop, and ponder, we 
find that the simple words, which at first seemed to convey a 
meaning as simple as themselves, are charged with truths which 
are not of this world, but have their roots in the Infinite and 
EtemaL S. John has been so long on the mount in communion 
with God that his very words, when the veil is taken off them, 
shine ; and, as Dante intimates, to be brought suddenly face to 
face with his spirit is well-nigh too much for mortal eyes. 

Another characteristic of the Epistle, less conspicuous per- 
liaps, but indisputable, is i\s_finalcty. As S. John's Gospel, not 
merely in time, but in conception and form and point of view, is 
the last of the Gospels, so this is the last of the Epistles. It 
rises above and consummates all the rest. It is in a sphere in 
which the difficulties between Jewish Christian and Gentile 
Christian, and the apparent discords between S. Paul and S. 
James, are harmonized and cease to exist. It is indeed no 
handbook or summary of Christian doctrine; for it is written 
expressly for those who 'know the truth'; and therefore much 
is left unstated, because it may be taken for granted. But in 
no other book in the Bible are so many cardinal doctrines 
touched, or with so iirm a hand. And each point is laid before 
us with the awe-inspiring solemnity of one who writes under the 
profound conviction that 'it is Che last hour.' 

Closely connected with this characteristic of finality is another 
which it shares with the Gospel ; — the tone of magisterial an- 
thority which pervades the whole. None but an Apostle, per- 
haps we may almost venture to say, none but the last surviving 
Apostle, could write like this. There is no passionate claim to 
authority, as of one who feels compelled to assert himself and 
ask, 'Am I not an Apostle?' There is no fierce denunciation of 
those who are opposed to him, no attempt at a compromise, no 
anxiety about the result. He will not argue the point; he states 
the truth and leaves it Every sentence seems to tell of the 
conscious authority and resistless though unexerted Strength of 
one who has 'seen, and heard, and handled' the Eternal Word, 
and who 'knows that nis witness is true.' 
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Once more, there is throughout the Epistle a love of moral 
and spiritual antithesis. Over against each thought there is 
constantly placed in sharp contrast its opposite. Thus light and 
darkness, truth and falsehood, love and hate, life and death, love 
of the Father and iove of the world, the children of God and the 
children of the devil, the spirit of truth and the spirit of error, 
sin unto death and sin not unto death, to do righteousness and 
to do sin, follow one another in impressive alternation. The 
movement of the Epistle largely consists of progress from one 
opposite to another. And it will nearly always be found that 
the antithesis is not exact, but an advance beyond the original 
Statement or else an expansion of it. ' He that loveth his 
brother abideth in the light, and there is none occasion of 
stumbling in him. But he that hateth his brother is in the 
darkness, and walketh in darkness, and knoweth not whither he 
goeih because the darkness hath blinded his eyes' (ii. 10, ii). 
The antithetical structure and rythmical cadence of the sen- 
tences would do much to commend them "to the ear and to 
the memory of the hearers. To Greek readers, familiar with 
the lyrical arrangements of the Greek Drama, this mode of 
writing would have a peculiar charm; and Jewish readers would 
recognise in it a correspondence to the style and diction of their 
own Prophetical Books" (Wordsworth). 

If we sajr we have no sin, 

We deceive ourselves, 

And the truth is not in us. 

If we confess our sins. 

He is faithful and righteous to fotgive us out sins, 

Anct to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 

If we say that we have not sinned, 

%Ve make Him a liar; 

And His word is not in us. 

In this instance it will be noticed that we pass from one 
opposite to another and back again : but that to which we 
return covers njore ground than the original position and is 

a distinct advance upOT\ it. ..... 

.. Coogic 
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For other characteristics of S. John's style which are common 
to both Gospel and Epistle see the Introduction to the Gospel, 
chapter v. Many of these are pointed out in the notes on these 
Epistles : see in particular the notes on i John i. 2, 4, 5, 8, ii. i, 
3, 8, 24, iii. 9. '5, 17, iv. 9. v. 9, 10. 

The fallowing characteristic words and phrases are common 
to Gospel and Epistles i — 

adide, Advocate, be of God, be of the truth, be of the world, 
believe on, children of God, darkness, do sin, do the truth, 
eternal life, evil one, joy be fulfilled, have sin, keep His com- 
mandments, keep His word, lay down one's life, life, light, love, 
manifest, murderer, nevi com-mandment, Only-begotten, pass over 
out of death into life, trite, truth, walk in darkness, witness, , 
Word, world. 

The following expressions are found in the Episdes, but not 
in the Gospel; — 

anointing, Antichrist, deceiver, fellowship, lawlessness, lust of 
the eyes, lust of the flesh, message, presence or coming (of the 
Second hivNii), propitiation, sin unto death, walk in truth. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE. 

Short as this letter is, and having more than half of its con- 
tents common to either the First or the Second Epistle, our loss 
would have been great had it been refused a place in the Canon, 
and in consequence been allowed to perish. It gives us a new 
aspect of the Apostle ; it shews him to us as the shepherd of in- 
dividual souls. In the First Epistle he addresses the Church at 
large. In this Epistle, whether it be addressed to a local 
Church, or (as we shall find reason to believe) to a Christian 
lady, it is certain definite individuals that be has in his mind as 
he writes. It is for the sake of particular persons about whom 
he is greatly interested that he sends the letter, rather than for 

S. JOHN (EP.) ^ 
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the sake of Cbristians in general. It is a less formal and less 
public utterance than the First Epistle. We see the Apostle at 
home rather than in the Church, and hear him speaking as 
a friend rather than as a Metropolitan. The Aposlolic authority 
is there, but it is in the background. The letter beseeches and 
warns more than it conunands- 

i. T?te Authorship of the Epislle. 
Just as nearly all critics allow that the Fourth Gospel and the 
First Epistle are by one hand, so it is generally admitted that 
the Second and Third Epistle are by one hand. The question 
is whether all four writings are by the same person ; whether 
'the Elder' of the two short Epistles is the beloved disciple of 
the Gospel, the author of the First Epistle. If this question is 
answered in the negative, then only two alternatives remain; 
either these twin Epistles were written by a person commonly 
known as 'John the Elder' or 'the Presbyter John,' a contem- 
porary of the Apostle sometimes confused with him; or they 
were written by some Elder entirely unknown to us. In either 
case he is a person who has studiously and with very great 
success imitated the style of the Apostle. 

Thi External Evidence. 

The voice of antiquity is strongly in favour of the first and 
simplest hypothesis; that all four writings are the work of the 
Apostle S. John. The evidence is not so full or so indisputably 
unanimous as for the Apostolicity of the First Epistle; but, 
when we take into account the brevity and comparative unim- 
portance of these two letters, the amount is considerable. 

IrENAEUS, the disciple of Polyearp, the disciple of S. 
John, sa)^ ; "John, the disciple of the Lord, intensified their 
condemnation by desiring that not even a ' God-speed ' should 
be bid to them by us; For, says he, he that biddetk him God 
speed, partaketk in his evil works" {Haer.i. xvi, 3). And again, 
after quoting 1 John ii. 18, he resumes a little further on; 
" These are they against whom the Lord warned us beforehand ; 
and His disciple, in his Epistle already mentioned, commands 
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us to avoid Ihera, when he says ; Many deceivers are goiujorih 
into this world, -mho confess not that Jesus Christ is com( in the 
Jlesh. This is the deceiver and the Antichrist. Look to them, 
that ye lose not ihaX which ye have wrought" (in, xvi. 8). In one 
or two respects, it will be observed, Irenaeus must have had a 
different text from ours ; but these quotations shew that he was 
well acquainted with the Second Epistle and believed it to be 
by the beloved disciple. And though in the second passage he 
makes the slipof quoting the Second Epistle and calling it the 
First, yet this only shews all the more plainly how remote from 
his mind was the idea that the one Epistle might be by S. John 
and the other not. 

Clement of Alexandria, and indeed the Alexandrian 
school generally (a.D. 200—300), testify to the belief that the 
second letter is by the Apostle. He quotes 1 John v. 16 with 
- the introductory words, " John in his longer Epistle {in Tg i^ti- 
foM (itiittoXh) seems to teach &c." {Strom. 11. xv), which shews 
that he knows of at least one other and shorter Epistle by the 
same John. In a fragment of a Latin translation of one of his 
works we read, "The Second Epistle of John, which is written 
to vii^ins, is very simple ; it is written indeed to a cert^n 
Babylonian lady, Electa by name ; but it signifies the election 
of the holy Church." Eusebius {H.E. Vi. xiv. i) tells us that 
Clement in his Hyfiotyposes or Outlines commented on the 
'disputed' books in N.T.viz. "the Epistle of Jude and the 
other Catholic Epistles." 

DiONYSiUS OF Alexandria in his famous criticism (Eus. 
H.E. viL XXV.) so far from thinking 'the Elder' an unlikely 
title to be taken by S. John, thinks that his not naming himself 
is like the Apostle's usual manner. 

Thus we have witnesses from two very different centres, 
Irenaeus in Gaul, Clement and Dionysius in Alexandria. 

Cyprian in his account of a Council at Carthage, a. d. 256, 
gives us what we may fairly consider to be evidence as to the 
belief of the North African Church. He says that Aurelius, 
Bishop of ChuUabi, quoted 2 John 10, 11 with the observation, 
"John the Afostle laid it down in his Epistle," 

4-7« 
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The evidence of the Muratorian Fragment is by no means 
clear. We have seen (p. 38) that the writer quotes the First 
Epistle in his account of the Fourth Gospel, and later on speaks 
of "two Epistles of the John who has been mentioned before." 
This has been interpreted in various ways. (1) That these 
'two Epistles' are the Second and Third, the First being 
omitted by the copyist (who evidently was a very inaccurate and 
incompetent person), or being counted as part of the Gospel. 
(2) That these two are the First and the Second, the Third 
being omitted. (3) That the First and the Second are taken 
together as one Epistle and the Third as a second. And it is 
remarkable that Eusebius twice speaks of the First Epistle as 
"the/ermer Epistle of John" (//. E. ill. xxv. 2, xxxix. 16), as if 
in some arrangements there were only two Epistles. But in 
spite of this the lirst of these three explanations is to be pre- 
ferred. The context in the Fragment decidedly favours it. 

ORIGEN knows of the two shorter letters, but says that "not 
all admit that these are genuine " (Eus. H. E. VI. xxv. 10). But 
he expresses no opinion of his own, and never quotes them. On 
the other hand he quotes the First Epistle " in such a manner 
as at least to shew that the other Epistles were not familiarly 
known " (Westcott), 

Eusebius, who was possibly influenced by Origen, classes 
these two Epistles among the 'disputed' books of the Canon, 
and suggests (without giving his own view) that they may be the 
work of a namesake of the Evangelist. " Among the disputed 
(oiTiXcyofifr'a) books, which, however, are well known and recog- 
nised by most, we class the Epistle circulated under the name of 
James, and that of Jude, as well as the Second of Peter, and the 
so-called second and third of John, whether they belong to the 
Evangelist, or possibly to another of the same name as he" 
(H. E. Ill, xxv. 3). Elsewhere he speaks in a way which leaves 
one less in doubt as to his own opinion {Dem. Evan. ill. iii. 
p. 120), which appears to be favourable to the Apostolic author- 
ship ; he speaks of them without qualification as S. John's. 

The School of Antioch seems to have rejected these two 
' disputed ' Epistles, together with Jude and 2 Peter, 
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Jerome (fir. Illust. ix.) says that, while the First Epistle is 
approved by all Churches and scholars, the two others are 
ascribed to John the Presbyter, whose tomb was still shewn at 
Ephesus as well as that of the Apostle. 
The Middle Ages attributed all three to S. John, 
From this summary of the external evidence it is apparent 
that precisely those witnesses who are nearest to S. John in time 
are favourable to the Apostolic authorship, and seem to know of 
no other view. Doubts are first indicated by Origen, although 
we need not suppose that they were first propounded by him. 
Probably the belief that there had been another John at Ephe- 
sus, and that he had been known as 'John the Presbyter' or 
'the Elder,' first made people think that these two comparatively 
insignificant Epistles, written by someone who calls himself 
' the Elder,' were not the work of the Apostle. But, as is shewn 
in Appendix E., it is doubtful, whether any such person as John 
the Elder, as distinct /ram the Apostle and Evangelist, ever 
existed. In all probability those writers who attribute the two 
shorter letters to John the Presbyter, whether they know it 
or not, are really attributing them to S. John. 

The Internal Evidence. 

The internal is hardly less strong than the external evidence 
in favour of the Apostolic authorship of the Second, and there- 
fore of the Third Epistle : for no one can reasonably doubt that 
the writer of the one is the writer of the other. We have seen 
in the preceding sections that Apostles were sometimes called 
Elders. This humbler title would not be likely to be assumed 
by one who wished to pass himself off as an Apostle ; all the 
less so, because no Aposlohc writing in N. T, begins with this 
appellation, except the Epistles in question. Therefore these 
Epistles are not like the work of a forger imitating S. John in 
order to be taken for S. John, On the other hand an ordinary 
Presbyter or Elder, writing in his own person without any wish 
to mislead, would hardly style himself 'The Elder.' Assume, 
however, that S. John wrote the Epistles, and the title seems to 
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be very appropriate. The oldest member of the Christian 
Church and the last surviving Apostle might well be called, 
and call himself, with simple dignity, 'The Elder.' 

The following table will help us to judge whether the simi- 
larities between the four writings are not most naturally and 
reasonably explained by accepting the primitive (though not 
universal) tradition, that all four proceeded from one and the 
same author. 



Gospel and First 
Epistle. 

I Johniii. 1 8. Let us 
not love in word, 
neither in tongue, 
but in deedand truth. 

John viii. 31. If ye 
abide in My word... 
; ye shall know the 
truth. 

X. 18. This command- 
ment received I from 
My Father. 

I John ii. II. This 
commandment have 
we from Him. 

ii. 7. No new com- 
mandment write 1 
unto you, but an 
old commandment 
which ye had &om 
the beginning. 

John liii. 34, A 
commandment I give 
unto you, that ye 
love one another. 

xiv. 31, He that hath 
My commandments, 
and Leepeth them. 



Second Epistle. 
. The Elder unto the 
elect lady.. .whom I 
love in truth : and not 
I only, but also all 
they that know the 



. I rejoiced greatly 
that I have found of 
thy children walking 
in truth, even as we 
received command- 
ment from the Fa- 
ther. 
5. And now I beseech 
thee, lady, no 
thongb I wrot 
thee a new 
mandment, but that 
which we had from 
the beginning, that 
we love one another. 



■. And this is love, 
that we should walk 
after His command- 



Third Epistle. 
. The Elder unto 
Gains the beloved 
whom I love in truth. 



. I rejoiced greatly 
when brethren came 
and bare witness un- 
to thy truth, even as 
thou walkesl in truth. 



/.oogic 
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Gospel »nii First 






EpisUe. 


Second Epistle. 


Third Epistle. 


he it is that loveth 


ments. This is the 




Me. 


command menl, even 




t John V, Tbia is the 


"as ye heard from 




love of God, that we 


ttie beginning, tbat 




keep His command- 


ye should walk in it 










ii, 14. Let Ihat abide 






in you which }^ heard 






from the beginning. 






iv. 1-3. Many false 


7. Formanydeceivers 




prophets are gone 


are gone forth into 




out into the woild. 


the world, even they 




Hereby know ye tiie 


that confess not that 




Spirit of God : every 


Jesus Christ cometh 




spirit which confess- 


in the flesh. This is 




eth that Jesus Christ 


the deceiver and the 




is come in the flesh 


Antichrist. 




is of God : and eveiy 






spirit which confess- 






eth not Jesus is not 






of God ; and this is 






the spirit of the An- 






ticbrist. 






ii. 13. Whosoever de- 


9. Whosoever goefh 




nieth the Son, the 


onward and abideth 




suae hath not the 


not .in the doctrine 




Father: he that con- 


of Christ, hath not 




fesseth the Sod bath 


God; he that abideth 




the Father also. 


in the doctrine, the 
same hath both the 
Father and the Son. 




ii. ig. Every one tbat 




rr. He that doeth 


doeth righteousness 




good is of God: be 


is begotten of Him. 




that doeth evil hath 


iii.6. Whosoever sin. 




not seen God. 


neth hath not seen 
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Gospel and Fiist ' 

Episde. 
Him, neither know- 
elfa Him. 
John zxi. 14. This is 
the disciple nbich 
bcareth witness of 
these things : and we 
know that bis wit- 

XV. II, That yonr joy 
may be fulfilled. 

I John i. 4. That our 
joy may be fiit£Iled. 



3, 13. Having many 
things to write unio 
you, I would not 
write them with pa- 
per and ink! but 1 
hope to come unto 
you, and to speak 
face to face that your 
joy may be fulfilled. 
The children of thine 
elect sister salute 
thee. • 



t. Yea, we also bear 
witness ; and thou 
knowest that our 
witness is true. 



3, 14. I had many 
thii^ to write unlo 
thee, but I am un- 
willing to write them 
to thee with ink and 
pen: but I hope 
shortly to %e^ thee, 
and we shall speak 
face to face. Peace 
be unto thee. The 
friends salute thee. 
Salute the friends by 



The brevity and comparative unimportance of the two letters 
is another point in favour of their Apostolicity. What motive 
could there be for attempting to pass such letters off as the 
work of an Apostle f Those were not days in which the excite- 
ment of duping the literary world would induce anyone to make 
the experimenL Some years ago the present writer was disposed 
to think the authorship of these two Epistles very doubtful. 
Further study has led him to believe that the balance of pro- 
bability is very greatly in favour of their being the writings, and 
probably the last writings, of the Apostle S. John. 
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Th* Person or Persons addressed. 



It seems to be impossible to determine with a.ny(hing like 
certainty whether the Second Epistle is addressed to a com- 
munity, Le. a particular Church, or the Church at large, or to 
ait individual, i.e. some lady personally known to the Apostle. 

In favour of the former hypothesis it is argued as follows : 
"There is no individual reference to one person; on the con- 
trary, the children 'walk in truth'; mutual love is enjoined; 
there is an admonition, 'look to yourselves'; and 'the bringing 
of doctrine' is mentioned. Besides, it is improbable that 'the 
children of an elect sister' would send a greeting by the writer 
to an 'elect Kyria and her children.' A sister church might 
naturally salute another" (Davidson). 

A very great deal will depend upon the translation of the 
opening words (tAntrj "p'?), which may mean ; (i) To the 
elect lady J (2) To ah elect lady; (3) To the elect Kyria s (4) To 
the lady Electa. The first two renderings leave the question 
respecting a community or an individual open : the last two 
close it in favour of an individual. But the fourth rendering, 
though supported by the Latin translation of some fragments of 
Clement of Alexandria (see p. 51), is untenable on account of ver. 
13. It is incredible that there were two sisters each bearing 
the very unusual name of Electa. The third rendering is more 
admissible. The proper name Kyria occurs in ancient docu- 
ments. Like Martha in Hebrew, it is the feminine of the 
common word for ' Lord ' ; and some have conjectured that the 
letter is addressed to Martha of Bethany. But, had Kyria been 
a proper name, S. John would probably (though not necessarily) 
have written 'to Kyria, the elect,' like 'to Gains, the beloved.* 
Moreover, to insist on this tliird rendering is to assume as cer- 
tain two things which are uncertain: (i) That the letter is ad- 
dressed to an individual ; (2) that the individual's name was 
Kyria. We therefore fall back upon one of the first two render- 
ings ; and of the two the first seems preferable. The omission of 
the Greek definite article is quite intelligible, and may be com- 
pared with ATNOXra e£Q in Acts xvii. 33, which may quite 
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correctly be rendered, ' To tht Uaknown God,' in spite of the 
absence of the article in the original. 

That 'the elect Lady' maybe a figurative name for a Church, 
or for ike Church, must at once be admitted : and perhaps we 
may go further and say that such a figure would not be unlikely 
in the case of a writer so fond of symbolism as S. John. But is 
a sustained allegory of this kind likely in the case of so slight a 
letter? Is not the form of the First Epistle against it? Is 
there any parallel case in the literature of the first three cen- 
turies ? No one doubts that the twin Epistle is addressed to an 
individual In letters so similar it is scarcely probable that in 
the one case the person addressed is to be taken literally, while 
in the other the person addressed is to be taken as the allegori- 
cal representative of a Church. It seems more reasonable to 
suppose that in both Epistles, as in the Epislle to Philemon, we 
have precious specimens of the private correspondence of an 
Apostle. We are allowed to see how the beloved Disciple at 
the close of his life could write to a Christian lady and to a 
Christian gentleman respecting their personal conduct 

Adopting, therefore, the literal interpretation as not only 
tenable but probable, we must be content to remain in ignorance 
who 'the elect lady' is. That she is Mary the Mother of the 
Lord is not merely a gratuitous but an incredible conjecture. 
The Mother of the Lord, during S. John's later years, would be 
from a hundred and twenty to a hundred and forty years old. 

iii, PliKi, Date and Contents. 

We can do no more than frame probable hypotheses with re- 
gard to place and date. The Epistle itself gives us vague out- 
lines; and these outlines are all that is certain. But it will give 
reality and life to the letter if we fill in these outlines with 
details which may be true, which are probably like the trvth, and 
which though confessedly conjectural make the drift of the letter 
more intelligible. 

The Apostle, towards the close of his life— for the letter pre- 
supposes both Gospel and First Epistle — has been engaged 
upcn his usual work of supervision and direction among the 
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Giurcbes of Asia. In the course of it he has seen some children 
of ihe lady to whom the letter is addressed, and has found that 
they are living Christian lives, steadfast in the faith. But there 
are other members of her family of whom this cannot be swd. 
And on his return to Ephesus the Apostle, in expressing his joy 
respecting the &iihfu1 chitdrcn, conveys a warning respecting 
their less steadfast brothers. ' Has their mother been as watch- 
ful as she might have been to keep them from pernicious in- 
fluences i Her hospitality must be exercised with discretion ; 
for her guests may contaminate her household. There is no 
real progress in advancing beyond the limits of Christian truth. 
There is no real charity in helping workers of evil to work suc- 
cessfully. On his next Apostolic journey he hopes to see her.' 
Near the Apostle's abode are some nephews of the lady ad- 
dressed, but their mother, her sister, is dead, or is living else- 
where. These nephews send their greeting in his letter, and 
thus shew that they share his loving anxiety respecting the 
elect lady's household. It was very possibly from them that he 
had heard that all was not well there. 
The letter may be subdivided thus : 
I — 3. Addnu and OrMtlng. 
4— It. KataBodroItiiaEplstlt. 

I. Occasion of the Letter (v. 4). 

1. Exhortation to Love and Obedience (5, 6). 

3. Warnings against False Doclrine (7 — g). 

4- Wamings against False Charity (10, 11}. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE THIRD EPISTLE. 

In this we have another sample of the private correspondence 
of an Apostle. For beyond all question, whatever we may think 
of the Second Epistle, this letter is addressed to an individuaL 
And it is not an of&cial letter, like the Epistles to Timothy and 
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Titus, but a private one, like ttat to Philemon, While the 
Second Epistle is mainly one of warning, the Third is one of 
encouragement As in the former case, we are conscious of the 
writer's authority in the tone of the letter; which, however, is 
friendly rather than official. 



i. The Authorship of the Epistle. 

On this point very little need be added to what has been 
said respecting the authorship of the Second Epistle. The two 
Epistles are universally admitted to be by one and the same 
person. But it must be pointed out that, if the Second Epistle 
did not exist, the claims of the Third to be Apostolic would be 
more disputable, Neither the external nor the internal evidence 
is so strongly in its favour. It is neither quoted nor mentioned 
SO early or so frequently as the Second. It is not nearly so 
closely akin to the First Epistle and the Gospel. It labours 
under the difficulty involved in the conduct of Diotrephes : for 
it must be admitted that "there is something astonishing in the 
notion that the prominent Christian Presbyter of an Asiatic 
Church should not only repudiate the authority of St John, and 
not only refuse to receive his travelling missionary, and prevent 
others from doing so, but should even excommuaicate or try to 
excommunicate those who did so" (Farrar). Nevertheless, it is 
impossible to separate these two twin letters, and assign them to 
different authors. And, as has been seen already, the balance 
of evidence, both external and internal, strongly favours the 
Apostolicity of the Second ; and this, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty about Diotrephes, carries with it the Apostolicity of the 
Third. 

ii. The Person Addressed. 

The name Gaius was so common throughout the Roman 
Empire that to identify any person of this name with any other 
of the same name requires specially clear evidence. In N.T, 
there are probably at least three Christians who are thus called. 
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1. Gaias of Corinth, in whose house S. Paul was staying whea 
he wrote the Epistle to the Romans (Rom. xvi. 33), who is 
probably the same as he whom S. Paul baptized (i Cor. i. 14). 

2. Gams of Macedonia, who was S, Paul's travelling-companion 
at the time of the uproar at Ephesus, and was seized by the mob 
(Acts xix. 29). 3. Gaius of Derbe, who with Timothy and 
others left Greece before S. Paul and waited for him at Troas 
(Acts XX. 4, s). But these three may be reduced to two, for i 
and 3 may possibly be the same person. It is possible, but 
nothing more, that the Gaius of our Epistle may be one of these. 
Origen says that the first of these three became Bishop of Thes- 
salonica. The Apostolical Constitutions (vii. 46) mention a 
Gaius, Bishop of Pergamos, and the context implies that he was 
the first Bishop, or at least one of the earliest Bishops, of that 
city. Here again we can only say that he may be the Gaius of 
S. John. The Epistle leaves us in doubt whether Gaius is at this 
time a Presbyter or not. Apparently he is a well-to-do layman. 



iii. Place, Date, and ConimU. 

The place may with probability be supposed to be Ephesus : 
the letter has the tone of being written from head-quarters. Its 
strong resemblance, especially in its opening and conclusion, 
incUnes us to believe that it was written about the same time as 
the Second Epistle, i.e. after the Gospel and First Epistle, and 
therefore towards the end of S. John's life. The unwillingness 
to write a long letter which appears in both Epistles (wv. 12, 13) 
would be natural in an old man to whom correspondence is a 
burden. 

The contents speak for themselves. Gdus is commended 
for his hospitality, in which he resembles his namesake of 
Corinth (Rom. xvi. 23); is warned against imitating the factious 
and intolerant Diotrephes ; and In contrast to him is told of the 
excellence of Demetrius, who is perhaps the bearer of the letter. 
In his next Apostolic journey S. John hopes to visit him. Mean- 
while he and 'the friends' with him send a salutation to Gaius 
and 'the friends' with him. 
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The Epistle may be thus analysed. 

9—11. Hals Body of tbe EpWla. 

I. Personal Good Wishes and Sentiments (i — 4I. 

t. Gaius commended for his Hospitality (5 — 3). 

3- Diotiephes condemned for his Hostility (9, io)> 

4. The Moral (11, 11). 

13, 14. CoinJniloa. 

"The Second and Third Epistles of S, John occupy their 
own place in the sacred Cajion, and contribute their own 
peculiar element to the stock of Christian truth and practice. 
They lead us from the region of miracle and prophecy, out of an 
atmosphere charged with the supernatural, to the more average 
every-day life of Christendom, with its regular paths and unex- 
citing air. There is no hint in these short notes of extraordinary 
charismata. The tone of their Christianity is deep, earnest, 
severe, devout, but has the quiet of the Christian Church 
and home very much as at present constituted. The re- 
ligion which pervades them is simple, unexaggerated, and 
practical. The writer is grave and reserved. Evidently in the 
possession of the fulness of the Christian faith, he is content to 
rest upon it with 3 calm consciousness of strength By the con- 
ception of the Incarnate Lord, the Creator and Light of all men, 
and of the universality of Redemption, which the Gospel and 
the First Epistle did so much to bring home to all who received 
Christ, germs were deposited in the soil of Christianity which 
necessarily grew from an abstract idea into the great reality of 
the Catholic Church, In these two short occasional letters 
S. John provided two safeguards for that great institution. 
Heresy and schism are the dangers to which it is perpetually ex- 
posed. St John's condemnation of the spirit of heresy is re- 
corded in the Second Epistle; his condemnation of the spirit of 
schism is written in the Third Epistle. Every age of Christendom 
up to the present has rather exaggerated than dwarfed the sig- 
nificance of this condemnation" {Bishop Alexander), 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE TEXT OF THE EPISTLES, 
i. The Greek Text 

Our authorities for determining the Greek which S. John 
wrote are various and abundant. They consist of Greek MSS., 
Ancient Versions, and quotations from the Epistles in Christian 
writere of the second, third and fourth centuries. Quotations by 
writers later than the middle of the fourth century are of little or 
no value. By that time corruptions of the text had become 
widely diffused and pennanenL The Diocletian persecution 
had swept away most of the ancient copies of N.T., and a 
composite text emanating mainly from Constantinople gradually 
became the text generally accepted. 

It will be worth while to specify a few of the principal MSS. 
and Versions which contain these Epistles or portions of them. 

Greek Manuscripts. 

Codex SlNAlXlCire {(*). 4th century. Discovered by 
Tiachendorf in 1859 at the monastery of S. Catherine on Mount 
Sinai, and now at Petersburg. All three Epistles. 

Codex Alexandrinus (A), sth century. Brought by Cyril 
Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople, from Alexandria, and after- 
wards presented by him to Charles 1. in i6z8. In the British 
Museum. All three Epistles. 

Codex Vaticanus (B), 4th century, but perhaps later than 
the Sinaiticus. In the Vatican Library. All three Epistles. 

Codex Ephraemi (C). 5th century. A palimpsest: the 
original writing has been partially rubbed out and the works of 
Ephraem the Syrian have been written over iL In the National 
Library at Paris. Part of the First and Third Epistles ; i John 
i. I— iv. 2! 3 John 3—15. Of the whole N.T. the only Books 
entirely missing are 2 John and 3 Thess. 

Codex Bezab (D). 6lh or 7th century. Given by Beza to 
the University Library at Cambridge in 15S1, The Greek text 
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has a parallel Latin transladoD throughout The Greek text of 
the Catholic Epistles is missing, and of the servile latin transla- 
tion only 3 John ii — 15 remains. 
Codex Mosquensis (K). 9th century. All three Epistles. 

Ancient Versions. 

VULGATB Syruc {Peschlto='simple,' meaning perhaps 
'faithful"). 3rd century. The First Epistle. 

Philoxenian Syriac. "Probably the most servile version 
of Scripture ever made." 6th century. All three Epistles. 

Vulgate Latin (mainly a revision of the Old Latin by 
Jerome, A.D. 383—385). 4th century. All three Epistles. 

Thebaic or Sahidic (Egyptian). 3rd century. All three 
Epistles. 

Armenian. 5th century. All three Epistles. 

AETHIOPIC 5th century. All three Epistles. 

iL TAe English Versions. 

It is well known that Wiclif began his work of translating 
the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue with the Apocalypse ; so 
that S. John was the first inspired writer made known to the 
English peoplp. A version of the Gospels with a commentary was 
given next; and then the rest of the N. T, A complete N. T. in 
English was finished about 1380. This, therefore, we may take 
as the date at which our Epistle first appeared in the English 
language. Thewhole was revised by John Purvey, about 1388. 

But these early English Versions, made from a late and 
corrupt text of the I.atin Vulgate, exercised little or no influence 
on the later Versions of Tyndale and others, which were made 
f«im late and corrupt Greek texts. Tyndale translated direct 
from the Greek, checking himself by the Vulgate, the Latin of 
Erasmus, and the German of Luther. Dr Westcott in his most 
valuable work on the History of ike English Bible, from which 
the material for this section has been mainly taken, often takes 
the First Epistle of S. John as an illustration of the variations 
between different versions and editions. The present writer 
gratefully borrows his statements. Tyndale published his first 
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edition in 15:5, his second in 1534, and his third in 1535 ; each 
time, especially in 1534, making many alterations and correc- 
tions. "Of the thirty-one changes which I have noticed in the 
later (1534) version of I John, ahoul a third are closer approxi- 
mations to the Greek : rather more are variations in connecting 
particles or the like designed to bring out the argument of the 
original more clearly ; three new readings are adopted; and in 
one passage it appears that Luther's rendering has heen substi- 
tuted for an awkward paraphrase. Yet it must be remarked 
that even in this revision the changes are far more frequently at 
variance with Luther's renderings than in accordance with them" 
(p. 18s). " In his Preface to the edition of 1534, Tyndale had 
expressedhis readiness to revise his work and adopt any changes 
in it which might be shewn to be improvements. The edition 
of 1535, however enigmatic it maybe in other resftectSfis a proof 
of his sincerity. The text of this exhibits a true revision and 
differs from that of 1534, though considerably less than the text 
of 1534 from that of 1525, In i John I have noted sixteen 
variations from the text of 1534 as against thirty-two (thirty- 
one F) in that of 1534 from the original text" (p. 190). But for the 
ordinary student the differences between the three editions of 
Tyndale are less interesting than the differences between Tyndale 
and the A.V. How much we owe to him appears from the fact 
that "about nine-tenths of the A.V. of the First Epistle of S. John 
are retained from Tyndale" (p. 211). Tyndale places the three 
Epistles of S. John between those of S. Peter and that to the 
Hebrews, S, James being placed betweefi Hebrews and S, Jude. 
This is the order of Luther's translation, of Coverdale's Bible 
(iS3S)) of Matthew's Bible (1537), and also of Taverner's (1539). 
The Great Bible, which exists in three typical editions 
(Cromwell's, April, 1539 ; Cranmer's, April, 1540; Tunstall's 
and Heath's, Nov. 1540) is in the N, T. "based upon a careful 
useof the Vulgate and of Erasmus' Latin Version. An analysis of 
the variations in the First Epistle of S. John may furnish a type 
of its general character. As nearly as I can reckon there are 
seventy-one differences between Tyndale's text (1534) and that of 
the Great Bible : of these forty-three come directly from Cover- 
S. JOHN (bp.) 5 
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dale's earlier revision (and in a great measure indirectly from 
the Latin); seventeen from the Vulgate where Coverdale before 
had not followed it : the remaining eleven variations are from 
Other sources. Some of the new readings from the Vulgate are 
important, as for example the additions in i. 4, 'that ye may 
rejoice and that your joy may be full' . ii, 23, 'he that know' 
ledgetk the Soa hath the Father alio.' iii. I, ' that we should be 
called and be indeed the sons of God' v. 9, 'this is the witness 
of God that is greater.' All these additions (like v. 7) are marked 
distinctly as Latin readings : of the renderings adopted from 
Coverdale one is very important and holds its place in our 
present version, iii. 24, ' Hereby we know that he abideth in US, 
even by the Spirit which he hath given us,' for which Tyndale 
reads : 'thereby we know that there abideth in us ^the Spirit 
which he gave us.' One strange blunder also is corrected ; 
'that old commandment which ye heard' (as it was in the earlier 
texts) is replaced by the true reading : 'that old commandment 
which ye have had' (ii. 7). No one of the new renderings is of 
any moment" (pp. 257,258). 

The revision made by T.WERner, though superficial as 
regards the O. T., has important alterations in the N. T. He 
shews an improved appreciation of the Greek article. " Two 
consecutive verses of the First Epistle of S. John furnish good 
examples of his endeavour to find English equivalents for the 
terms before him. All the other versions adopt the Latin ' ad- 
vocate' in I John ii. 1, for which Taverner substitutes the Saxon 
^spokesman} Tyndale, followed by Coverdale, the Great Bible, 
&c. strives after an adequate rendering of iXaunot (l John ii. z) 
in the awkward periphrasis ' he it is that obtaineth grace for our 
sins;' Taverner boldly coins a word which if insufficient is yet 
worthy of notice : ' he is a tnercystock for oiir sins'" (p. 271). 

The history of the Geneva, N. T. " is little more than the 
record of the application of Beza's translation and commentary 

to Tynd ale's Testament An analysis of the changes in one 

short EpistJe will render this plain. Thus according to as 
a calculation as 1 can make more than two-thirds of 
t renderings in I John introduced into 
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1560 are derived from Beza, and two-thirds of these then for the 
first time. The rest are due to the revisers themselves, and of 
these only two are found in the revision of 1557 " (pp. 287, 288). 

The Rheuish Bible, like Wiclifs, is a translation of a 
translation, being based upon the Vulgate. It furnished the 
revisers of 161 1 with a great many of the words of Latin origin 
which they employ. It is "simply the ordinary, and not pure, 
Latin text of Jerome in an English dress. Its merits, and they 
are considerable, lie in its vocabulary. The style, so far as 
' it has a style, is unnatural, the phrasing is most unrythmical, 
but the language is enriched by the bold reduction of innumera- 
ble Latin words to English service" (p. 328), Dr Westcott gives 
no examples from these Epistles, but the following may serve as 
such. 

In a few instances the Rhemish has given to the A.V. a 
word not previously used in English Versions. 'And he is the 
propitiation for our sins' (ii. 2). 'And sent his son a. propitiation 
for our sins' (iv. 10), 'But you have the unctioit from the Holy 
one' (ii. 20). ' These things have I written to you concerning 
them that seduce yya.'' (ii. 26). 

In some cases the Rhemish is superior to the A. V. 'Every 
one that committeth sin, commiltetk also iniquity: and sin is 
iniquity" (iii. 4). The following also are worthy of notice. ' We 
seduce ourselves ' (i. 8), ' Let no man seduce you ' (ii. 6). ' Because 
many seducers are gone out into the world ' (2 John ■;). 

But we may be thankful that King James's revisers did not 
adopt such renderings as these. 'That you also may have 
society with us, and our society may be with the Father and with 
his Son' (i. 3). 'And this is the annuntiation' (i. S, iJi. ii). 
' That he might dissolve the works of the devil ' (iii. 8). TAe 
generation of GoA preseriAeth him' (v. 18). 'The Seniorto the 
lady elect' (2 John i). 'The Senior to Gaius the dearest' 
{3 John 1). ' Greater tA^xnUe have I not of them' (3 John 4). 
' That we may be coadjutors of the truth ' (3 John 8). 

This is not the place to discuss the Revised Version of 
r88i. When it appeared the present writer had the satisfaction 
of finding that a very large proportion of the alterations which 
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he had suggested in nolcs on S. John's Gospel in this series in 
i83o were sanctioned by alterations actually made by the re- 
visers. In the notes on these Epistles it will be found that in a 
large number of cases he has followed the R. V., of the merits of 
which he has a high opinion. Those merits seem to consist not 
so much in skilful and happy treatment of very difficult passages 
as in careful correction of an enormous number of small errors 
and inaccuracies. The late Dr Routh, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, when some one asked him what he considered to be the 
best commentary on the N. T., is said to have replied, ' The 
Vulgate.' If by that he meant that in the Vulgate we have a 
&ithfiil translation made from a good Greek textj we may say in 
a similar spirit that the best commentary on the N. T, is now 
the Revised Version. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLES. 

Although not so voluminous as that of the Gospel of S. John, 
the literature of the Epistles is nevertheless very abundant. It 
would be simply confusing to give anything a.pproaching to an 
exhaustive list of the numerous works on the subject. All that 
will be attempted here will be to give the more advanced student 
some information as to where he may look for greater help than 
can be given in a handbook for the use of schools. 

Of ancient commentaries not a very great deal remains. In 
his Oullines fYjrimnriuo-iit) CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (c. A.D, 

200) commented on detached verses of the First and Second 
Epistles, and of these comments a valuable fragment in a Latin 
translation is extant. Didymus, who was placed by S. Atha- 
nasius in the catechetical chair of Clement at Alexandria a 
century and a half later (c A.D. 360), commented on all the 
Catholic Epistles ; and his notes as translated by Epiphanius 
Schtdasticus survive,' "The chief features of his remarks on S. 
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John's three Epistles are (i) the earnestness gainst Docctism, 
Valentinianism, all speculations injurious to the Maker of the 
world, (z) the assertion that a true knowledge of God is possible 
without a knowledge of His essence, (3) care to urge the necessity 
of combining orthodoxy with right action" (W, Bright). The 
commentaryof Diqdorus of Tarsus (c. a-d. 380) on the First 
Epistle is lost. We have ten Homilies by S. Augustine on the 
First Epistle ; but the series ends abruptly in the tenth Homily 
at I John V. 3. They are translated in the Library of the 
Fathers, vol. 29, Oxford 1849, In our own country the earliest 
commentary is that of the Venerable Bede (c, a.D, 720), 
written in Latin. Like S. Augustine's, it is doctrinal and horta- 
tory : quotations from both will be found in the notes. 

Of the refonners, Beia, Calvin, Erasmus, Luther, and Zwingli 
have all left conunentaries on one or more of these Epistles. 
Besides these we have the frequently quoted works of Grotius 
(c A.D. 1550), of his critic Calovius(c. A.D. 1650), and of Bengel 
(c. A.D. 1750). Bengel's Gnomon N. T. has been translated into 
English i but those who can read Latin will prefer the epigram- 
roatic terseness of the original. 

The following foreign commentaries have been published in 
an English form by T, and T. Clark, Edinburgh ; Braune, 
Ebrard, Haupt, Huther, Llicke. Of these that of Haupt on the 
First Epistle may be specially commended . 

Among original English conunentaries those of Bishop 
Alexander in The Speakef's Commentary; AKord, Jelf, Sinclair, 
Westcott, and Bishop Wordsworth are well known. 

Other works which give valuable assistance are Cox's Private 
Letters of S. Paul and S. Jokn, F. W. Farrar's Early Days of 
Christianity, F. D, Maurice's Epistles cf S. John, and various 
articles in the Dictionary of Christian Biography edited by 
Smith and Wacc. 

The present writer desires to express his obligations, which 
in some cases are very great, to many of the works mentioned 
above, as well as to others. His debt to Dr Westcott would 
no doubt have been still greater had not the whole of this 
volume been in print before Dr Westcotfs invaluable com- 
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mentaxy was puUishcd: but he has been able to make much 
use of it both in the way of correction and addition. Almost 
all that can be said with truth about S. John's writings 
has already been said, and well said, by some one. The 
most that a new commentator can hope to do is to collect 
together what seems to him to be best in other writers, 
to think it out afresh, and recoiti it for his own and others' 
use. What might have remained unknown, or unintelligible, 
or unattractive to many, if left in the original author and 
language, may possibly become better known and more in- 
telligible when reduced to a smaller compass and placed in a 
new light and in new surroundings. Be this as it may, the 
writer who undettakes, even with all the helps available, to 
interpret S. John to others, must know that he incurs serious 
responsibility. He will not be anxious lo be original. He will 
not be eager to insist upon views which have found no favour 
among previous workers in the same field. He will not regret 
that his conclusions should be questioned and his mistakes ex- 
posed. He will be content that a dirge should be sung over the 
results of his own work, if only what is true may prevail. 
atXuttt' atXivor tini, to 8' tS vucaroi. 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF 

JOHN. 



The First Epistle General of St John] This title exists in 
very different forms both ancient and modem, and is not originai. As 
we might expect, the oldest authorities are the simplest; thus, ' '^' 
yohnA.: 1. First EpiilU of y-'^-- - "-' ■ '-" -'-' 
AfiaslU jhhn ; 4. First Efiitit oj 
also with the English Versions. 

'General' means Catholic ot Universal. The Epistle is not ad- 
dressed to any particular Church or individual, but lo the whole Church 
throughout all ages. Il is as suitable to the Church of England in the 
nineteenth century as to that of Ephesus in the lirst. 

Chap. I. 1 — <. The Introduction. 

That the first four verses are inlroducloiy is generally admitted. 
They are analogous to the lirst eighteen verses of the Gospel and to the 
first three verses of the Revelation. Like the Prologue to the Gospel, 
this Introduction tells us that what the Apostle purposes to write about 
is thi Word toAa is lit Lifi. At the same time it states the authority 
with which he writes, an authority derived from the irrefragable evi- 
dence of the closest personal experience ; and it stiles also the purpose 
of the letter, — to complete their joy in the Lord. 

1 — 4. The construction is somewhat involved and prolonged. Such 
complicated sentences are not common in S. John : iiut we have similar 
sentences, extending over three verses, Johnvi. 11 — 14, "■"■ ' — 4- V°-" 
rioits ways of connecting the clauses have been suggested, making 'is' 
understood, or ' handled', the main verb, thus; 'That which was from 
(he beginning is that which we have heard', or ' That which was from 
the banning, which &c., our hands also touchid'. But beyond all 
reasonable doubt 'we declare' is the main verb, and, 'that which' in 
each case introduces the thing declared. Verse 1 is a parenthesis, and 
then part of v, i is repeated Tor emphasis and clearness. The compli- 
cation is due to the crowding of profound thoughts which almost stran- 
gle the Apostle's simple command of langut^e. 

" S. John tlvoughout this section uses the plural as speaking in the 
- -ie of the apostolic body of which he was the last surviving repre- 
-■' 1" (Wesicotl). 



1 'j-'HA T which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
-' which we liave seen with our eyes, which we have looked 

1, Tliat ■which was from the bigiHHing\ The similarity to the open- 
ing of the Gospel is manifest : but the thought is somewhat different. 
There the point is that the Word existed before the Creation ; here 
that the Word existed before the Incarnation. With the neuter ' that 
which' comp. John iv. aa, vi. 37, xvii. 1; Acts xviL aj (R.V.). The 
Socinian interpretation, that 'that which' means Hx doctrini of Jesus, 
and not the Incarnate Word, cannot stand : the verbs, ' have seen ', 
'beheld', 'handled', are fatal to it. In u^ng the neuter S. Johii takes 
the most comprehensive eipression to cover the attributes, words and 
works of the Word and the Life manifested in the Sesh. 

vias] not 'came into existence', but was already in existence. The 
difference between 'to be'(i. lland 'to come to be' ot 'become' (ii. 18) 
must be carefully noted. Christ was from all eternity; antichrists havi 



from the bigatning\ The meaning of 'hwinning' must always de- 
pend upon the context. Here it is explained by 'was with the Father' 
in V. 1. It does not mean the heginmng of the gospel, or even of the 
world, but a beglDning prior to that. It is equivalent 10 'from all 
eternity'. The Gospel is no new-fangled invention, as Jewish and 
heathen philosophers contended. The same Greek phrase is used in 
LXX. for 'Art Thou not /ram ivtrlasting, Lord my God?' (Hab. 
i. II), and when this is denied of idols (Wlsd. xiv. 3). See on 

wAiirh wt have hearii] With this clause we pass from eternity into 
time. The first clause refers to something prior to the Creation. 
Here both the Creation and the Incarnation have taken place. The 
second clause refeis to the teaching of all the Prophets and of the 
Christ. There is no need to make 'which' (better, tll&t tchieh, to 
brii^ out the exact similarity of the first four clauses) in the different 
clauses refer to different things; e.g. the words, miracles, glory, and 
body of Christ. Rather, each 'which' bdicates that collective whole 
of Divine and human attributes which is the Incarnate Word of Life. 

haiii sten with our iyes\ Note the climax : seeing is more than 
hearing, and beholding (which requires time) is more than seeing 
(which may be momentaiy) ; while handling is more than all. ' With 
our eyes' is added for emphasis. The Apostle would have us know 
that 'see' is no figure of speech, but the expression of a literal fact. 
With all the language at his command he insists on the reality of the 
Incarnation, of which he can speak from personal knowledge based on 
the combined evidence of all the senses. The Docetic heresy of sup- 
posing thai the Lord's body was unreal, and the Cerinthian heresy of 
supposing that He who 'was from the beginning' was diflerent from 
Him whom they heard and saw and handled, is authoritatively con- 
demned by implication at the outset. In the Introduction to the 
Gospel there is a similar assertion ; ' The Word liecame flesh and dwelt 
among us— and we beheld His glory ' (John i. 14). Comp. 1 Pet. L 16. 



upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of life ; 
(for the life was manifested, and we have seen ii, and bear > 

which we have lookid upon &c.] Ralher, tbAt which tee iMlielll and 
our hands huidled ; we have first an imperrecC, then b pair of perfects, 
then a pair of aorists. 'Beheld' implies deliberale and perhaps pleasur- 
able sight (John i. I4, 34; Acts i. 1 1). We can hear and see without 
intending 10 do so; but we can scarcely behold and handle uninleo- 
tionally. The aorists probably refer to definite occasions on which the 
beholding and handling look place. 'Handled' seems to be a direct 
reference to the test demanded by S. Thomas (John jlx. 17) and offered 
to the other disciples (Luke xxiv. 30, where the same verb is. used as 
here). " The clear reference to the Risen Christ in 'handled' makes it 
probable that the special manifestation indicated by (he two aorists is 
(hat given to the Apostles by (he Lord alter the Resurrec(ioD, which is 
in fact the revelation of Himself as He remains with His Church.. .The 
taci( reference is (he more worthy of notice because S. John does not men- 
tion (he fact of (he Resurreclion in his Epistle" (Westcott). Ter(ulliaa 
is very fond of insisting on the fact that the Lord was 'handled': Adi/, 
Prax. XV, twice; DeAnimd xvn.; De Fat. iii. ; comp. Ad Uxorcm IV. 
So also Ignatius {Smyr. iii.); "I know and believe that He was in the 
flesh even after the resurrection: and when He came to Peter and his 
company, He said to them, Take, handle Me, and see that I am not a 
bodiless demon." Bede points out that the ailment has special force 
as coming from the disciple who had lain on the Lord's bTeas(. No 
greater proof of the reality of His Body before and after the Resur- 
rection could be given. 

eftht word ef life\ Better, concendliff the Ward of life ; it is not 
the single genitive, but the genitive with a preposition. The preposi- 
tion is strongly in favour of 'Word', i.e. the personal Logos, rather 
than 'word', i.e. doctrine. For this preposition used of testimony 
concerning fa-sons comp. v. 9, 10; John 1. ij, Ji, 30, 48, ii. aj, v. 
3'.35> 30. 37. 39' 46. &c. We can hardly doabt, moreover, that 
' Word ' or ' Logos ' in this Introduction has the same meaning as in 
the Introduction to the Gospel ; especially as the Epistle was written 
as a companion to the Gospel. ' The Word', therefore, means the Son 
of God, m whom had been hidden from eternity all that God had to 
say to man, and who was the living expression of the Nature and Will 
of God. See on John i. i for the history of the tenn, which is peculiar 
to the phraseology of S. John. But of the two terms, Word and Life, the 
latter is here the emphatic one as is shewn by v. a and by the fact that 
'the Life' is one of the main topics of the Epistle (iL »S' "'■ '4> v- n. 
ii,*o), whereas 'the Word' isnot mentioned again. 'The Word of 
life'may be analc^ous to 'the tree of life', 'the water of life', 'the 
bread of life', where 'of life' means 'life-giving'; but more probably 
to 'the temple of His body', 'the sign of healing', where the genitive 
is one of apposition. 'The Word which is the Life' is the meaning. 
. Christ is at once the Word of God and the Life of man. 

a. For Iht life was manifisled\ Better, And the lift &c It is 



witness, and shew unto you that eternal life, which was with 

S. John's chatacteristic use of the simple conjunction. 'Manifest' 
(^(,iol*) also is one of S. John's characleristic words, frequent in 
Gospel and Epistle and occurring twice in Revelation. Words and 
phrases which connect the Epistle with the Gospel, or either of these 
with the Apocalype, should lie carefiiUy noted, 'Was manifested' 
means became such that He could be known by man.- Note that the 
sentence does not begin with a lelative, 'which was manifested', bat 
that the noun is repeated. This repetition, carrying on a part of one 
sentence into the QMt for further elucidation and development, is quite 
in S. John's style. 

have sim\ This is the result of the manifestation : the Divine Life 
has become perceptible b^, the senses. In what way this took place is 
told us in iv. i and John i. 14. 

and biar ti!itiu!s\ THe simple conneiion of these sentences by 'and' 
is alio in S. John's style; and 'beat witness' {iiaimistlt) is another of 
his favourite words, occu-ring frequently in Gospel, Epistle, and Apo- 
caly'pse. Testimony to the truth, with a view to producii^ belief in 
the Truth; on which eternal life depends, is one of his frequent thoughts. 
But (he frequency of 'bear witness' in his writings is much obscured In 
A. v., where the same verb is sometimes rendered 'bear record' (v. 7), 
'give record' (v, 10), and ' testify' (ir. 14, v. 9), and so also in the 
Gospel and the Revelation. Similarly the substantive ' witness ' [jiap- 
Tufia) is sometimes translated 'record' (t. 10, 11) and sometimes 
' testimony'. The R.V. in this respect has made great improvements. 
Comp. 'This Jesus did God raite up, whereof (or, of whom] we all 
flr/H/.WHj«'(Actsii. 3J). 

ami shrai uniff you] Better, oW d«cUn unto you: it is the same 
verb as occurs in the ne»t verse; rare in S. John (ivi. 15, but not 
iv. 51 or XX. 18) bnt frequent in S. Luke. In this parenthetical verse, 
a.1 in the main lentence of iv. 1 and 3, the Apostle emphatically reite- 
rates that wliat he has to communicate is the result of his own personal 
experience. ' He that hath seen hath borne witness, and his witness is 
true: and he knowelh tlial he saith true, that ye also may believe' 
0ohn xii. 35: comp. XX. 30, 31, xxi. 34). 

:Aat itemal lifi] Rather, Ul9 li/i, the eternal {life). _ "The repeti- 



n of the article brings forward separately and distinctly the t' 

^ions of life and eternity" (Jelf). It is well known that the transia- 

s of iGii did not perfectly understand the Greek article. Some- 



s they ignore it, sometimes they insert it unwarrantably, s 
(as here and v. 18) they exaggerate it by turning it into a demonstrative 
pronoun, Comp. 'Hat Prophet', 'M<i( Christ', '/ia/ bread' (John i. 
at, 15, vi. 14, 48. 69, viL 40). For ' the Life ' as a name for Christ comp. 
' I am the Resurrection and the Ufe ' : ' I am the Way, and the Truth, 
•nd the Life' (John xi. is> tiv. 6). 'Eternal life' is another of S. 
John's characteristic phrases, a fact somewhat obliterated in A.V. by 
the Greek phrase being often rendered 'everlasting life' or 'life ever- , 
lasting'. 'Eternal' is belter than 'everlasting', although in popular 



the Father, and was manifested unto us j) that which we i 
have seen and heard declare we unto you, that ye also may 

language the two words ate synonymoos. S. John's ' eternal life ' has 
Dothing to do with time, but depends on our lelalioa lo Jesus Christ. 
S- John tells us over and over itgain Chat eternal life can be possessed 
in this world (v. ii, 13, ao, iii. 15 1 see on John iii. 36, v. »+, vi. 47). 
He never applies 'eternal' (uiwiof) to anything but life, excepting 
in Rev. jiiv. 6, where he speaks of an ' efemal gospel '. 

tohiik was Tirilh tht Father\ Or, ibhuh indted was Tvith the Fdlktn 
it is not the simple but compound relative, denoting that what follows 
is a special attribute ; ' which was such as to be with the Father '. For 
the ' was ' see on f. I. 'With the Father' is exactly pnrallel to 'with 
God' in John i. i. It is anticipated in the passage on the Divine 
Wisdom; 'Then I was by Him as one brought up with Him'fProv. 
viii. 30). It indicates the distinct Personality of 'the Life'. Had 
the Apostle written 'which was in God', we might have thought 
that he meant a mere attribute of God. 'With (he Father' is apud 
Patrtm, 'face to face' or 'at home with the Father', Comp. 'to 
taiiy a while witk you' (i Cor. xvi. 7); 'when we were ■aiilh you' 
(r Thess. iii. 4); 'whom I would fain have kept with me' (Philem. 13I. 

was maaiftsted unia us] Repeated from the beginniag of the verse. 
In both cases we have a change from the imperfect tense (of the con- 
tinuous preexislence of Christ) to the aorist (of the comparatively 
momentary manifestation). But S. John's repetitions generally carry 
us a step lurther. The manifestation would be little to us, if we had no 
share in it. But that Being who was from all eternity with the Father, 
has been made known, and made known la us. 

8. Thai which we hcaie siat and hfard'\ In letaming to the main 
sentence he repeats a portion of it. The ideas of the lirst half and of 
the second half of the main sentence are not the same. In v. i he is 
thinking mainly of itihat he has lo declare, viz. One e:ilsting from all 
eternity and intimately known to himself I inn. 3 he is thinking mainly 
of why he declares this, viz. to promote mutual fellowship. 

dalare wi unio yau\ Add, alai) ; 'you as well as we', or possibly, 
' you as well as others, who have already been told', must have a share 
in the good tidings. Comp. ' We cannot but speak the things which 
we saw and heard ' {Acts iv. »o). Where does S. John declare Hiro 
who was from the beginning and was so well known to him and to 
others 7 Not in this Epistle, for no such declaration is found in it ; but 
in the Gospel, which consists of such a declaration. We shall miss the 
purport of the Epistle if we do not beat constantly in mind that it was 
written as a companion to the Gospel. Parallels between the two 
abound; in what follows we have a striking one. Note the sequence of 
ideas: i. the ^rju/irnfi! on which their convicrion was based, 'haveseen'; 
3. their declaration of these convictions as Apostles, 'bear witness'; 
J. thdr declaration of them as Evangelists, 'declare'. 

that ye also may have fellaviship with us\ Comp. ' that they may be 
one, even as We are' (John xvii. 11). Christ's prayer and S. John's 



have 'fellowship with us: and truly our fellowship is with 
4 the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. And these 
s iAia^s write we unto you, that your joy may be full This 

purpose are one and the same. See on r. 4. 'Ye also', who have 
fiof heard, or seen, or handJed. 

ftllowskif\ Or, communion ; almost always used of fellowship with 
ficrsons(i Cot. i. 9) or with things peraonified (1 Co(. vi. 14). The 
word is rare in N. T. oulside S. Paul's writings. It "generally deiifites 
the fellowship of persons with persons in one and the same object, 
always common to all and soraetimes whole to each " (Canon Evans on 
I Cor. X. 16). This is S. John's conception of the Church; each mem- 
ber of it possesses (he Son, and through Him the Father ; and this 
common possession gives communion with all other members as well as 
with the Divine Persons. 

and truly our fellawship] Or, jria, and our fcllovahip: there is a 
double conjunction in the Greek, as in John vi. 51. The Apostle will 
tell them what ' fellowship with us' really means: 'but our fellowship 
is not merely fellowship with us ; it is fellowship with the Father and 
the Son' (John xiv, 33). The 'our', like 'eternal' inf. 3 is very em- 
phatic: 'the fellowship that is ours, that we enjoy'. . 

JEs Son ytsta Ckris(\ This full description is given for solemnity j 
and also perhaps to bring out the idea of which the Epistle is so full, 
that Christians are all one family, and in their relation to God share in 
the Sonship of Christ. Comp. ' God is faithful, thtongb whom ye were 
called into ihtifellmuship of His Son Jesus Christ Our Lord' (1 Cor._ L g). 

The fulness of the expression (comp. iii. 13) is not so apparent In the 
English as in the Greek, which literally rendered runs thas ; is valA the 
Falher and leilh the Son of Him, ^esus Christ. Both the preposition 
and the definite article are repeated, marking emphatically the distinc- 
tion and equality between the Son and the Father. Thus two funda- 
mental truths, which the philosophical heresies of the age were apt 
to obscure or deny, are here clearly laid down at the outset; (i) the 
distinctness of personality and equality of dignity between the Father 
and the Son; (1) the identity of the eternal Son of GkI with the 
historical person Jesus Christ. 

4. lAeie things write Tiie] These words apply to the whole Epistle, 
of which he here states the purpose, just as in John xx. jt be states the 
purpose of the Gospel. Both ' write' and 'we' are emphatic : it is a 
permanent message that is sent, and it is sent by apostolic authority. 

that your joy may be full'\ According to the better reading and 
rendering, that our joy_ may be fnUUMI. Tyodale in his first dition 
((515) has 'your', in his second (153+) and third (isjs) 'our'. In the 
Greek we have a passive paitidple, not an adjective: that our joy may be 
made full and may reniaia so. Moreover the expression that joy is made 
liill or fulfilled is one of 5. John's characlenstic phrases, and this should 
bebiuught out in translation. The active 'fnlfil my joy 'occurs Pbll.ii. 9 ; 
but the passive only here, John iii. 11), xv. 11, xvi. 34, ^ivii. 13; 1 John 
II. Comp. 'These things have I spoken unto you, that My joy may be 
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inyoa, and that youi jo;ma;befiillilled', and 'These things I speak in 
the wurtd, that Ibey may have My joy fulfiUed in themselves' (John iv. 
II, Kvii. 15). Once moieChiist's prayer and S.John's purpose ale one 
and the same. See on i'. 3. ' Our joy' may mean either the Apostolic 
joy at the good results of Apostolic teaching ( or the joy in which the 
recipiaUs of the teaching share^'youre as well as ours . In either case 
the joy is that serene happiness, which is the result of conscious union 
with God and good men, of conscious possession of eternal life (see on 
V. 13], and which raises us above pain and sorrow and remorse. The 
first person plural used throughout this Introduction is the plural of 
authority, indicating primarily S. John, but S. John as the repre- 
sentative of the Apostles. In the body of the Epistle he uses the iirst 
person singular (ii. i, 7, 8, 13, 13. 14, ai, 16, t. 13). The concluding 
words of the Introduction to the Epistle of Barnabas are striliine both 
in their resemblance and difference: "Now I, not as a teacher, but as 
one of you, will set forth a few things, by means of which in your 
present case ye may be gladdened." Bede remarks, doubtless as the 
result of personal experience, that the joy of teachers is made full when 
by their preaching many are brought to the communion of the Church 
and of liim through whom the Church is strengthened and increased. 

The following profound thoughts stru^le for expression in these four 
opening verses. There is a Being who has existed with God the Father 
from aU eternity : He is the Father's Son : He is also the expression of 
the Father's Nature and Will. He has been manifested in space and 
time; and of that manifestation I and others have had personal know- 
ledge ! by the united evidence of our senses we have been convinced of 
its reality. In revealing to us the Divine Nature He becomes to us life, 
eternal hfe. With the declaration of all this in oui hands as the Gospel, 
we come to you in this Epistle, that you may unite with us in our great 
possession, and that our joy in the Lord may be made complete. 

We now enter upon the first main division of the Epistle; which 
extends to ii. aS, the chief subject of which (with much digression) is 
the theme God is Light, and that in two parts : i. the Positive Side — 
What Walking in the Light involves; the Condition and 
Conduct of the Believer (i. s— ii. n): ii. the Negative Side— 
What Walking in the Lioht excludes ; the Things and 
Persons to bb avoided (ii. 11— 18), These parts will be subdivided 
as we reach them. 

i. 6— ii. 38. God is Light. 
i. 8— ii. 11. What Walking in the Light involves. 
This section is largely directed against the Gnostic doctrine that to 
the man of enlightenment all conduct is morally indiSerent. Against 
every form of this doctrine, which sapped the very foundations of 
Christian Ethics, the Apostle never wearies of inveighing. So far from 
its being true that all conduct is alike to the enlightened man, it is the 
character of his conduct that will shew whether he is enlightened or 
not. If he is walking in tbe light his condition and conduct will 
exhibit these (bings; i. Fellows^ with God and mith the Brtlkrm 



then is the message which we have heaid of him, and 
declare unto you, that God is light, and in him is no 



6— T. Fellowship with God and with the Brbtkren. 

0. This lAm is the missagt vihich lee have heard of Hint] Belter, 
tuA lie message vrhitrA we Aave Aeani tmm //iih li tbli. '"nus'isthe 
predicate, as so oflea in S. John: *Bul the judgment is this' (Jobn iii. 
19); 'The commandment is this' (xv. tj) ; 'The etemid life is this' 
(ivii. aj: comp. 1 John iii. 11,33, "■ 3r "1 '4! " John 6. In all these 
cases '!S this' means ' This is what it consists in. This is the sum and 
substance of il'. The conjunction does not introduce an inference : 
here, as in the Gospel, the main portion of the writing is joined on to 
the Introduction by a simple 'and'. Tyndalc, Cranmer, and the 
Bhemish all liave 'and': 'then' comes from Geneva, apparently under 
the influence of Beza's igilur. The connexion of thought seems to be 
this. S. John is writing that we may have fellowship with God (v. 3} : 
and in order to have this we must know i. what God is {v. 5), and 
t. what we consequently ate bound to be {6 — lo). The woid for 
'message' liyytUa) occurs only in Ihis Epistle, (iii. 11) in N.T., but is 
more frequent in LXX. 

Once more we have a striking parallel between Gospel and Epistle: 
the Gospel opens with a sentence very similar in form; 'And the wit- 
ness of John is this' (i. ig). All these similarities strengthen the belief 
that the two were written about [he same time, and were intended to 
accompany one another. 

frsm Hitii\ From Christ. The pronoun used (oMi) is not the one 
(JKcTni) commonly used for Christ in this Epistle. But here the con- 
text decides: 'Him ' refers back to 'His Son Jesus Christ' (v. 3), the 
subject of the opening verses (i — 3). Moreover, it was from Christ, and 
not immediately from the Father, that the Apostles received their 
message. 

and declare unlo }im\ Better, anda^aaaa^unloyau: not precisely 
the same verb as was rendered 'declare' in w. 1, 3. Both are com- 
pounds of the same verb; but while the former has merely the notion of 
proclaiming and making known, this has the notion of proclaiming 
again what has been received elsewhere. The one is annuniiare, the 
other rmuntiari. S. John hands on the missage received from Christ : 
it is no invention of his own. It is a message, and not a discovery. 
So also the Spirit makes known or reveals to us truths which proceed 
from the Father Qohn xvi. 13, 14, is): comp. John iv. 15; 1 Cor. vil. 
7 i t Pet. i. II, where the same verb is used in all cases. 

Cod is lighl^ This is the theme of the Erst main division of the 
Epistle, as 'God is Love' oftbesecond: so that this verse stands in the 
same relation to the first great division as w. 1—4 to the whole Epistle. 
No one tells us so much about the Nature of God as S. John : other 



darkness at alL If we say that we have fellowship with « 

writers tell us what God tUei,iiaA what attribntes "Se possaus ; 5. John 
lelU us what He is. There are three statements in the Bible which 
stand alone as revelations of the Nature of God, and they are all in the 
writings of S. John: 'God is spirit' (John iv. i+); 'God is light', and 
'God IS love' (i John iv. 8). Id all these momentous statements the 
predicate has no article, either definite or indefinite. We are not told 
that God is the Spirit, or l/it Light, or the I^ve : nor (in all probability) 
that He is a Spirit, or o light. But 'God is spirit, is light, is love ' : 
spirit, light, love are His very Nature. They are not mere attributes, 
Uke mercy and justice; they are Himself. They are probably the 
nearest approach to a definition of God that the human mind could . 
frame or comprehend : and in the history qf thought and religion they 
are unique. The more we consider them, the more Ihey satisfy us. 
The simplest intellect can understand their meaning ; the subtlest can- 
not exhaust it. No philosophy, no religion, not even the Jevvish, had 
risen to the truth that God is light. 'The Lord shall be ta theeaa ever- 
lasting light' (Is. Ix. 19, 30) is far short of it. But S. John knows it : 
and lest the great message which he conveys to us in his Gospel, > God 
is spirit', should seem somewhat bare and empty in its indefiniteness, be 
adds this other message in his Epistle. ' God is light, God is love '. No 
figure borrowed from the material world could give the idea of perfection 
so clearly and fully as light. It suggests tibiquily, brightness, happi- 
ness, intelligence, truth, purity, holiness. It suggests excellence without 
limit and without taint ; an excellence whose nature it is to communicate 
itself and to pervade everything from which it is not of set purpose shut 
out. 'Let there be light' was the first fiat of the C reator ; and on it all 
the rest depends. Ljght is the condition of beauty, and life, and 
growth, and activity : and this is as true in the intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual spheres as in the material universe. 

Of the many beautiful and true ideas which the utterance 'God is 
light' suggests 10 ns, two are specially prominent in this Epistlej inltl- 
ligtnse and holintss. The Christian, anomted with the Holy Spirit, 
and in communion with God in Christ, possesses (r) knowledge, h) 
righteousness, (i) 'Ye know Him which is from the beginning' (ii. 
'3i '4); 'I have not written tinto yoa because ye know not the truth, 
but because ye know it' (ii. n); ' Ye need not that anyone teach you' 
(ii. 17); Ac. &c. (1) 'Every one that hath this hope on him purifieth 
himself, even as He is pure' (Hi. 3)1 'Whosoever is begotten of God 
doeth no sin, because his seed abideth in him: and he cannot sin, 
because he is begotten of God'; &c &c 

and in Him is no darkntss at ail] Or, retaining the telling order of 
the Greek, anj darkness in Him thert is ncni at all. This antithetic 
frarallelism is characteristic of S. John's style. He frequently empha- 
siies a statement by following it up with a denial of its opposite. Thus, 
in the next verse, 'We lie, and do not the truth'. Comp. 'We lead 
ourselves astray, and the truth is not in 115' {v. 8) ; Abideth in the 
light, and there is none occasion of stumbling in, him' (ii. 10); 'Is 



him, and walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth : 

true, and is, no lie' (ji. 17) : comp. ii. 4. So also in the Gospel : see on 
John i. 3. The denial here is very strong, the negative being doubled 
inlheGreelt; 'noaev/hatever, nane at ali'. 

Another parallel between the Gospel and the Epistle must bete be 
pointed out. In the Proline to the former we have these ideas in 



the » 

'God is /if^/, and darimst in Him theie is none'. Must we not 
■appose that the sequence of thought here has been influenced by the 
sequence in the corresponding portion of the Gospel? 

The figuiative use of 'daiknesS' for moral darkness, i.e. error and 
tin, is very frequent in S. John (il 8, 9, 11; see on John i. 5, viii, 11). 
These passages shew that the meaning of this verse cannot be, ' God 
has now been revealed, and no part of His Nature remains unknown'; 
which, moreover, could never be stated of Him who is incomprehen- 
sible. S. John is laying the foundation of Christian Ethics, of which 
the very first principle is that there is a God who intellectually, 
moially, and spiritualty is light. 

"In speaking of 'light' and 'darkness' it is probable that S. John 
had before him the Zoroastrian speculations on the two opposing 
spiritual powers which influenced Christian thought at a very early date 
(Westcoitt. 

6. An inference from, the first principle just laid down. God is 
light, utterly removed from all darkness : therefore to be in darkness is 
to be cut off from Him. 

If we iay\ With great gentleness he puis the case hypothetical! y, 
and with great delicacy he includes himself in the hypothesis. This 
'if we' continues in almost every verse until ii. 3, after which it is 
changed into the equivalent ' he that', which continues down to ii. 1 1 ; 
after that neither form is used. This is one of several indications thai 
from i. 6 to ii. 11 is a definite division of the Epistle, based upon the 
introductory verse, i. s- With ii. 11 there is a new departure. 

w^km(lar&nas\ This 'walk' (rtwiaTfUp) is the Latin i/^jarj" and 
signifies the ordinary course of life. 1*116 word in this sense is frequent 
in S. Paul and iu S. John. Comp. ii. 6, ir; a John iv. 6; 3 John 
3, 4 ; Rev. xxi. 14'; John viii. i a. It expresses not merely action, but 
habitual action. A life in moral darkness can no more have commu- 
nion with God, than a life in a coal-pit can have communion with the 
sun. For 'what communion hath light with darkness?' (1 Cor. vi. 4), 
Light can be shut out, but it cannot be shut in. Some Gnostics taught, 
not merely that to the illuminated all oonduct was alike, but that to 
reach the highest form of illumination men must experience every kind 
of action, however abominable, in order to work themselves free from 
the powers that rule the world (Eus. ^. £. IV. vii.^).^^ 'In darkness' 
should probably be in tlie darkness: in its'. 6, 7, as m ii. 8, 9, 11, both 
light and darkness have the article in the Greek, which is not merely 
generic but emphatic; that which is light indeed is opposed to that 



but if we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have 7 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ 

which is darkness indeed. In i Cor. vi. 14, 'What communioii hath 
ligbt with darkness ?', neither word has the article. 

we He, and do not the truth'] Aatithetic parallelism, as in v. 5. The 
nwative Blalement here carries us fiirlher than the positive one : it 
indudes conduct as well as speech. See on John lii. 11, where 'doing 
the truth' is opposed to 'practising evil'. It is also the opposite of 
'doings lie' (Rev. ixi. 97, nxii. 15). In LXX. 'to do mercy and IrutA' 
is found several times. So also S. Paul opposes truth to inifiii(? ( r Cor. 
xiii. 6); shewing that neither does he confine truth to- tnithfulness in 
words. In this Epistle we find many striliing harmonies in thought and 
language between S. John and S. Paul, quite fatal to the view that 
there is a fundamental difference in teaching between the two Apostles. 

7. A further inference from the first principle laid down in n. 5 : 
walking in the light involves not only fellowship with God but fellow- 
ship with the brethren. This verse takes the opposite hypothesis to 
that just considered and expands it. We ofleti find (comp. z'. 9) that 
S. John while seeming to go back or repeat, really pn^esses and 
gives us something fresh. It would have enforced v, 6, but it would 
have told us nothing fresh, to say 'if we waHc in the light, and say 
that we bave fellowship with Him, we speak the truth, and do not lie'. 
And it is interesting to find that the craving to make this vtrse the 
exact antithesis of the preceding one has generated another reading, 
'we have fellowship with Him', instead of 'with one another'. This 
reading is as old as the second century, for TertulHan {Dt Pud. xix.) 
quotes, 'Hvero', intuit, ' in lumint inadamus, commurtinneM cam eo 
Jialiebiaiis, et sangias &u:.' Clement of Alexandria also seems to have 
known of this reading. Iliis is evidence of the earl^ date of our Epistle; 
for by the end of the second century iinportimt differences of reading 
had already arisen and become widely diffused. 

or St is in the lighi\ We taali, God it- we move through space 
and time ; He is in eternity. Of Him wiio is everywhere, and knows 
no change, we can only say, 'He is'. Comp. the similar thought of 
S. Paul ; ' Who only hath inmnortality, dwelling in light unapproach- 
able' (i Tim. vi. 16). That which ji light must ever be m light. Wo 
then must make our spiritual atmosphere similar to His, that our 
thoughts and conduct may reflect Him. 

fellowship one with armtAa} This certainly refers to the mutual 
fellowship of Christians amsiig themselves, as is clear from iii. 13, iv. 
7, 13; i John £. It does «fl( refer to fellowship between God and man, 
as S. Augustine and others, desiring to make this verse parallel to v. 6, 
have interpreted. S. John would scarcely express the relation between 
God and man by such a phrase as ' we have fellowship with one an- 
other' (^(r' iiXA7i\&ii'}. Contrast 'I ascend nnto My Father and your 
Father, and My God and your God' (John xx. 17). In that 'thick 
darkness', whidi prevailed 'in all the land of Egypt three days, they 
saw net one another, neither rose any from Ms place for three days' (Ex, 
S. JOHN (EP.) § 



3 his Son cleanseth us from all sin. If we say that we have 

xi. II, 13]: i.e. there was an absolute cessation of fellowship. Society 
could not continue in the dark: but when the light returned, society 
wits restored. So also in the spiritual world: when the light comes, 
individuals have that communion one with another whidi in darkness 
is impossible. In a similar spirit Cicero declares that real friendship 
is impossible without viilue {Di AmU. vi. 10). 

an4 Ihi blood of Jtsut Chris(\ Oroit 'Christ' with all the oldest 
authorities; so also Widit and Tyndale's first edition. The 'and' 
shews that this is a further consequence of walking in the light. "For 
this is the virtue of the Lord's blood, that such as it mis already 
purified from sin, and thenceforward has set in the light, it renders 
thenceforward pure, if they continue steadfastlj' walkit^ in the light" 
(TertuU. Di Mad. xix.). One who walks in spiritual darkness cannot 
appropriate that cleansing from sin, which is wrought by the blood of 
Jesus, shed on the cross as a propiliatioQ for sin. 

His Sim\ Not redundant: (i) it is a passing contradiction of Cerin- 
thus, who taught that Jesus was a mere man when His blood was shed, 
for the Divine element in His nature left Him when He was arrested 
ID the garden; and of the Ebionites, who taught that He was a mere 
man from His birth to His death ; (1) it explains how this blood can 
have such virtue t it is the blood of One who is the Son of God. 

cUaitselK\ Note the present tense of what goes on continually; that 
constant cleaning which even the holiest Christians need (see on John 
xiii. 10). One who lives in the light knows his own frailty and is con- 
tinually availing hitnself of the purifying power of Christ's sacrificial 
death. " This passage shews that the gratuitous pardon of sins is given 
us not once only, but that it is a benefit perpetually residing in the 
Church, and daily offered 10 the faithful" (Calvtn). Note also the 'all'; 
there is no limit to its cleansing power: even pievous sinners can be 
restored to the likeness of God, in whom is no darkness at all. This 
refutes by anticipation the error of the Novalians, who denied pardon 
to mortal sins after baptism. Comp. ' How much more shall the blood 
of Christ.., cleanse your conscience' (Heb. ix. 14), and 'These are 
they which come out of the great tribulation, and Ikty vxxshid their 
rabei and modi them ■wkiit in Ihi blood of Ike Lamb' (Rev. vit. 14). 

8—10. COKSCtOUSNESS AND CONFESStON OF SiN. 



ing blood of Jesus. But it also involves something 01 
intensifies our consciousness of sin, and therefore our desire to get rid 
of it by confessing it. No one can live in the light without being 
abundantly convinced that he himself i^ not light. 

8. Jf we say\ See on v. 6. Doubtless there were some who said 
so, and more perhaps who thought so; 'say' need not mean more than 
' say in our hearts '. S. John's own teaching might easily be misunder- 
stood as encouraging such an error, if one portion of it (iii. g, 10} were 
taken without the rest. 



no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. 
If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us » 

ifv Aav^ no n'n] 'To ha.ve sin' is a phrase peculiar to S. John ia 
N. T. There is no need Xo inquire whether original or actual sin is 
meant: the cipression is quite general, covering sin of every kind. 
Only One human being has been able to say ' The things pleasing to 
■ God J always do'; 'Which of you convicteth Me of sin?'; 'The ruler 
of the world hath nothing in Me' (John viii. lo, 46, xiv. jo). The 
more a man knows of the meaning of ' God is light', i.e. the more he 
realises the absolute pnrity and holiness of God, the more conscious 
he will become of his own impurity and sinfulness : comp. Job ix. 1, 
xiv. 4, IV. 14, xxv. 4; Prov. xx. g\ Eccles. vii. 10. 

wt dtceivc curiilves\ Not merely we are mistaken, or are misled, 
but wi lead. ourselTaa utray. In the Greek it is neither the middle, 
nor the passive, but the active with the reflexive pronoun : the erring is 
all our own doing. See on v. ii. We do for ourselves what Satan, the 
arch-deceiver (Rev. xii. 9, xx. 10) endeavours to do for us. The active 
(rXor^) is frequent in S. John, especially in the Apocalypse (ii. 16, 
iii. 7; Kev. ii. »o, xii. 9, xiii. 14, lix. »o, xx. 3, 8, 10). An examina- 
tion of these passages will shew that Ihe word is a strong one and 
implies serious departure from the truth: comp. John vii. 11. 

the truth ii not in us] Because we are in an atmosphere of self-roade 
darkness which shuts the truth out. The truth may be all round us, 
but we are not in contact with it : it is not in us. One who shuts him- 
self in a dark room has no light, though the sun may be shining 
brightly. All words about truth, 'the truth, true, truly', are character- 
istic of S. John. Note the antithetic parallelism, and see on v, 5. 

9. I/vK conftis eur sins\ The opposite hypothesis is now taken and 
expanded, as in &. 7 ; see note there. But there is no conjunction, no 
'but', as in I'. 7; and the asyndeton is telling. Greek has sndi a 
wealth of connecting particles, that in that language asyndeton is 
specially remarkable. Here there is expansion and progress, not only 
in the second half of the verse where 'He is faithful and righteous' 
takes the place of 'iw are true' ; but in the first half also; where ' con- 
fess our sins' takes the place of 'say aw have sin'. The latter ad- 
mission costs us little : the confession of the particular sins which we 
have committed costs a good deal, and is a guarantee of sincerity. He 
who refuses to confess, may perhaps desire, but certainly does not atk 
forgiveness. ' He that covereth his sins shall not prosper : but whoso 
conlesseth and foisaketh them shall have mercy' (Prov. xiviii. ij). 
Obviously confession to Him who is 'failhlul and righteous', and to 
those 'selves 'whom we should otherwise 'lead astray', is all that is 
meant. The passage has nothing to do with the question of conles- 

faiihful and ptst] BeUtTi/aiihJu! and il^taotu, to bring out the 
contrast with 'unrighteousness' and the connexion with 'Jesus Christ 
the righteous ' (ii. 1), where the same word (Ueouh) is used. The Greek 
'and (icai] sometimes means 'and yet', and frequently does so in 



Id our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. If we 
say that we have not sinned, we make him a liar, and his 
word is not in us. 

S> John : see on John i. lo. It is possible tha.t it h^ this meaning 
here. 'God is faithful (to His promises to us) and ytt righteous (io 
hating ixA punishing sin)'. He keeps His promise of taeicj to the 
penitent without losing Hia character for righteousness und justice. In 
any case beware of making 'righteous' a vt^e equivalent fot 'kind, 
gentle, merciful'. It means 'just' (which is to some extent the opposite 
of ' merciful'), and af&rms that God ink^^ingHis word^'iwj to each his 
due. The distinction which refers 'laithful' to mortal sins and 
'righteous' to venial ones is frivolous. For 'faithful' in the sense of 
keeping promises coinp. 'He is faithftil that promised' (Heb. x. aj); 
'She counted Him faithful who had promised (Heb. xi. ii): and for 
'righteous' in the sense of giving just awards comp. 'Righteous art 
Thou... because Tbon didst thus judge. ..True and righteous are Thj 
judgments' (Rev. xvi. 5—7). 

to forgive us eur linsj In spite of what some eminent scholars have 
said to the contrary, it is perhaps true that the Greek for these words 
includes !o some extent the idea of intention and aim. Thus the \\A- 
gfitu, jidtlis est el Justus, ut remittat nobis peccata nostra: and Wiclif, 
'He is feithful and just that He forgeve to us oure synnes'; and the 
Rhemisfa, 'He is faithful and just, for to forgive us our sinnes'. In 
S. John we find the conviction deeply rooted that all things happen iii 
accordance with the decrees of God ; events are the results of His pur- 
poses. And this conviction inflnences his language : So that constructions 
(ba) which originally indicated s. purpose, sjid which even in late Greek 
do not lose this meaning entirely, are specially frequent in his writings : 
see on John t. 36. It is Gods decree and aim that His ^thfulness 
Iri^tec- -'-•■ - ' ...-'----.-- -. -. 



% should appear in Mis foi^ring us and cleansing 
us. Coinp. 'Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned. ..that Thou might- 
est be justified when Thou speakeat, and be clear when Thou judgest' 

(p,, Ii. 4). 

our sins] Tho?e particular acts of sin which we have confessed, and 
from the punishment due for which we are thus set free. '1 said, I 
will confess my tran^essions unto the Lord ; and Thou forgavest the 
iniquity of my sin' (Ps. xxxii. s). 'He that coverelh his sins shall not 
prosper: but whoso confesseth and for^aketh them shall have mercy' 
(Prov. xxviii. 13). 

and to cleanse tu] This is not a repetition in different words ; it is a 
second and distinct r^ull of our confession ; r. We are absolved from 
sin's punishment ; 1. We are freed from an's pollution. The forgive- 
ness is the averting of God's wrath ; the cleansing is the begitming of 
holiness. 

10. that we ha^ nst sinned] This is not the same a» ' that we have 
no an' (v. 8), and therefore we have once more not repetition, but ex- 
pansion and strengthening of what precedes. 'Have no sin' refers to a 
sitlfut stale; 'have not sinned' refers to the actual commission of par. 



V. I.] I. JOHN, II. 8$ 

My little children, these things write I unto you, tb^ ye 2 

ticulac acts of ran: the one is the inward principle, the Other is its 
result. But the whole context shews that neither expression refers to 
sins committed before baptism : no Christian would have denied these : 
moreover S. John does not write to the recently converted, but to those 
who have had time to grow lukewarm and indifferent. Both expressions 
refer to sin after baptism, and the perfect [■^iiafirijKaiicr) has the common 
meajiing of the Greek perfect, present result of past action; 'we are in 
the condition of not having sinned'. This use of [he perfect is specially 
frequent in S. John. 

we mate Him a liar\ Worse than 'we lead ourselves astray' (n. 8), 
as that is worse than 'we lie' (w. 6). This use of the verb 'make' in 
the sense of 'assert that one is' is frequent in the Gospel: 'He made 
Himself the Son of God ' ; ' Every one that niaktth himself a king' (John 
xix. 7, li; comp. V. |8, viii. 53, x. 33). God's promise to forgive sin 
to the peoilent would be a lie if there were no sin to be repented of. 
And more than this; God's whole scheme of salvation assumes that all 
men are sinful and need to be redeemed: therefore those who deny 
their sinfulness chaise God with deliberately framing a vast libel on 
human nature. Whereas S. Paul says, 'Let God be fonnd true, but 
every man a liar' (Rom. iii. 3). 

His word is not in uj] God's revelation of Himself has no home in 
our hearts: it remains outside us, as the light remains outside and 
separated from him who shuts himself up in darkness. The expressions, 
'to be in' and 'to ^de in', to express intimate relationship, are 
characteristic of S. John : and either of the Ihmgs related can be said to 
be in the other. Thus, either ' His word is not in us' (comp, ii. r+), or 
'If ye abide in My word' (John viii. 31I : either 'The truth is not in us' 
(v. 8), or 'He standelh not in the Irulh' (John xiii. 44). Sometimes the 
two modes of expression are combined ; 'Abide in Me, aiul I in you ' 
(John XV. 4). 'His word' means especially the Gospel: as it is (he sins 
of Christiatts which are being considered, the O.T., though 



Ch. II. 1— «. Obedience to God by Imitation of Christ. 

1—4. The Apostle is stilt treating of the condition and conduct of 
the believer as determined by his walking in the light ; there is no 
break between the two chapters. Having ^ewn us that even Christ- 
ians constantly sin, he goes on (i) to point out the remedy for sin, (1) 
to exhort us not to sin. The paragraph begins and ends with the latter 
point, but the former constitutes the chief link with the preceding 
paragraph: comp. i. 7. He who craves to grow in sanctification, and 
yet is conscious of his own frailty must coiulantly have recourse to the 
Advocate and His cleansing blood : thus he will be enabled to obey 
God mote and more perfectly. 

1. My lUilt ehildren\ The diminutive form (reiitla} does not at all 
imply that he is addressing persons of tender age : it is a term of en- 



sin DOt. And if any man sin, we have an advocate wjth the 

deanncQt. Wiclif has ' litil sonei ' as a rmdenDg of the filieli of the 
Vulgate; Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Genevan Version all waver be- 
tween 'babes' (which is far too strong) and 'little children'. Setting 
aside GaL iv. 19, where the reading is uncertain, the word occurs only 
in this Epstle (vtr. ii, iS, iii. 7, ig, iv. 4, v. 11) and once in the 
Gospel (xiii. 33). Possibly it is a reminiscence of Christ's farewell 
address in John xiii. S. John's conception of the Church is thai of a 
family, in which all are children of .God and brethren one of another, 
but in which also some who are elders stand in a parental relation to 
the younger brethren. Thus there were families «-ithin the family, 
each with its own father. And who had a better right to consider him- 
self a father than the last surviving Apostle ? "The Apostles loved and 
cherished that name, and all that it implied, and all that illustrated it. 
They much preferred it lo any title which merely indicated an office. 
It was more spiritual; it was more personal; it asserted better the 
divine order; it did more to preserve the dignity and ^credness of all 
domestic relations" (Maurice). Comp. the story of 'S.John and the 
Robber' (p. 14). 

Thisi things\ Probably refers to the preceding paragraph (i. S— lO) 
mther than to what follows. On the one hand ihey must beware of 
the spiritual pride which is one of the worst forms of sin ; on the other 
thn must not think that he is bidding them acc^uiesce in a state of sin. 
/ write\ Henceforward the Apostle uses the more personal and 
direct first person singular. Only in the Introduction (i. 4) does he use 
the apostolic 'write ow': contrast ii. r, ;, 8, ji, 13, 14, ai, it, v. 13. 

that ye sin nBt\ The Apostle is not giving a command, but stating 
his reason for writing thus ; i« otiler Uiat ye may not iln. Tyndale^ 
first editionhas 'that ye should not sin'. That is his aim; to lead 
them onward to perfect holiness, to perfect likeness to God. Those 
who are on the one hand warned of their liability to sin, and on the 
other are told of fvhat cleanses them from sin, are put in the way 
towards this high ideal. 

And if any man Jin] Or, have sinned (fieccaveril) : S. John IS not 
telling the intending sinner that sin is a light matter; but the penitent 
sinner that sin is not irremediable. In both sentences 'sin' is in the 
4orist, and implies a definite act, not an habitual state, of sin. We are 
to avoid not merely a life of sin, but any sin whatever. And not merely 
the habitual siimer, bat he who falls into a single sin, needs and has an 
Advocate. Sin and its remedy are staled in immediate proximity, just 
as they are found in life. 

we Aave an Adveeale] Just as we always have sin (i. S), so we always 
have One ready to plead for pardon. S. John does not say 'Ae hath 
an Advocate', but 'tiie have' one; he breaks the logical Bow of the 
sentence rather than seem not to include himself in the need and posses- 
sion of an Advocate. On Advocate or Paraclete (roptUXijroi) see on 
John idv. 16. It means one who is summoned ti> lie side ef another, 
especially to serve as his helper, spokesman {fsatsae fatrontii), or inter- 



v.2.1 I. JOHN, n. 87 

Father, Jesus Christ the righteous : and he is the propitiation ■> 

cessor. The word occurs in N.T. only in S. John; bete in (he Epistle 
and four limes in the Gospel (liv. 16, 16, xv. I'j, xvi. 7}. It is unlikely 
that S. John «ould use the word in totally different senses in the two 
writings, especially if the Epistle was written to accompany the Gospel. 
We must tbercfote Rnd some meaning which will suit all five passages. 
Two renderings compete for acceptation, 'Comforter' and 'Advocate'. 
Both make good sense in the Gospel, and (though there is by no means 
agreement on the point) 'Advocate' makes the best sense. 'Advocate' 
is the only rendering which is at all probable here! it exactly suits the 
context. ' We have a Comforter with the Father' would be intolerable. 
The older English Versions (excepting Tavemer, who has ' spokesman ') 
all have 'Advocate' here; atid (excepting the Rhemish, which has 
'Paraclete') all have 'Comforter' in the Gospel: and of course 
this unanimity influenced the translators of i6ir. But 'Advocate' 
as the one rendering which suits all five passages should, be- adopted 
throughout. Then we see the full meaning of Christ's promise 
(John xiv, 16), ' I will pray the Father, and He shall give you another 
Advocate'. Jesus Christ is one Advocate; the Holy Spirit is another. 
As S. Paul says, ' the Spirit Himself maieth initrcetiioH for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered' : and it is worthy of remark 
that he uses precisely the same language to express the intercession of 
the Spirit and the intercession of Oirist (Rom. viii. 16, 47, 34). Comp. 
Heb. vii. 15, ix. 14; i Tim. ii. 5. Philo's use of the word 'Paraclete' 
throws considerable light upon its meaning. He often uses it of the 
high-priest with his breastplate of judgment [Ex. xxviii, 30} interceding 
on earth for Israel, and also of the Divine Word or Logos giving 
efficacy in heaven to the intercession of the priest upon earth : ' It was 
necessary that the priest who is consecrated to the Father of the world 
should employ an Advocate most perfect in efficacy, even the Son, for 
the blotting-out of sins and the obtaining of abundant blessings' {Dt 
Vita Sfosis, 111. xiv. 155). It is evident that the whole passage — ' the 
blood of Jesua cleanseth us', ' to cleanse us from all unrighteousness'. 
'Advocate', 'propitiation' — points back to the Mosaic purifications by 
the blood of victims, and especially to the intercession of the bigh- 
priest with the blood of the bullock and the goat on the Day of Atone- 
ment. That great type, S. John affirms, has been fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ. Comp. Heb, ix. 14. 

viith the Father} Literally, towards Ihi Father. Tlie idea is either 
that of taming towards in order to plead with Him ; or, as in i. i and 
John i. I, at home with Him, ever before His face, 'The Father' 
rather than 'God', to bring out the point that our Advocate is His Son, 
and that through Him we also are made sons. It is not a stem judge 
but a loving Father before whom He has to plead. 

yesus Christ the righteous'] Or, a righteous one: there is no article in 
the Greek. But in English 'the righteous" comes nearer to the Greek 
than the apparently mote exact ' a righteous one '. It is as being right- 
eous Himself that He can so well plead with the ' righteous Father ' 



for our sins : and not for ours only, but also for the sins of 

(John xvii. 15; I Joha 9) far those wlio are not lighteous. And, as 
Bede remarks, "a righteous advocate does nol undertake unrighleou* 
causes." It js the Sinless Man, the perfected and glorified Jesus, 
who pleads for sinners before the Throne of God. Note that neither in 
the lK>dy of the Epistle, a»y more than in the body of the Gospel, does 
S. Joho speak of Christ as 'the Word'. In both cases that title is 
used in the Introduction only. When he speaks of the historic person 
Jesus Christ, S. John uses the name by which He is known in history. 
or Che perfect nghCeousness of this Man S. John has personal know- 
ledge, and he alludes to it repeatedly in this Epistle. 

3. And He it the profitiali0n\ Or, And He HlmMU it ft propitia- 
tion: there is 00 attide 10 the Greek. Note the present tense ihioi^h- 
out; 'we iflce an Advocate, He is a propitiatien': this condition of 
things is perpetual, it is not something which took place once for all 
long ago. In His glorified Body the Son is ever acting thus. Con- 
irast 'He laid down His life for us' {iii. i6). Beware of the unsalis- 
factOTy explanation that ''propitiation' is the abstract Ibt the concrete, 
'propitiation' (IXair^wt) for 'propitiator' (iXanr^). Had S. John written 
'propitiator' we should have lost half the truth; viz. that our Advocate 
propitiates by offering Himself. He is both High Priest and Victim, 
both Propitiator and Propilialion. It is quite obvious that He is the 
former ; the office of Advocate includes il. it is not at all obvious 
that He is the latter : very rarely does an advocate offer himself as a 
propitiation. 

The word for ' propitiation' occurs nowhere in N. T. but here and in 
iv, 10; in boih places without the article and followed by 'for our sins'. . 
It Mgnifies any action which has expiation as its object, whether prayer, 
compensatioB. or sacrifice. Thus 'theram ortheatoneinent'(Num. v.8) 
is 'the ram of the propitiation' or 'expiation', where Che same Greek 
word as is used here is used in the LXX. Comp. Ezek. xllv. 37; 
Num. xxix. II ; Lev. xxv. 9. The LXX. of 'there is forgiveness with 
Thee' {Ps. cxiyi. 1) is remarkable : lileraHy rendered it is 'before Thee 
is the propitiation' (d IXmrnoi). So also the Vulgate, apud TipropiHatio 
est. Aad iJiis is Che idea that we have here : Jesus Christ, as being 
righteous, is ever present before the Lord as the propitiation. With 
this we should compare the use of the cognate verb in Heb. iL 17 and 
C(^nat{ substantive Rom. iii. 15 and Heb. ix. 5. From these pass^^ 
it IS clear that in N. T. the word is closely connected with that special 
form of expiation which takes place by means of an offering or sacHfice, 
although this idea is not of necessity included in the radical signification 
of the word itself. See notes in all three places. 

for our ans\ Literally, tonceming (»'f/)i) our lins: our sins are the 
■aaXt^ respecting vihick the propitiation goes on. This is the common 
form of expression in LXX. Comp. Num. xxix. 11 ; Exod. xxx. 15, 16, 
xxxii. Tjo; Lev. iv. 10, 36, 31, 35, &c. &c. Similarly, in John viii. ^6, 
' Which of you convicteth Me of sin?' is literally, 'Which of you con- 
victetbMecoHi'^miMj'un?' Comp. Jobnxvi. S, x. 33. Notice that it 



the whole world. And hereby we do know that we know 3 
is ' our sins', not 'our sin': the sins which we are daily committing, 
and not merely the siofulness of our nature, ace the subject of the pro- 
pitiation. 

anJ Hat for mtrs only, hit alts fir the Hrts ef Ihe -wlioh i>!orld\ More 
literally, but also tat Va»ie&o'\»'Wfa'iA.: 'tliesins of is not repeated in 
ihe Greek snd is not needed in English. Once more we have a parallel 
with Ihe Gospel, and especially with chap. xvii. ' Neither for these 
only do I piay, but for them also that shall believe on Me through 
their word. ..that the worJiltnxy believe that Thou didst send Me. ..that 
the world may know that Thou didst send Me, and lovedst them, even 
»s Thou lovedst Me' (xvii. 10 — 13) : ' Behold, the Lamb of God, which 
laktth away the sin of the worliT iJohD i. 39): 'We know thai this is 
indeed the Saviour ef Ihe worltr (iv, J4J. Comp. i John iv. 14. 
S. John's writings are so fuM of the fundamental opposition between 
Christ or believers and the world, that there was danger lest he should 
seem to give his sanction to a Christian exclusiveness as fatal as the 

Jewish eiclusiveness out of which he and other converts from Judaism 
ad been delivered. Therefore by this (nole especially 'the whiile 
world') and other plain statements both in Gospel (see ja. 51 in particu- 
lar) and Epistle he insists that believers have no exclusive right to Ihe 
merits of Christ. The expiatory offering was made for the whole world 
without limitation. All who will may profit by it : auain late feecalum, 
tarn late propiliatio (Bengel). The disabiUlies mider which the whole 
human race had laboured were removed. It remained lo be seen who 
would avail themselves of the restored privileges. ' Tiie world ' (n «Kr;igt) 
is anotlier of S. John's characteristic expres^ons. In his writings it 
generally means those who are alienated from God, outside the pale of 
the Church. But we should fall intogrievoua error if we assigned this 
meaning to Che word indisciinsinateiy. Thus, in ' the world was made 
by Him' (John i. le) it means 'the universe'; in 'This is of a truth the 
Prophet that comcth inio ihe world' (John vi. 14) it means 'the earth'; 
in 'God so loved the world' (John iii. 16) it means, as here, 'the 
inhabitants of the earth, the human race'. But still the prevalent mean- 
ing in both Gospel and Epistle is a iad one; > those who have not 
accepted the Christ, unbelievers.' In the Apocalypse it occur? only 
Ihrice, once in the usual sense, ' The kingdom of the world is become 
the kingdom of our Lord ' (xi. 1 5), and twice in the sense of ' the mil- 

3. hereby we do know that we tnow Him\ Or, herein we EOma to 
fcnov that we knoto Him: in the Greek we Iwve the present and perfect 
of the verb which means ' to come to know, perceive, recognise ' 
(■yo-WKi') J the perfect of which. 'I have come to know' = 'I know.' 
Comp. the Collect for the First Sunday after Epiphany; ' that they may 
both perceive and know what things they ought to do.' ProgresMve 
knowledge gained by experience is implied. 'Herein' followed by 'if, 
or 'thai', or 'because', or 'when, is a frequent construction in 
S. John: ii. 5t '"■ '6. '9. 'v- 9. 10, 13, 17. v. 1; John xiii, 35, it. 8. 
Excepting Luke x. 30, it occurs nowhere else in N. T. 



4 him, if we keep his commaiiidments. He that saith, I know 
him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, and the 
s truth is not in him. But whoso keepeth his word, in him 



i/tm keep His eemmtindmenti\ This is equivaloiC to 'not sinning' in 
V. I, and 10 ' walking in the light' in i. 6. fbere is no real knowjedge 
of God, no fellowsliip with Him, without practical conformity to His 
will. Nam qaisquis eum uon amal, fro/ecio oslendil, quia guain sil 
amabilis, turn turtiil (Bede). S. John is again condemning that Gnostic 
doctrine which made eicellence to consist in mere intellectual enlighten- 
ment. Divorced from holiness of life, says S. John, no enlighlenment 
can be a knowledge of God. In his system of Christian Ethics the 
Apostle insists no less than Arblotle, that in morals knowledge without 
practice is worthless : ' not speculation but conduct ' is the aim of both 
the Christian and the heathen philosopher. Mere knowledge will n" 



r will knowledge ' touched by emotion' do. It is possible (o 
know, and admire, and In a sort of way love, and yet act as if we bad 
DOC known, fiut S. John gives no encouragement to devotion without 
a moral ii/t (comp. i. 6). There is only one way of proving to onr- 
selves that we know God, and that is by loving obedience to His will. 
Compare the very high standard of virtue set by Aristotle: he only 
is a virtuous man who does virtuous acts, " first| knowingly ; secondly, 
from deliberate preference, and deliberate preference for the sake of the 
acts (and not any advantages resulting from them)i and thirdly, with 
firm and unvarying purpose" (A'ic £/A. II. iv. 3). 

The phrase 'to keep (His) commandments' or 'keep (His) word' is 
of frequent occurrence in S. John's writings. Gospel (liv. ij, 11, »v. 10; 
viii. ji, 51. SS, niv. 13, xv. 10, xvu. 6), EpisUe (ii. 4, iii. ai, 34- »■.[»-! 31 
ii. i) and Revelation (xii. 17, xiv. 11 ; iii. 8, to). Comp. John xiv. 14; 
Rev. xxii. 7, 9. The word ' to keep' (rjiptir) means to be on the watch 
to obey and fulfil ; it covers both outward and inward observance. 

4. The previous statement is enforced by denying the opposite of it. 
The construction, ' he that saith,' ' he that loveth," &c, now takes Bhe 
place of 'if we say,' 'if we walk.'&c, but without change of meaning; 
and Ibis continues down to v. 1 1, after which both constructions cease 
and a. new division begins. Comp. i. 6, which is exactly parallel 10 
this; 'to know Him' = 'to have fellowship with Him,' and 'not lo 
keep His comniandmenCs' = 'to walk in daiiinesa.' 

auii ktepeth noi\ By, the negative which he uses (ftf) S. John states 
the case as gently as possible, without asserting that any such person 

B. The statement in o. 3 is still further emphasized by taking the 
opposite Kiiv. 41 but with this we do not return Co v. 3, but have an 
expansion of it. 

His tviird\ A wider expression than ' His commandments', covering 
the sum total of the revelation of God's will: comp. v. 14. Thus 
Christ says, ' He that hath My commandments, and kecpecb them, he it 
is that iovelh Me' (John xiv. ai). 



w. 6, 7-] I. JOHN, 11. 91 

verily is the love of God perfected : hereby know we that 
we are in him. He that saith he abideth in him ought s 
himself also so to walk, even as he walked. Brethren, I j 

verily] Oi, truly, or, of a truth. S. Jolm us« ihis word (iXijtfuf) 
about 8 times \ and in the rest of N, T, it occurs about 8 times : 
see on i. 6. ll must not be confounded with the 'verity' (afi*!*) in out 
Lord's discourses. Here it stands first for emphasis; verity in him: 
comp. John viii. 31. 

M the love of God feifeeled ] Or, the love of God hath been perfected. 
We need both rendering^ in order to bring out the full foice of the 
Greek, which means 'has been made perfect and remains so'. Obedi- 
ence, not feeling, is the test of perfect love. This declaration shews 
that it is quite wrong to make 'we know Him' in w, jand'Ikuow 
Him' in t'. 4 a Hebraism for ' lave Him'. Even if 'know is ever used in 
the sense of 'love', which may 1» doubled, S. John would hardly in the 
same sentence use 'know' in (wo totally different senses [v. 3). S. John's 
mention of love here shews that when he means 'love' he writes 'love' 
and not 'know'. He declares that true knowledge involves love, but 
they are not identical, any more than convex and concave. ' The love 
of God' here means 'the love of man to God'; this is Ihecommon usage 
in this Epistle (ii, 15, iii. 17, iv. 12, v. 3). Only once is the genitive 
subjective and means 'the love of God for man'; and there the context 
makes this quite clear (iv. 0). ' Love,' bolh verb and substantive, is one 
of S.John's favourite words. His Gospel is the Gospel of Love and his 
Epistle the Epislle of J-ove. ' To perfect' is also much more common 
in bis writings than elsewhere in N. T., excepting the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, especially in the passive voice (iv. is, 17, 18; John xvii. 13, 
xix. ii). S. John is here speaking, as often in this Epistle, of an ideal 
state of things. No Christian's k>ve to God is perfect : but (he more 
perfect his knowledge, (he more perfect his obedience and his love. 

hereby tve iiu/tii] Or, Herein -we eome to know: it is the same phrase 
as In V. 3, and should probably, as there, be taken with what follows, 
rather than with what precedes. It Ijetongs to v. 6 more than to v. j, 
and is parallel to i. 6. 

6. He that saitKX He who declares his position is morally bound (o 
act up to the declaration which he has made. To profess to abide in God 
involves am obligation to imi(a(e the Son, who is the concrete expresdon 
of God's will. 'To abide' is another of the Apostle's very favourite 
expressions, a fact greatly obscured in A. V. by capricious changes of 
rendering': see on v. 34. 'To abide in' implies habitual fellowship. 
Note the climax ; to know Him (i;. 3), (o be in Him (v. 5), to abide in 
Him (rr. 6) : eegnitie, eemmunio, censtantia (Bengel). 

ou^ It is a debt which be owes (4*<1X«, debei\. S.John does not 
taj 'must' (J<!^ oforlel) which might seem to imply constraint. The 
oUigalion is internal and personal. 'Must' (fiii), frequent in (he 
Gospel, does not occur in these Epistles. 

even as Hewaliaf\ Not simnly 'as' (ui) but 'even as'{(a0iv)): the 
: be exact. The 'He' is a difierent pronoun (^iceivot) from 



write no new commandment unto you, but an old com- 
mandment which ye had from the beginning. The old 
commandment is the word which ye have heard from the 

(he preceding ' Him ' (oStv), and this with the conleil makes it almost 
certain thai while 'in Him' means 'in God', 'even as He walked' refets 
to Christ. Comp. iii. j, 5, 7, 16, iv. 17, For 'even as'comp. vn. 18, 
37, iii. J, la, 23 ; Luke vi. 3S, &c. &c. and fqr ' even as He' comp. iii. 
.1> 7- iv. 17'. 5. Peler declares that Christ has 'left us an eiample, 
that we should follow His steps' (r Pet. ii. u). 

7 — II. LoTE OP THE Brethren. 

7 — 11. Walking in the light involves not only fellowship with God 
and with tlie brethiea (i. 5 — 7), conscionsness and confession of sin 
(i. 8—10), obedience by imitation of Christ (ii, 1—6}, but also l<rx of 
Ihi brethren. In nothing did Christ more express the Father's Nature 
and Will than by His love ; therefore in obeying the Father by imitat- 
ing Christ we also must love. "This whole Epistle which we have 
undertaken to expound to you, see whether it commendeth aught else 
than this one thing, charity. Nor need we fear lest by much speaking 
thereof it come to be hateful. For what is there to love, if charity come 
to be hateful ?" (S. Augustine). Comp. iii. 10, iv. 7. 

7. Brethreti\ The true reading is Belored. This form of address is 
specially suitable to this section [^. 7-:-ii), in which the subject ollove 
appears. In the second part of the Epistle, in which love is the main 
topic, this form of address becomes the prevailing one (iii. 1, 11, iv. i, 
7. "}■ 

/ viriU tie new commandmeial The order of the Greek is worth 
keeping : not a nmi commandment do I write. What commandment is 
meant? To imitate Christ (p. 6)? Or, to practise brotherly love 
iyo. 9 — 1 1) ? Practically it makes little matter which answer we give, 
for at bottom these are one and the same. They are different aspects of 
■walking in the light. But a definite command of some kind is meant, 
not vaguely the whole Gospel : had he meant the latter, S. John would 
rather have said" 'the word' or 'the truth'. See on ii. it. 

from the ieginning] As already noticed on i i, the meaning of ' be- 
ginning' must always depend upon the context. Several inlerp relations 
have been suggested here, and idl m3.ke good sense, (i) From the 
beginning of the human rate: brotherly love is an original human 
instinct. Christian Ethics are here as old as humanity, (ij From the 
beginning e/^rf(£aai; 'Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyselP (Lev. 



commanded by Moses. Christian Ethics are in this only a 
repetition ot Judaism. (3) From the beginning c/'^iiur/^iu Cim/ian.!.- 
this was one of the first things ye were taught. On the whole this 
seems best, especially as we have the aorist, -wkiek ye heard, not the 
perfect, as A. v., ye have heard {see on V, iS); comp.*. 34 and espe- 
cially iii. 11; i John 5, 6. The second ' from the beginning' is not 
genuine. 



beginning. Again, a new commandnient I write unto you, 3 
which thing is true in him and in you: because the darkness 
is past, and the true I^ht now shineth. He that saith he g 

8. Agam,a aeai commaitdmint I ■write -uato ymi, vnkich thing is trui\ 
Or, Again, u a nszu commandmttU J Tiirite unle yau a tblns Whieb is 
true. Or. Again, a new commandmmt write I unto you, lULIIialy that 
Which tr tnu. It is difficult to decide between these three renderings; 
but the third is simpler than the first. Both Tyndale and the GenevHa 
Version have 'a thing that is true'. If we adopt the rendering of A. V. 
and R. V., the meanmg seems to tie, that the newness of the conaaand- 
ment is tme, both in the case of Christ, who pcomulgated it afresh, 
and in the case of you, who received it afresh. If we prefer (he simpler 
rendering, the meanbg will be. Chat what has already been shewn to be 
true by the pattern life of Christ and by Ibe efforts of Christians to 
imilale it, is now given by S. John as a new commandment. The 
'Again' introduces a new view: that which from one point of view was 
an old commandment, from another was a new one. It wsis old, but 
not obsolete, ancient but not antiquated : it had been renewed in a fuller 
sense; it had received a fresh sanction. Thus both tha.ie who feared 
innovations and those who disliked what was stale might feel satisfied. 

IB ffim anil in you^ Note the double preposition, implying that it is 
true in the case of Christ in a different sense from that in which it is 
true in the case of Christians. He reissued the commandment and was 
the living embodiment and example of it; they accepted it and 
endeavoured to follow it : both illustrated its truth and soundness. 
See on i. 3, where 'with' is repeated, and on John u. 1, where 'to' is 
repeated. The reading 'in us' is certainly to be rejected. 

because the darkness is fasti Kather, is passing; away {v. 17); 
present tense of a process still going on (v. 17). All earlier English 
Versions are wrong here, from Wiclif onwards, misled by transierunt 
tenebrae in the Vulgate. On 'darkness' see on L 5. The 'because' 
introduces the reason why he writes as a new commandment what has 
been proved true by the example of Christ and their own experience. 
The ideal slate of things, to which the perfect fiilfilment of this com- 
mandment belongs, has already begun ; 'The darkness is on the wane, 
the true light is shewing itsnower; ikerefert I bid you to walk as 
children of light', Comp. r Thess. v. 5. 

thetruelishlttoviskinelh] Or, th« Ug&t, the tnu {Ught), fa already 
■Unlng or, giving light: the article is repeated, as in the case of ' the 
life, the eternal (life) in i. a, and 'the commandment, the old (com- 
mandment}' in II, 7 ; and if we have 'is passing' rather than ' pass- 
eth', we should have 'is shining' rather than 'shineth'. Here we have 
not precisely the same word for 'true' as in the previous sentence. 
In 'a thing which is true' (dXijWi) 'true' is opposed to 'lying': here 
•true' (<tXi;ftM») is opposed to 'spurious', and is just the old English 
'very'. In 'Very God of very God' in the Nicene Creed, 'very' 
represents the word here rendered 'true'. 'True' in (his sense means 
'genuine', or 'that which realises the idea formed of it', and hence 



is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in darkness even 
c until now. He that loveth his brother abideth in the light, 

' perfect '. Chris! and the Gospel ate ' ihe perfect light ' in opposition 
lo the impeifect light of the Law and the Prophets and the false light 
of Gnostic philosophy. This form of the word 'true' is almost 
peciilia.r to S. John: it occurs 4 times in this Epistle, 9 times in 
tlie Gospel and to times in the Apocalypse ; elsewhere in the N.T. 
only s times. Christ in the Gospel is called 'the perfect Vine' (jiv. 
1). 'the perfect Bread' (vi. 31) and 'the perfect Light' (i. 9). It is 
camparativelj unimportant whether we interpret 'the perfect light' 
here to mean Christ, or the light of the truth, or the kingdom of 
heaven ; but John i. Si 9 "i^l certainly incline ns to the first of these 
interpretations. The contrast witli the impersonal darkness does not 
disprove this here any more than in John i. 5. Darkness is never 
personal ; it is not an eMuence from Satan as light i5 ^m God or from 
Christ. It is the result, not of the presence of the evil one, but of the 
absence of God. Comp. ' Ye were once darkness, but now light in the 
Lord ; walk as children of light ' (Eph. v. 8). 

9—11. The form of these three verses is similar to that of w. 3—5, 
and still more so to i. 8 — lO. In each of these three triplets a case is 
placed between two statements of the opposite lo it 1 confes^on of sin, 
obedience, and love, between two statements of denial of sin, disobedience, 
and hale. But in none of the triplets do we go from one opposite Co 
the other and back again : in each case the side from which we start is 
restatAl in such a way as to constitute a distinct advance upon the 
original position. There is no weak tautology or barren see-saw. The 
emphasis grows and is marked by the increase in the predicates. In 
V. 9 we have oni; 'is in darkness even until now'; in v. 10, two; 
'abideth in the light, and there is none, &c.'; in v. 11, tAne; 'is in the 
darkness, and w^keth &c., and knoweth not &.c.'. 

9. For the 6fih time the Apostle indicates a possible inconsistency 
of a very gross kind between profession and conduct (i. 6, 8, 10, ii. 4). 
We shall have a sUlh in iv. 10. In most of these passages he is aiming 
at some of the Gnostic teaching already prevalent. And this intro- 
duces a fresh pair of contrasts. We have had light and darkness, truth 
and falsehood ; we now have love and hate. 

iis irotAer] Does this mean 'his fellow-Christian' or 'his fellow- 
man', whether Chrislianornot? The common meaning in N.T. is the 
former ; and though there are passages where ' brother seems to have 
the wider signification, e.g. Matt. v. aj; Luke vl. 4t ; Jas. iv. n, 
yet even here the spiritual bond of brotherhood is perhaps in the back- 
ground. In S.John's wtilings, where it does not mean actual relation- 
Slip, it Bfenos generally if not universally to mean 'Christians': not 
that other members of the human race are excluded, but they are not 
under consideration. Just as in the allegories of the Fold and of ihe 
Good Shepherd, nothing is said about goats, and in that ol' the Vine 
nothing is said about the branches of other trees; so here in the great 
family of the Father nothing is said about those who do not know Him. 



and there is none occasion of stumbling in him. But he i< 

Thejr are not dlut oat, but they ire not definitely incladed. la this 
Epistle Ihis passage, iiL lO, 14 — 17 and iv, itt, 21, are somewhat open 
to doubt; but v. i, a seetns very distinctly in favour of the more 
limited meaning; and in v. 16 ue sinning 'brother' is certainly a 
fellow- Christian. In a John Che word does not occur: 3 Jcbn 3, ;, 
lo confirm the view here taken. In the Gosftl the word is generally 
used of actual relationship: but in the two passages where it is used 
otherwise it means Christians; in m. 17, Chnst speaks of the disciples 
as 'My brethren', and in Kii. 13, Christians are called 'the brethren'. 
In the Apocalypse, omitting xiii. g as doubtful, all the passages where 
the word occurs require the meaning ' Christian' (i. p, vi. 11, nii. 10, 
xix. 10). Note that throughout this Epistle the singular is used ', ' his 
irether', not ' bis brethren '. 

it in darkness men until nme\ Or, as in i. 6, in order to bring out 
tbe fuU contrast with the light, it in the darkness. ' Even until now ', 
i.e. in spite of the light which 'is already shining ', and of which he 
has so little real experience that he believes light and hatred lo be com- 
patible. Years before this S, Paul bad declared (i Cor. xiii. t), ' If I 
have the gift of prophecy, and know all mysteries and ail knowledge, ,. , 
but have not love, 1 am nothing.' The light in a man is darkness 
until it is warmed by love. The convert itata heathendom who pro- 
fesses Christianity and hates his brother, safs S. Augustine, is in dark- 
ness even until now. "There is no need to expound ; but to rejoice if 
it be not so, to bew£ul, if it be." The word for 'now' [ifyi) is specially 
frequent in S. John's Gospel: it indicates the present moment not 
absolutely, but in relation to the past or the fbture. The peculiar 
combination, ' even until now ' (fan ipn) occurs John ii. 10, v. 1 7, ivi. 
14 ; Matt. li. ij ; 1 Cor. Iv. rj, viii. 7, iv. 6, a fact much obscured in 
A.V. by the variety of rendenngs ; ' until now', 'hitherto', 'unto this 
day', 'unto this hour ', ' unto this present'. 

to. aiidelk in the lig/\t] Not only has entered into it but has made 
it his i^sde .■ see on f. 24. 

there it nane eeeasian ef ttvtnbling in him] There are several ways of 
taking this. t. He has in him nothing likely to enBnare kim or cause 
him 10 stumble. 9. He has in him nothing likely 10 cause others to 
stumble. 3. There is in his cast nothing likely to cause stumbling, 
4, In the light there is nothing likely to cause stumbling;— the Greek 
fur 'in him'being either masculine or neuter, and therefore capable of 
meaning ' in it '. All make good sense, and the last makes a good 
antithesis to 'knoweth not whither he goeth' in i/. 11: but the first is to 
be preferred on account of v. r 1. Yet in favour of the second it is worth 
noting that irirar JtaXov is commonly, if not always, used of offence caused 
to others. The parallel expressions 'the truth is not in him' {v. 4), 
' His word is not m us ' (i. 10; comp.i.8), make 'in him' more probable 
than 'in his case'. And nothing here suggests (he notion that the 



that hateth his brother is in daikness, and walketh in 
darkness, and knoweth not whither he goeth, because that 
daiknesa hath blinded his eyes. 

■ If a man walk in Che da^, he stumbleth not, because he seeth the light or 
this world. But if a man walk in the night, he stumbleth, because the 
light is not in him.' Comp. Fs. cxix. 165, 'Great peace have tbey 
which love Thy law: and notliing shall oSend Ibem '; i.e. there is no 
Etumbling-blocK before them, where the LXX. is very similar to this 
passage, omitting the preposition 'in'. 

11. is in darkruss and waliilh in dartruss] nie darintss is his 
home and the scene of his activity, ' The way of the wicked is as 
darkness : Ihey know not at wliat they stumble ' (Prov. iv. 19). 

knoa^lh tiel vihititr ht go^K\ literally, ■mheri At is going: the 
adverb {irm) is properly one of rest, 'where', aod not of motion, 
' whither '. But in S. John this adverb is often joioed with verbs of 
motion, and in particular with the verb used here {v^grftm) : John iiL 8, 
viii. 14, xii. 35- 36. ^"i- 5. xvi. 5 ; vii. 35. Elsewhere in tbe N.T. the 
construction occurs only Heb. xi. 8. Perhaps both rest aod motion are 
iocloded; 'knoweth not where he is and whither he is going'; i.e. 
neither knows his sin nor the direction in which his sin leads him. It 
is perhaps a little too delintte to explain with S. Cyprian {On Jialousy 
and Envy, XI.), " for he is going without knowing it to Gehenna ; in 
ignorance and blindness he is hurrying to punishment." Comp. John 
"ii. 35, whieh is almost word for word the same as this, forming another 
point of contact between Gospel and Epistle. 

becauu that darintss halh blinded] Or, bicausi Uie darkness halh 
blinded. It is literally ' blinded ', not ' hath blinded ', of what took 
place once for all some time agoi but this is just one of those cases 
where it is the Greek idiom to use the aorist, but the English idiom to 
use the perfect ; and therefore the Greek aorist should be rendered by 
the English perfect. ' Blinded ' must not be weakened into 'dimmed' ; 
the verb means definitely 'to make blind' (John xii. 40; t Coi. iv. 4). 
Animals kept in the dark, e.g. ponies in coal-mines, become blind : 
tbe organ that is never exercised loses its power. So also the con- 

•'■''-- -nslanlly ignored a" ' -' - ' ' *" " " ' 

erhaps Is. vi. 10: 
ing further let us 
It thus far. ' God is light. Christ is that light revealed. Tbe 
life of Christ Was a life of obedience and a life of love. In order, 
therefore, lo have fellowship through Him with God l>elievers must 
obey and love. The state of^ things in which this is possible has already 
begun. Therefore I write to you a command which is both old and 
new ; walk in the light by imitating the love of Christ.' In this marmer 
he lays the foundations of Christian Ethics. The last three verses 
(9 — 11) shew that the special aspect of walking in tight which is 
referred to in the commandment which is at once old and new is lovt; 
and if Ibis be so, we can hardly doubt that in calling it ' a new com- 
mandment ' he has in his mind Christ's farewell words, John xiii. 34 ; 



V. II.] I.JOHN, II. 97 

' A new commandment I give unto you, thit ye love one another; even 
as I have loved you, that ye also love one another.' The latter half of 
the verse is, therefore, the special interpretation of 'ought himself also 
to walk even as He walked . 

It is not e3sy to determine whether the division which follows (w. 
H — 18) is beat tegardeil as a subdivision of the first maaa portion of the 
Epistle, or as a cO'Ordmate porlion. Infavourof the latter view are these 
facts : I. Tbeideaof/i]?^/ which runs through the whole of the division 
just concluded (i. 5 — ii. 11)1 ^od which is mentioned six times in it, now 
dbappears altc^ether. a. The Epistle now lakes a distinctly hortatory 
turn. The first part lays down principles: this part gives wamingsand 
exhortations. 3. The Apostle seems to make a fresh start ; irv, it — 
14 read like a new Introduction. In favour of making this part a sub- 
division of the first main division it may be Urged; — i. Though the 
idea of light is 00 longer mentioned, yet other ideas to which it directly 
led, love, the truth, abiding in God, still continue : the parts evidently 
overlap, i. The hortatory turn is only a partial change of form 
occurring merely in va. 15 and iS. In the intermediate verses the 
aphoristic mode of expression continues. 3. The quasi- Introduction 
in w. 12 — 14 no more constitutes a fresh division than the similaj; 
addresses in z^. 1 and 7. 

On the whole it seems best to consider what follows as a subordinate 
part of the first main division of the Epistle. Thus far we have had 
THE Condition and Conduct of the Believer considered on its 

posilive side. We now have the negoHvi side — WHAT WALKING IN 

13— B8, The Things and Persons to be Avoided. 
These are summed up under two heads: i. The World and iht 
Things in tit IVorld {\f,—n); ii. Antichrists (18—16). The section 
begins with a Ihtacfold slaiemmt of the happy experiences which those 
addressed have had in the Gospel, and gives these as a reason for their 
being addressed (ii — 14), and ends with an txhoriatian Is abide in 
Christ as the best safeguard from the dangers against which the Apo- 
stle has been warning iTiem {2;, 2S). 

13-14. Threefold Statement of Reasons for Writing. 

" Hitherto St John has staled briefly the main scope of his Epistle. 
He has shewn what is the great problem of life, and how the Gospel 
meets it with an answer and a law complete and prc^ressive, old and 
new. He now pauses, as it were to contemplate those whom he is 
addressing more distinctly and directly, and 10 gather up iu a more 
defini'e form the charge which is at once the foundation and the end 
of all he writes" (Weslcott). 

These verses have given rise to much discussion (i) as to the different 
classes addressed, (s) as to the meaning of the change of tense, from 'I 
write' to 'I wrote' or 'have written'. 

(l) It will be observed that we have two triplets, each consisting of 
little children, fathers and young men. There is a slight change of 

S. JOHN (EP.) C.J 



, whether expressed 

V. II (mrld), probably means the Apostle's leaders generally, and has 
nothing to do with age or with standing in the Christian community. It 
indicates neither those who are of tender years, nor those who ai-e young 
in the faith. It is a term of affection for all the Apostle'a 'dear chil- 
dren'. But this is not the case with either 'feihers' or 'young men'. 
These terms are probably in each triplet to be understood of the older 
and younger men among the Christians addressed. This fully accounts 
for the order in each triplet ; tirst the whole community, then the old, 
then the young. If 'httle children' had reference lo age, we should 
have had either 'children, youths, fathers', or "fathers, youths, chil- 
dren'. There is, however, something to be said for the view that a// 
S. John's readers are addressed in ail thrti cases, the Christian life of 
all having analogies with youth, manhood, and age ; with the uinocence 
of childhood, the strength of prime, and the experience of full maturity, 
(i) The change of tense cannot be explained with so much conh- 
dence. But an important conection of reading must foA be noticed. 
We ought not to read with A. V, 'I write' four times and then 'I have 
written' twice; buIwithR.V. 'I write'thrice and then -Ihave written' 
or 'I wrote' thrice. This correction confirms the eiplanalion given 
above of the diiferent classes addressed. The following interpretations 
of the change from the present to the aorist have been si^gested. i. 'I 
write' refers to the Epistle, ' I frrote' to the Gospel which it accom- 
panies. The Apostle hrst gives reasons why he is lariting this letter to 
the Church and to patticuhir portions of it ; and then gives reasons, 
partly the sam« and partly not, why At wrote the Gospel to which it 
makes such frequent allusions. On the whole this seems most satisfac- 
tory. It gives a thoroughly intelligible meaning to each tense and 
accounts for the abrupt change. 1. 'I write' refers to this Epistle; 
' I wrote' to a former Epistle. But of any former Epistle we have no 
evidence whatever. 3. 'I write' refers to the whole Epistle; 'I wrote' 
to the first part down to ii. 1 1. But would S. John iiaye first said that . 
he wrote the whelt letter for certain reasons, and Ihin said that he 
wrote a perlioH of it for much the same reasons? Had 'I wrote' pre- 
ceded 'I write', and had the reasons in each triplet been more different, 
this explanation yrould have been more satisfactory. ^ . ' I write ' 
refers to what Ibllows, ' I wrote ' to what precedes. This is a construe- 
tian louche indeed 1 The objection ur^jed i^;ajnst flie preceding enplana- 
tion applies still more strongly. 5. 'I write' is written from the 
writer's point of view, 'I wrote' from the reader's point of view ; the 
latter is the epistolary aorist, like scripH or scriieiam in Latin (comp. 
Fhil. ii. 15, iS; Fhilem. 11, and especially 19 and ir). But is it likely 
that S. John would make three statements from his own stand-point, 
and then repeat them from his readers' stand-point? And if so, why 
make any diange in them? 6. The repetition is made for emphasis. 
This explains the repetition, but not the change of tense. Hence 'What 



■ I write unto you, little children, because your sins are ■= 
forgiven you for his name's sake. I write unto you, fathers, "j 
because ye have known him that is from the beginning. 

I have written, I have written' 0ahn lix. »i), and 'Rejoice... and again 
I will say, rejoice' (Phil, iv. 4} are not analogous! for there the same 
tmse is repeated. 7. S. John may have left off writing at the end of 
v. 13, and then on resuming may have partly repeated himself from the 
new point of time, saying 'I wrote' where be had previously said 'I 
write . This is conceivable, but is a little fine-drawn. — Without, there- 
. fore, conlidently afjiiming that it is the right eiplanation, we fall back 
upon the one first slated, as intelligible itk itself and more satisfactory 
than the others. 

little childrm\ All his readers; as in iw. i, aS, iii. 7, 18, &c. 

bteausi your sins art forgivm you\ Some would render ' that yonr 
sins are forgiven you' ; and so in each of these sentences substitulin? 
'that' for 'because'. This is gtaaimati<:ally quite possible, but is 



ie highly improbable : comp. v. 11. S. John is not telling themuiAa/ 
is writing, but -why he writes it. The forgiveness of sins is the very 
idition of Christian morals (i. 7)1 therefore he reminds them all 



of this first. 

for His namis sakt\ Of course Jesus Christ's. It was by believing 
on ffir vWumi that they acquired (he ri^ht 10 become children of God 
(John i. 11). 'The Name of Jesus Christ' is not a mere periphrasis for 
Jesus Christ. Names in Scnpture are constantly given as marks of 
character possessed or of functions to be performed. This is the case 
with all the Divine Names. The Name of Jesus Christ indicates His 
attributes and His relations to man and to God. It is through these 
that the sins of S John's dear children ha.ve been forgiven. 

13, /alAers] Tlie older men among his readers: comp. Jud. xvii. 
loixviii.ig; 1 Kings iu 11, vi. ir, xiii. 14. The address stands alone 
in N. T. The nearest approaches to it are Eph. vi. 4 and Col. iti. 
11, where the actual Others of children are addressed. 5. Augustine 
thinks that all the readeis aje incladed throughout. Christians from one 
point of view are chiidren. Item another young men, and from another 
old men. This is possible, but it ignores the order in which the three 
gronps are ranged. Comp. Til. ii. 1 — 8, where S. Paul in like manner 
gives directions as Co the exhortations suitable for Christians of different 

ye have knovni] Rather, ye knoT : ' ye have come to know and 
therefore know', as in v. 3. The word expresses the result of pri^res- 
sive experience, and is therefore very suitable to the knowledge possessed 
by the old. 

Iliia which is from the beginning] Christ, not the Falher, as is plain 
from the opening words of the Epistle. Moreover, S. John never speaks 
of the First Person of the Godhead under any designation but 'God' or 



'the Father'. By the knowledge which these older Christians had 
le to possess of Christ is certainly not meant having seen Him in the 
1. Very few of S. John's readers could have done that ; and if they 
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I write unto you, young men, because you have overcome 
the wicked one. I write unto you, little children, because 
!4 ye have known the Father. I have written unto you, 
fathers, because ye have known him that is from the be- 
ginning. I have written unto you, young men, because ye 
are strong, and the word of God abideth in you, and ye 

bad, S. John would not have sttached any mora! or spiritual value to 
the fact. Besides which to express this we should eipect ' ye have seen 
Jesus Christ', rather tha.11 'ye have come to know Him that was bom 
the beginning'. 

yautig tiieti\ The younger among his readers, meu in the prime of 
Ufe. * 

yl hatii evn-tami] Comp. John xvi. 33. Throughout both Gospel 
and Epistle S. John regards etemnl life as a prize already won by the 
believer (John iii. 36, v. 14, vi. 47, 54, xvii. 3); the contest is not to 
gain, but to retain. We have perfects in each case ['have been for- 
given', ' have come to know', ' have overcome'), expressing, as so fre- 
quently in S. John, the abiding result of past action- He bases his 
appeals to the young on the victory which their strength has gained, 
just as he bases his appeals to the old on the knowledge whidi their 
experience has gained. 

Ihe wicked one] Il is important to have a uniform rendering for the 
word here used (xonj(»!). respecting which there has been so much 
controversy with regard to the last petition in the Lord's Prayer. The 
A. v., following earlier Versions, wavers between ' wicked' and 'evil', 
even in the same verse (iii. 11). 'Evil' is Co be preferred throughout. 
Almost all are agreed that Ihe svll one here means the devil, although 
the Genevan Version has r' the evil »io«', asin Man. xii. 55. Wiclif, 
Tyndale, and Cranmer supply neither 'man' nor 'one', but write ' the 
wicked' or ' that wicked.' 'The wicked' in English would inevitably 
be understood as plural. For this name for Satan comp. v. 18 ; Matt, 
xiii. 19 and also I John iii. 11, v. t<); John xvii. 15; Eph. vi. 16. In 
these last (our pass^es the gender, though probably masculine, may, 
as in Matt. vi. rs, possibly be neuter. 

/ Turile uito you, little children] The true reading, as determined 
by both internal and external evidence, certainly gives I have wrltton 
or I wrote. The second triplet begins here, * little ones' (iraiSIa, 
which occurs as a form of address nowhere else in N. T. except v. 18 
and John xxi. 5), meaniog, as before, all his readers. 

ye have kiwwn the Father] Or, as in iw. 3 and 13, ye know. In 



of spiritual truth through knowledge of the Father. 

14. because ye are strong] Strong in the spiritual war&ire in which 
they have already won the victory : comp. Heb. xi, 34, where, how- 
ever, 'strong in war' probably refers to actual warfare between the 
Jews and other nations. 
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■have overcome the wicked one. Love not the world, neither i; 

ikt teord ef God aMdctk in yoit\ An echo of John xt. 7. This is 
the secret of their strength and the source of their victory. They 
conqnet because they are strong, and they are strong because God's 
word is ever in their hearts. They have God's will, especially is revealed 
in Scripture, and in particular in the Gospel, as a permanent power 
"within them ; hence the permanence of their victory. So long as Ihey 
trust in (his and not in themselves, and remember that their victoiy 
is not yec final, they may rejoice in the confidence which the con- 
sciousness of Strength and of victory gives them. 

It is plain from the context and from John V. 38, t.. 3;, xvii. 6, 14 ; 
Rev. i. 9, vi. 9, that ' the word of God ' here does not mean the Word, the 
Son of God. S. John never uses the term ' Word ' in this sense in the 
body either of his Gospel or of his Epistle, but only in the theolc^cal 
Introductions to each. 

U — 17. The Things to be Avoided ; — the Wob.ld and 

ITS Ways. 

Having reminded ihem solemnly of the blessedness of their condition 

as members of (he Christian family, whether old or young, and having 

declared that this blessedness of peace, knowledge, and strength is his 

reason for writing to them, he goes on to exhort them to live in 

■X that sh^l be worthy of this high estate, and to avoid all (hat 

iistent with it. 

IB. Lent nut the ■world\ The asyndeton is remarkable. S. John 
has jnst stated his premises, his readers' happiness as Christians. He 
now abruptly states (he practical conclusion, without any introductory 
' therefore '. As was said above on v. 1, we must distinguish between 
the various meanings of the Apostle's favourite word, ' world '. In 
John iii. 16 he tells us that ' God loved the world ', and here he lelts us 
that uwmnst rtot do so. "S. John is never afraid of an apparent contra- 
diction when it saves his readers from a real contradiction The 

opposition which is on the surface of his language may be the best way of 
le£Mling us to the harmony which lies below it (Maurice). The world 
which the Father loves is the whole hnman race. The world which we 
are not to love is all that is alienated from >nm, all that prevents men 
from loving Him in return. The world which God loves is His creature 
and His cmld : the world which we ore not to love is His rival. The 
best safq^ard gainst the selfish love of what is sinful in the world is 
to remember God's uriselfish love of the world. ' The world ' here is 
that from which S. James says the truly religions man keeps himself 
' unspotted ', friendship with which is ' enmity with God ' 0as. i. ii, 
iv. 4J. It is not enough to say that ' the world ' here means ' earthly 
things, so far as they tempt to sin ', 01 'sinful lusts', or ' worldly and 
impious men'. It means all of these together: all that acts as a 
rival to God ; all that is alienated from God and opposed to Him, 
especially sinful men with th«r sinful Insts. 'The world' and 'the 



the things that are in the world, 
li the love of the Father is not in h 
world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the 

darkness ' aie almost synonymous ; to lore the one is to love the other 
(John iii. lo) : to be in the ilackness is to be of the world. 

ncitker the things that arc in the tvorld] Or, norytt the things, &•€., 
i.e. 'Love not the world ; no, nor anything in that sphere.' Comp. 
'Not to consort wilh-.no, nor eat witU' {l Cor. v. ii). 'The things 
in the world ', as is plain from v. l6, are not material objects, which 
can be desired and possessed quite innocently, although they may also 
be occasions of sin. Rather, they are those elements in the world 
which are necessariiy evil, its lusts and ambitions and jealousies, which 
stamp it as the kingdom of 'the ruler of this world' Qohnxii. 31) and 
not the kingdom of God. 

If a»y man lovi tlit world^ Once more, as in v. I, the statement is 
made quite general by the hypothetical form: everyone who does so is in 
this case. The Lord had proclaimed the same principle; 'No man can 

serve two masters Ye cannot serve God and mammon' (Matt. vi. 

14|. So also S. James; 'Whosoever would be a friend of the world 
maketb himself an enemy of God' (iv. 4). Comp. Gal. i. 10. Thus 
we arrive at another pair of those opposites of which S. John is so fond. 
We have had light and darkness, truth and falsehood, love and hate; 
we now have love of the Father and love of the world. The world 
which is coextensive with darkness must exclude the God who is light. 
By writing 'the love of the Father' rather than 'the love of God' 
(which some authorities read here) the Apostle poinls to the duty of 
Chrisliaos as children of God. 'The love of the Father' (a phrase 
which occurs nowhere else) means nan's love to Him, not His to man : 
see on V. 5. A fragment of Philo declares that 'it is impossible for 
love to the world to coexist with love to God'. 

16. Proof of the preceding statement by shewing the ftmdamental 
opposition in detail. 

all that is in the world] Neuter singular : in v. 15 we had the neuter 
plural. The materia! contents of the universe cannot be meant. To 
say that these did not originate from God would be to contradict the 
Apostle himself (John i. 3, 10) and to afiirm those Gnostic doctrines 
against which he is contending. The Gnostics, believing everj^hing 
material to be radically evil, maintained thai the universe was created, 
not by God, but by the evil one. or at least by an inferior deity. By 
'all that is in the world' is meant the spirit which animates it, its 
tendencies and tone. These, which are utterly opposed to God, did 
not originate in Him, but in the free and rebellious wiils of His 
creatures, seduced by ' the ruler of this world'. 

the lust of thejlesh] This does not mean the lust for the flesh, any 
more than ' the lust of the eyes ' means the last for the eyes. In both 

cases the — ^■■-^--- -.-■--!-- .--- ...1:..., .. , 11.. .u 

with genii 



pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world. And ■; 



" Tell me where is fancy bred. 

It is tngendired in the eyes. " 

MerckanI of feiiiee, III. ii. 
The former, therefore, will mean the desire for unlineful pleamres of 
anie ; for eojoymeals which are sinful eiiher in themselves ot as being 



Note that S. John does not say "the Inst of the iaify\ 'The body' 
in N.T. is perhaps never used to denote the innately cornipt portion of 
man's nature; for that the common terra is 'the flesh." 'The body 'is 
that neutral poiliou whicli may become either good or bad. It may be 
sanctified as the abode and inatmment of the Spirit, or d^raded under 
the tyranny of the flesh. 

til lull of the eyei\ Tl 
of the sinful pleasure to „ - . 

curiosity. Familiar as S. John's readers must have been with the foul 
and cruel exhibitions of the circus and amphitheatre, this statement ' 
would at once meet with their assent. TerlulJian, though he does not 
quote this passage in his treatise De Sptctaculh, is full of its spirit : 

'■ The source from which all circus games are taken pollutes them 

What is tainted taints us " {vie, viii.). Similarly S. Augustine on this 
passage; "This it is that works in spectacles, in theatres, in sacra- 
menls of the devil, in magical arts, in witchcraft ; none other than 
curiosity." See also Confessions VI. vii., viii., x. xxxv. 55. 

tht pride of HM Oi, as K.V., the ytiaglaty of life. I^tin writers 
vary much in their renderings : superbia vitae ; ambilio soiculi ; Jcu- 
tantia hujas vilae; Jaelanlia vitae humanae. The word (dXa/'tivcIiL} 
occurs elsewhere only Jas. iv. 16, and there in the plural ; wliere 
A. V. has 'boastings and R. V. ' vaunt ings '. The cognate adjective 
(ciXafliv) occurs Rom. i. 30 and 2 Tim. iii. 1, where A.V. has 'boosters' 
and R. V. 'boastful'. Pretentious ostenlalion, as of a wandering 
mountebank, is the radical signlBcation of the word. In classical Greek 
the pretentiousness is the predominani notion ; in Hellenistic Greek, the 
ostentation. Compare the account of this vice in Aristotle (Nic. Elh. 
IV. vii.) with Wisd. V. 8, 1 Mace. in. 8, XV. 6. Ostentatious pride in 
the tilings which one possesses is the signification of the term here ; 
'life' meaning 'means of life, goods, possessions'. The word for 'life ' 
{pUn) is alti^elher different from that used in i. t, 1 and elsewhere in the 
Epistle (fwi7J. This word (filot) occurs again iii. 17, and elsewhere in N.T. 
only 3 times, chiefly in S. Luke. The other word occurs 13 times in 
this Epistle, and elsewhere in N. T. over lao times. This is what we 
might expect. The word used here means ( 1 1 period of human life, as 
iTim.ii. »; iTira. ii.4; (i) ,„eans of life, as bae, iii. 17, Mark xii. 
44; Luke viii. 14, 43, zv. ii, 30, xxi. 4 (in i Fet. iv. 3 the word Is not 



the world passeth away, and the lust thereof: but he that 

li doeth the will of God abideth for even Little childreo, it 

eennine). With the duration of mortal life and the means of prolong- 
ing it the Go^^l has comraraCWely little to do. It is concetn«l rather 
with that spiritual life which is not measnred by time (1. t), and which 
is independent of material wealth and food. For this the other word 
{t<int) IS invariably used. By 'the vainglory of life' then is meant 
eslentaliaus pride in tkt fosseisioH of worldly resources. 

These three evil elements or tendencies 'in the world' are co- 
ordinste : no ooe of them includes the other two. The first two are 
wrongful desires of what is not possessed; the third is a wrongfnl 
behaviour with regard to what is possessed. The first two may be the 
vices of a solitary; the third requires society. We can have sinliil 
desires when we are alone, but we cannot be ostentatious without 
company. See Appendix A. 

it nal of iht Faihir'\ Does not derive its origin from (/k) Him, and 
therefore has no natural likeness to Him or connexion with Him. 
S. John says ' the Father' rather than 'God' to emphasize the idea of 
parentage. Its origin is from the world and its ruler, the devil. Comp. 
■ Ye are of {iti) your father (be devil, and the Insts of your father ye will 
to do' (John viii. 44). The phrase 'to be of is highly characteristic of 
S. John. 

17. laid the world ptaselk away\ Or, la pUBisg awsy 1 as in ». S ; the 
process is now going on. We owe the verb '^oij away ' here to Cover- 
dale: it is ^great improvement on Tyndale's 'tianishelh away.' Comp. 
' The fashion of this world is fassiitg cnpay'' {i Cor. vii. 31), where (he 
same verb is used, and where the active in a neuter sense is equivalent 
to the middle here and in v. 8. 

iu%d the lust thertof^ Not the lust /or the world, but the lust which 
it exhibits, the sinful tendencies mentioned in v. i5. The world is 
passing away with all its evil ways. How foolish, therefore, to fix one's 
affections on what not only cannot endure but is already in process of 
dissolution \ ' The lust thereof ' = ' all that is in the world '. 

ike will of God] This is the exact opposite of 'all that is in the 
world'. Tlie one sums up all the tendencies to good in the universe, 
the other all the tendencies to evil. We see once more how S. John in 
giving us the antithesis of a previous idea expands it and makes it 
fructify. He says that the world and all its will and ways are on the 
wane : but as the opposite of this he says, not merely that God and His 
vnll and ways abide, but that 'he that doeth the will of God abideth 
forever'. This implies that he who follows the ways of [he world will 
not abide for ever. Again he speaks of the love of the world and the 
love of the Father ; but as the opposite of the roan who loves the 
world he says not 'he that loveth the Father', but -he that doeth the 
Hill of the Father'. This implies that true love involves obedience. 
Thus we have a double' antithesis. On the one hand we have the 
world and the man who loves it and follows its ways : they both pass 
away. On the other hand we have God and the man who loves Him 



is the last time : and as ye have heard that antichrist shall 

and does His wiil : they both abide for ever. In5leid of the goods of 
this life (tJfoi) in which the world would allow him to vaunt foi a 
moment, he who doelh the will of God has that eternal life (tai) 
in which the true Christian has fellowship with God. 'For ever' is 
literally 'unto the age', i.e. 'unto the ege to come', the kingdom of 
heaven ; the word for ' age ' (alilir) being the substantive from which 
(he word fo( ' eternal ' (atiictot) is derived. He who does God's will 
shall abide until the kingdom of God comes and it a mtniitr of U. 
The latter fact, though not stated, is obviously implied. It would be a 
punishment and not a blessing to be allowed, like Moses, to see the 
kinRdom but not enter it. The followers of the world share the death 
of the world ; the children of God share His eternal life. 

Here probably we should make a pause in reading the Epistle. 
What follows is closely connected with what precedes and is suggested 
by it : but iheie is, nevertheless, a new departure, which is made with 
much solemnity. 

IS— 36. The Psrsons to be Avoided ; — Antichrists. 
18, Little chUdrtti\ Or, Little ones. It is difficult to see anything 
in this section specially suitable to children: indeed the very reverse 
is rather the case. The same word (iraiSfa) is used here as in v. 14 and 
John xii. 5. S. John's readers in general are addressed, irrespective of 
age. Both his Epistle and Gospel are written for adults and for 
well -instructed Christians. 

it is the last time] More literally, // is tie last Iwur ; possibly, but 
not probably, it is a last hour. The omission of the deRnite article is 
quite intelligible and not unusual : Che idea b sufttcienlty detinile with- 
out it, for there can be only one last hour. Similarly {Jude rS) we 
bave 'i« [the) last time there shall be mockers walking after their own 
ungodly lusts': and (Actsi, 8, xiii. 47) 'unli [the) uttermost /art oC the 
earth'. A great deal has been written upon this text in order to avoid 
a very plain but unwelcome conclusion, that by the 'last bout' S. John 
means the time immediately preceding the return of Christ to judge 
the world. Hundreds of years have passed away since S. John wrote 
these words, and the Lord is not yet come. Rather, therefore, than 
admit an interpretation which seemed to charge the Apostle with a. 
serious etior, commentators have suggested all kinds of explanations as 
substitutes for the obvious one. I'lie following considerations place 
S. John's meaning beyond all reasonable doubt. 

I. He has just been stating that the world is on the wane and that 
its dissolution has already begun. 1. He has just declared that the 
obedient Christian shall abide 'unto the age' of Christ's kingdom of 
glory. 3. He goes on to give as a proof that it is the 'last hour', that 
many Antichrists have already arisen ; it being the common belief of 
Christians that Antichrist would immediately precede the return of 
Christ. 4. 'The last day' isaphrase peculiar to S.John [John vi. 39, 
40, 44, 54, xi. 14, xii. 48), and invariably means the end of the world, 
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not ihe ChriBtinD dispensation. 5. Analogous phiases in other parts 
of N. T. point in the same dlrectioti : ' !□ ihe last dap grievous times 
shall come' (1 Tim. iii. 1); 'Ve are guarded through ^th unlo a 
salvalion ready to be revealed in the last time ' (l PeL i- 5)1 ' In the last 
dnji mockeia shall come with mockeiy' (1 Pet. iii. 3}. These and 
other passages shew that by *the lost days^ Mast time', ^]a£t bour'j 
and the like, Christian writers did not mean the whole lime between 
the first and second coming of Christ, but only Ihe concluding portion 
of il. 6, We find similar language with simUar meaning in the sub- 
apostotic !^. Thus Ignatius {£/iA. si.) writes; "These aie the last 
times. Henceforth let us be reverent ; let us fear tbe longsufkiiDg of 
God, lest it turn into a. judgment against us. For either let ni ftai the 
wrath which is to come, or let us love the grace which now ii." 

Of other interpretations of ' the last hour ' the most noteworthy are these, 
(i) Tie Christian i/u/fnio/inn, which we have everyicaton to believe is 
the last. This is the sense in which S. John's words >ie true ; but this 
is plainly not his meaning. The appearance of Christ, not of Antichtist, 
proves that the Christian dispensation is come, (i) A vaygritvous time, 
Icmfora pfricttiosa fessima il abjictissima. This is i^uite i^nst usage 
whether in classical or N.T. Greek: comp. « Tim. iii. i. The classical 
phrase, 'to suffer tbe last things', i.e. 'to suffer extremities' (t(J ftrx<"'» 
rcBfir), supplies no analogy : here the notion of 'grievous ' comes from 
the verb. (3) The eve of the deslructimt of ferusalem. How could 
the appearance of Antichrist prove that this had arrived ? And Jeru- 
salem had perished at least a dozen years before tbe probable date of 
this Epistle. (4) The eve of S. yohtt's awn death. Antichrists could 
be no sign of that. 

It is admitted e*en by some of those who reject the obvions interpre- 
tation that "the Apostles eipected a speedy appearing or manifestation 
of Jesus at the Judge of their nation and ot all nations" (Maurice); 
which is to admit tbe whole difficully of the rejected explanation. 
Only gradually was the vision of tbe Apostles cleared to see the true 
nature of the spititunl kingdom which Clirist had founded on earth and 
left in their chaise. Even Pentecost did not at once give them perfect 
in^ght. Being under the guidance of ihe Holy Spirit they coiild not 
teach what was untrue: but, like the Prophets before them, they 
Eometimes uttered words which were true in a sense far higher than that 
which was present to their own minds. In this higher sense S. John's 
words here are true. Like others, he was wrong in supposing ' that 
the kingdom of God was immediately to appear ' (Luke xix. 11), for 'it 
was not for them to know times or seasons which the Father hath set 
within His own authority ' (Ads i. -,). He was right in declaring that, 
the Messiah having come, it was the 'last hour'. No event in the 
world's history can ever eqiial the coming of Christ imtil He comes 
again. The epoch of Christianity, therefore, is ri^lly called the ' last 
hour', although it has lasted nearly two thousand years. What is that 
compared with the many thousands of years since the creation of man, 
and the limitless geological periods which preceded the creation of 
man? What again in the eyes of Him in whose sight 'a thousand 
years are but yesterday?' 



come, even now are there many antichrists; whereby we 

" It may be remarked that (be only point on which we can certain]]' 
say that the Aposlles were in error, and led others into error, is in their 
expectation of the immediale coming of Christ; and this is the very 
pomt which our Saviour says (Mi^rk xiii. 33J is known only to the 
Father" (Jelf). 

as ye have heard that Antichrut shall ame\ Better, vtea as yt bB&rd 
that AntUkrist comMll : the first verb is aorist, not perfect; (he second 
present, cot future 1 and the conjunction is of the same strong form as 
in p. 6. This seeios to be a case in wluch the aorist should be retained 
in English (see on v. 1 1). As in v. 7, the reference is probably to a 
definite point in their instruction in the faith : and ' cometh ' should be 
retained in order to bring out the analogy between the Christ and the 
Antichrist. The one was hoped for. and (he other dreaded, with equal 
certainty; and hence each might be spoken of as 'He that cometh'. 
'Art Thou He that eomcth?' (Matt. xi. 3; Lake xix. ao). Comp. 
Mark viii. 3S, xi. 9: John jv. i.s, vi. 14, xL 17, &c &c. And as to the 
coming of Antichrists the N. T. seems to be as explicit as the O.T. 
with regard to the coming of Christ. ' Many shall come in My name, 
saying 1 am the Christ ; and shall lead many astray... There shall 
arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall shew great signs and 
wonders ; so as to lead astray, if possible even the elect ' (Matt. xxjv. 
5. 14.). Comp. Mark xiii. 11 — 13; Act! :ix. 39; % Tim. iii. 1; 
1 Pet. ii. I ; and especially 3 Thess. fi. 3, which like the passage before 
us seems to point (o one distinct person or power as the one Anti- 
christ, whose spirit animates all antichristian teachers. 

The term 'Antichrist' in Scripture occurs only in the First and 
Second Epistles of S. John (ii. iS, 11, iv. 3; a John ;}. The earliest 
ia^tanceof Itanse outside Scriptore isinS. Polycarp(£/.orf/!4jV. vii.), 
in a passage which shews that this disciple of S. John (a.d. 140 — rss) 
knew our Epistle: see on iv. 3, The teem does not mean merely a 
mock Christ OT/alse Christ, for which the N.T. term is 'pseudo-Christ' 
(Matt. xxiv. 34; Mark xiii. 31). Nor does it mean simply an opponent 
of Christ, for which we should probably have 'enemy of Christ', like 
'enemy ofthe Cross of Christ' {PliiL iii. 18) and 'enemy of God' (Jas. 
iv. 4J. But it includes both these ideas of counterfeiting and opposing ; 
it means an opposition Christ or rival Christ; just as we call a rival 
Pope an 'antipope'. The Antichrist is. therefore, a usurper, who 
under false pretences assumes a position which does not belong to him, 
and who opuses the rightful owner. The idea of oppoaition is the pre- 
dominant one. 

It is not easy (o determine whetlier tlie Antichrist of S. John is 
personal or not. But the discussion of this question is too long for a 
note: see Appoidix B. 

even now are there many Anliehrisls\ Better, as K.V., even now 
bav« Ul«re arlomi many Antichrists: tlie Christ ivas from all eternity 
(i. i), the Antichrist and his company arose in time; they an come 
ihto being. We have a similar contrast in the Gospel: 'In the begiit- 



tvknow that it is the last time. They went out from us, but 

ning TBOS the Word'; but 'There aroit a. man, sent from God, whose , 
name was John' (John L i, 6). These 'many Antichrists' are probably 
to be regarded as at once forerunners of the Antichrist and evidence 
that his spirit is akeady at work in the world : the one fact shews that 
he is not far distant, Ihe other that in a sense he is already here. In 
either case we have proof that the return of Christ, which is to be 
lieralded by the appearance of Antichrist, is near. 

whereby wt inme thai it is the lait time] Oi, whenee we eonw to 
know thai it ii the lait luniT: as in m. 3 and ; the verb indicates 
acquisition of and prioress in knowledge. 'Whence' in the sense of 
'from which data, from which premises' hardly occurs elsewhere in 
N.T, except perhaps in the Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 17, vii. 15, 
viii. 3I, where the sarpe Greek word (Wei') is uniformly rendered 'where- 
.fore' in both A.V. and R.V. 

It is difficult to see what 5- John could have meant by this, if by the 
'last hour' he understood the Christian dispensation as a whole and not 
(he coDcludii^; portion of it (comp. 1 Tim. iii i). The maltitude of 
false teachers who weie spreading the great lie i?i. u) that Jesus is not 
the Christ, were evidence, not of the existence of Christianity, but of 
antichristianity. Nor could evidence of the former be needed by S. 
John's readers. They did not need to be convinced either that the 
Gospel dispensation had begun, or that it was the last in the history of 
(he Divine Revelation. The Montanist theory that a further dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit, distinct from that of the Son, was to follow and 
supersede the Gospel, as the Gospel had superseded Judaism, the 
dispensation of the Father, was a behefoflater growth. (For an account 
of this theory as elaborated by Joachim of Flora [II. A.D. 1180 — 90] see 
, Dollingei's Prophecia axd the Pmphetic Spirit in tht Christian £ra, 
pp. 11+ — no.) In the Apostolic age the tendency was all the other 
way; — to believe that Ihe period since the coming of Christ was not 
only the last in the world's history, but would be very brief. It was 
thought (hat some of the generation then existing might live to see the 
end (1 Thess. iv. 15, 16; i Cor. .v. 31, 51). 

M. The relation of these antichristian teachers to the Church ot 
Christ. They were formerly nominal members, but never real members 
of it. They are now not members in any sense. Note the repetition, 
so characteristic of S. John, of the key-word 'us', which means the 
Christian Church. It occurs 5 times in this one verse. 

They VK»l out from iij] It was their own doing, a distinct secession 
from our commtmion: in the Greek, 'from us' comes first for emphasis. 
It is incredible that the words can mean ' they proceeded from us yea>s '. 
What point would there be in that? Moreover, S. John never writes 
as a Jew, but always as a Christian to Christians, 'Us' includes all 
true Christians, whether of Gentile or Jewish origin. Comp. S. Paul's 
warning to the Ephesian presbyters ; 'From among your own selves 
shall men arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away the disciples 
aflet them' {Acts m. 30)1 where the Greek is similar to what we have 



they were not of us ; for if they had been of us, they would 
no doubt have continued with us ; but thc^ wenl ojtt, that 
they might be made manifest that they were not all of us. 

here: and 'Certain men, the children of Belial', are gone out from 
among yau, and have withdrawn the inhabitants of their city, saying. 
Let us go and serve other gods, which ye have not known ' (Deut, liii. 
13) ; where the Greek of LXX. is still closer to this passage. 

tul they wtre not efm\ They have a forei^ origin. The single act 
of departure (aorist) is contrasted with the lasting coudition of being ' of 
us' (imperfect). >Of us' here is exactly analogous to 'of the Father' 
and 'of the world' in v. t6. It is difficult to bring out in English the 
fiill force of the antithesis which is so easily expressed in the Greek. 
'From out of us they went forth, bat Ihey were not from out of us' ; 
where 'from out of us (^f ^l^'^i') is of course used in two different senses, 
'out from our midst' and 'originating with us.' 

thiy would na doubt have coniimud with us\ Better, th/y would liaTe 
RbMed with us: there is nothing in the Greek to represent 'no doubt,' 
and the verb is 5. John's favourite word 'abide' (see on v. 14). Almost 
all the earlier English Versions go wrong as to 'no doubt'. Tyndale 
and Cranraer have 'no dout', the Genevan has 'douteles', and the 
Rhemish 'surely'. Probably these are attempts to translate the utique 
of the V\^^i, permsmsissent utiqut rwiiseum: and the tilique, which is 
as o)d as Tertullian {De Praescr, Haer, III.) is a mistaken endeavour 
to give a separate word to represen! the Greek panicle in. Oddly 
enough, Wiclif, who worked from the Vuleate, has nothing to repre- 
sent utu^e; 'they hadden dwelte with us . Luther inserts 'ja'; 'so 
waren sie/o bei uns geblieben'; which loohs as if he also were under 
the influence of the tUique. There is a similar instance John viii. 42, 
where Wiclif has '■sothli ye schulden love Me", Cranmer, 'truly ye 
wolde love Me ', and the Rhemish, 'verity ye would love Me', because 
the Vulgate (not Tertullian) gives dUigeretis utiqut Mt for ^yaTare jv 
ilii. The meaning here is that secession proves a want of fundamental 
union from the first. As Tertullian says ; Nemo Chriitianm, nisi qui ad 
Jinan ptrseiicraverit. Note that S. John does not say 'they would 
have abided flBitnif us (i*^^*)', but 'with-ai{ii.eff ^»iIV)'. This brings 
out more clearly the idea o( fellowship : ' these anliciirists had no real 
sympathy with us '. 

but Ikey vient out that they might bt made mani/eit] As the italics in 
A.V, shew, there is no Greek to represent 'they went out'. 'But that' 
or 'but in order that' (rfXX traj is an elliptical expression very frequent 
in S. John's Gospel (i. 8, ix. 3, idii. 18, xiv, 31, xv. 35I. We may 
often till up the ellipse in some such way as 'but this tooi place' , or 
'this came to pass, in order that'. S. John's favourite construction 'in 
order that' (see on i. 9) again points to the Divine government of 
events. It was ia accordance with God's will that Uiese spurious 
members should be made known as such. The process which all through 
his Gospel the Apostle depicts as a necessary result of Christ's coming, 
■s after His departure i th« separation oflight from darkness,- 



lo But ye have an unction from the Holy One, and ye know 



)r ajid unbelief in the Church need not shake their faith ir 
it 19 all in accordance with the Divine plan. Revelation of the tnith 
oecessarily causes a separation belweeo those who accept and (hose who 
reject it, and is designed to do so. God does not will that any should 
reject the truth; but He wills that those who reject should be made 
manifest. S. Paul states this truth the other waj; that Ihe/aM/uI need 
to be distinguished. ' For there muit be also heresies among you, tAa/ 
(Ih] lAty ■amuh are appreved may be made manifest among you ' ( i Cor. 
li. 19). 

Ikat they wert not all of vs\ Or, that not &□ are 0/ tcr, as in the 
margin ofR.V. But this is doubtful ; the Greek being o^c efs'lrrimt, 
not oil naMTa ebrtr. The Greek is somewhat ambiguous, but certainl}' we 
must have *are' and not *were'. Two ideas seem 10 be in the Apostle's 
mind, and his words maybe the expression partly of the one, and partly 
of the other: i. that these antichrists may be made manifest as not 
really of us; 3. that it may be made manifest that not all professing 
Christians Eue really of as. 

In this verse S. John does not teach that the Christian caunot fall 
away; his exhortations to his readers not to loiethe world, but to abide 
in Christ, is proof of that. He is only putting in another form the 
declaration of Christ, 'I give unto them etenud life; and they shall 
never perish, and no one shall snatch them out of My hand' (John n. 
18). Apostasy is possible, but only for those who have never really 
made Christ their own, never fully given themselves to Him. 

30. But ye have an UHCliim from the holy One] Better, as R.V,, 
lul ye have an anolntlnf; (as m v. if^/rom the Holy One. S. John, 
in his manner, puts two contrasted parties side by side, the Antichrist 
with his antichrists, and the Christ with His christs; but the fact of 
there beinga contrast does not warrant us in turning S. John's simple 
'and' («ai) into 'but'. Tyndale holds fast to 'and', in spite of WidiPs 
'but' and the Vulgate's sai. Just as the Antichrist has his representa- 
tives, so (he Anointed One, the Christ,, has His. All Christians in a 
secondary sense are what Christ is in a. unique and primaiy sense, the 
Lord's anointed. 'These anointed', says the Apostle to his readers, 
'ye are'. The 'ye' is not only expressed in the Greek, but stands first 
after (he conjunction for emphasis; 'ye' in contrast (o (hese apostates. 
The word for 'anointing' or 'unction' {xplana) strictly means the 
'completed act of anointing;' but in LXX. it is used of the 
unguent or anointing oil {Deut. xxx. 15); and Tyndale, Cramner 
and the Genevan have 'oyntment' here. In N.T. it occurs only here 
and V. 17, Kings, priests, and sometimes prophets were anointed, in 
token of their receiving Divine grace. Hence oil both in O. and N.T. 
is a figure of the Holy Spirit (Ps. ilv. 6, 7, cv. ij; Is. Ixi, i ; Acts :i. 
38; Heb. i. 9; 1 Cor. i. 11). It is confusing cause and effect to suppose 
that this passage was influenced by the custom of anointing candidates. 



all things. I have not written unto you because ye know ai 

a.t baptism : the Custom though Bncient (for it is mentioned by S. CttiI 
of Jerusalem, c A.D. 35a, Catich. Lect. xxi. 3, 4). is later than this 
Epistle. More probably the custom was su^ested by this passage. 
The opening of S. Cynl's list Lecture throws much light on this pas- 
sage. "Having been baptized into Christ and. ..being made partakers 
of CbrisI, >r art propa-ly called chrisis, and of you God said, Touch 
not My chrisls. ot anointed. Now ye were made christs iy nceiving 
lit enibltin ef the Holy Spirit; and all things were in a figure wrought 
in you. because ye are figures of Christ. He also bathed Himself in the 
river Jordan, and. ..came up from them; and the Holy Spirit in sub- 
stance lighted on Him, like resting upon hke. In the same manner to 
you also, after you had come up from the pool of the sacred streams, 
was given the unction, the emblem of that wherewith Christ was 
anointed; and this is the Holy Spirit". Similarly S. Augustine; "In 

is invisible. The invisible unction is the Holy Spirit '■' (ff««. lit. 11). 

It may be doubted whether S. John in this verse makes any allusion 
to the anointing which was a feature in some'Gnostic systems. 

front the holy One] This almost certainly means Christ, in accordance 
with other passages both in S. John and elsewhere (John vi. 60; Rev, 
iii. 7; Mark i. 14; Acts iii. 14; Ps. xx. 10), and in harmony with Christ 
being called 'righteous' imiv. i, 19, and 'pure' in iii. 3. Moreover in 
John xiv. w, XV. 16, xvi. 7, 14 Christ promises to give the Holy Spirit- 
It mav possibly mean God the Father (Hab. Hi. 3; Hos. xi. g; 1 Cor, 
vi. 19). It cannot well mean the Holy Spirit, unless some other mean- 
ing be found for 'anointing'. 

and ye know all tkings\ There is very high authority for reading and 
ye all fenow [this), or, omitting the conjunction and placing a colon 
after 'Holy Oae\ ye all tnirw [lAis). If the reading followed in A.V. 
and R.V. be right, the meaning is, 'It is you (and not these aniichrtstian 
Gnostics who claim it) that are, in virtue of the anomting of the Spirit 
of truth, in the possession of the true knowledge'. Christians aie in 
possession of the truth in a far higher sense than any unchristian philo- 
sopher. All the unbeliever's knowledge is out of balance and proportion. 
llie assertion here is strictly in harmony with the promise of Christ; 
'When He, the Spirit of truth is come, He shall guide you into all the 
truth' (John xvi. 13). In the same spirit S. Ignatius writes, "Nont 
of these things is hidden from yett, if ye be perfect in your liuth and love 
towards Jesus Christ "(£/*.xiv.i)i and similarly S.Polycarp.'-A'oMiBf 
is hidden from yau" {Phil. iii. i). Comp. 'Tlieythat seek the Lord 
understand all things ' (Prov. xxviii. 5). 

31. I hceae net -wtitttn] Literally, as in w. 13, \\, 16, 1 wrote not, or, 
didnolwrile: it is the aorist in the Greek. But (whatever may be true 
oSvo. 13, 14) what we have here is almost certainly the epistolary aorist, 
which may be represented in English either by the present or by the 
perfect. 'I have written' probably does not refer to the whole letter, but 
only to this section about the antichrists ; this seems clear from v. iti. 



not the truth, but because yc know it, and that no lie is of 
a the truth. Who is a liar but he that denieth that Jesus is 

' Do not think from my warning you ^pinst lying teachers that 1 inspect 
you ofb«ing Ignorant of the truth: you who hare been anointed with the 
Spirit of truth cannot be ignorant of the truth. I write as unto men 
who will appreciate what I say. I write, not to teach, but to confirm '. 
"S. John does not treat Christianity as a religion containing elements of 
tinth, or even more truth than any religion which had preceded it. S. 
John presents Christianity to the soul as a religion which must be every- 
thing to it, if it is not really to be worse than nothing" (Liddon). 

btcauie yi ktune not Ike truth ; but because ye knov! it, and that, 6r'c. ] 
There are no less than three ways of taking this, depending upon the 
meaning given to the thrice-repeated conjunction (on), which in each 
place may mean either 'because' or 'that . (. As A.V.j &faii«,...but 
ieeause... and that. The A.V. follows tW earlier Versions inputting 
'that' in the last clause: so Wiclif, Tyndale, Cranmer, 4c. i. As 
. R.V. ; 'because' in each clause, j. 'That' in each clause : 'I have not 
written that ye know not the truth, hut that ye know it, and thai &c.' 
This last is almost certainly wrong. As in ot'. z^, r4 the verb 'write' 
introduces the reason for writing and not the subject-matter or conlenta 
of the Epistle. And if the first conjimction is 'because', it is the sim- 
plest and most natural to take the second and third in the same way. 
The Apostle warns them against antichristian lies, not because the^ are 
ignorant, but ( l) because they possess the truth, and (j) because every 
kind of lie is utterly alien to the truth Ihey possess. "There is the 
modesty and the sound philosophy of an Apostle I Many of us think 
that we can put the truth inia people, by screaming it into their ears. 
We do not suppose that they have any truth in them to which we can 
make appeal. S.john had no notion that he could be of use to his 
dear children at Ephesus unless there was a truth in them, a capacity 
of distinguishing truth from lies, a sense that one must be the eternal 
opposition of the other" (Maurice). 

ne iiei! ofihetrulh\ Literally, every lie is nol-of-lhe-truih: the nega- 
tive belongs to the predicate (comp. iii. rj). 'Of the truth 'here is 
exactly analogous to 'of the Father' and 'of the world' in v. r6 and to 
'of ub' in V. II). Every lie is »'» origin utterly removed from the truth; 
the truth ^rings from God; lying from the devil, 'for he is a liar and 
the father thereof (John viii. 44). See on v. 16. 

M. Who is a liar] More accurately, as R.V. , fVio is tb.» liar: the 
A.V. here again follows the earlier English Versions. But we must 
beware of exa^erating the article In inttrpretation, although it is rigjit 
to translate it. It merely marks the passage from the abstract to the 
concrete; 'Every lie is absolutely alien from the truth. Who then is 
the one who speaks lies? There are no liars if he who denies that Jesus 
is the Christ is not one'. The exactly parallel construction in v. 4, 5 
shews that 'the liar' here does not mean 'the greatest liar possible'. 
Moreover, this would not be true. Is denying that Jesus is the Christ 
a greater lie than denying the existence of the Son, or of God? 



the Christ ? He is antichrist, that denieth the Father and 
the Son. Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not 23 
the Father ! [tut] he that acknowhdgeih the Son hath the 

The a.bruptness af the queslion is startling. Thioughout these verses 
(11 — 34) " claii&e stands by ckuse in stern solemnity without any con- 
necting particles." 

but ki thai 4eaittli\ These Gnostic teachers, who profess to be in 
possession of Uie higher troth, are really possessed by one of the worst 
oTlies. — For the way in which the Gnostics denied the fundamental 
Christian truth of the Incarnation see the Inlroduclion, p. 19. 

Hi if Antickmf] Better, as R.V., Thli u the antUkrist, or The 
antichrist it Ihit man: 'this', as in v. 15 and i. 5, may be the pre- 
dicate. The ailicle before 'antichrist', almost certainly spurious in f. 
18, is certainly genwine here, iv. 3, and 1 John 7. Bat 'the antichrist* 
here probably does not mean the great personal rival of Christ, but the 
anttchristian teacher who is like him and in this matter acts as his mouth- 



■that denteih that Jesus is the Christ . By this substitution, which 
is quite in S. John's manner, he leads ns on to see that to deny the one 
is to deny the other. Jesns is the Christ, and the Christ is the Son of 
God; therefore to deny that Jesus is the Christ is to deny the Son. 
And to deny the Son is to deny the Father; not merely because Son 
and Fatlier are correlatives and mutually imply one another, but 
because the Son is the revelation of the Father, without whom the 
Father cannot be known. 'Neither doth any know the Father, save 
the Son, and ht to wliamsoevtr the Sim wiiUth to revral Sim' (Matt. 
xi. 17). 'No one comelh unto the Father but by Mt' (John xiv. 6). 
Comp. John v. 33, xv. 33. Some would put a fuU stop at 'antichrist,' 
and connect what follows with v. 13, thus; Thit is Iht axtiihrist. Hi 
thai dtttieth tht Father {denieth) the Son also : every one that dcnitih the 
Sen hath not the Father either. 

33. The previous statement is emphasized by an expansion of it 
stated both negatively and positively. The expaitsioo consists in 
declaring that to deny the Son is not merely to do that, and indeed 
not merely 10 deny the Father, but also (ouf^) to debar oneself from 
communion with the Father. So that we now have a third consequence 
of denying that Jesus is the Christ. To deny this is (i) to deny the 
Son, which is (i) to deny the Father, which is (3) to be cut off from the 
Father, 'To cave the Father" must not be wealtened to mean 'to 
hold as an article of faith that He is the Father'; still less, 'to know 
the Father's vrill '. It means, quite literally, 'to have Him as his own 
Father'. Those who deny the Son cancel their own right to be called 
'sons of God': they ipso facto excommunicate themselves from the great 
Christian family in which Christ is the Brother, and God is the Father, 
of all believers. 'To as many as received Him, to them gave He the 
right to become children of God' (John i. 11). 

l!ut ke that aclmmuUdgeth the Soni Better, as R. V., Iw UMt ecu- 
S. JOHN (ef.) 8 
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14 Father also. Let IhiU therefore abide in you, which ye have 

heard from the beginning. If that which ye have heard 

from xhe beginning shall remain in you, ye also' ^all 

s connnue in the Son, and in the Father, And this is the 

is promise that he hath promised us, even eternal life. These 

fsBBetlL IhtSon: it is the same verb [6iu>\oytir) as is used i. 9, iv. 1, 3, 15; 
1 John 7, Itis surprising ihst A. V., while admitting tlie passage about 
tlie three Heavenly Witnesses (v. 7) without a.aj mark of doubtfulness, 
prints the second half of this verse in italics, as if there were nothing to 
lepresent il in the Greek. Excepting ihe 'but', the sentence is un- 
doubtedly genuine, being found in aU tbe best MSS. (KABC) and many 
other authorities- A few aulborities omit it accidentally, owing to the 
two halves of the veisc ending in the Greek with the same three words 
(tdv raTlpn txi>\- Tyndale and tbe Genevan omit the sentence : 
Cranmei and [he Rhemish retain it; Cranmer marking it as wanting 
authority, and both omilting 'but', which Widif inserts, alihoogh there 
is no conjunction in the Vulgate. Tbe asyndeton is impressive and 
continues through three veises, 11, 73, 14. "The sentences fall on tbe 
reaiJei's soul liiie notes of a trumpet. Without cement, and therefore 
all the more ruggedly clasping each other, they are like a Cyclopean 
wall " (Hauptj . It would be pos^ble to translate, > He that confesseth, 
hath the Son and.tlie Father ' (comp. 3 John 9): but this is not probable. 

34. Lrl thiti there/on abide in you] The 'therefore' is undoubtedly 
to be omitted : it is a mbtaken insertion in many of those inretior MSS. 
which omit the second half of v. 33. This verse begins with a very 
emphatic pronoan ; Aa for yon (in contrast to these antichrislian liars), 
iii liuit ahcU in you v/kick ye ii^sAfrom Iht begittaing. The pronoun 
inQxsQtt^'i&aknominalivus p^ndens; comp. John vi. jq, vii. 38, xiv. 13, 
zT.i,xvii-3; Rep. li. ifi, iiL la, ai. The verb is an lorist and should 
be retained as such, as in v. 7; it points to the definite period when 
they were first instructed in the faith. 'Hold fast tbe Gospel which ye 
first heard, and reject the innovations of these false teachers'. 

JJ that which ye haul heard. . .jAail rimain in you, yi also shall 
conlin«t\ Better, as R. Y ., if that which ye beam... abide in you, ye 
also shall Bblde. Hare the arbitrary distinctions introduced by the 
translators of 161I reach a diioax: the same Greek word [iiivuy) is 
rendered in three difietent ways in the same veise. Elsewhere il is 
rendered in four other ways, making seven English words to one Greek ; 
'dwell' 0ohn i. 39, vj, 5S, xiv. 10. 17), 'tarry' (iv. 40, xxi. jj, 13), 
'endure' (vi. 37), 'be present' (xiv. 15). TTie Iranslators in their 
Address to the Reader tell us that these changes were often made 
knowingly and sometimes of set purpose. They are generally regrettable, 
and here are doubly so : (i) an expression characteristic of S. John and 
of deep meaning is blurred, (]) the emphasis gaineil by iteration, which 
is also characteristic of S. John, is entirely lost. 'Let the truths which 
were first taught you have a home in your hearts ; if these have a home 
in you, ye also shall have a home in the Son and in the Father'. 

35. And this is the promist that he hath promised us\ Or, and the 



things have I written unto you concerning them that seduce 
you. But the anointing which ye have raceived of hira >; 
ahideth in you, and ye need not that any tnan teach you : 

promisivihich He promisid us it thisi the aorist had better be retained, 
and 'this* is ptotiKibly the predicate, referring to what follows (comp. 
V. 11, i. ;, V. 14) and not the subject, referriog to what precedes. This 
view is confirmed by iii. 13 and v. it. T'aa coaneiion wi(h what 
precedes is close, 'eternal life' being only another view of 'abiding in 
the Father and the Son'. The 'He' is emphatic, and perhaps 'He 
Himself would not be Coo strong as a rendering. Of course Qliist is 
meant, "who in this whole passage forms the centre round which all 
the statements of the Apostle move" (Huther). For the promise see 
John ill. ■;, iv. i^, vi. 40, &c. &c. The best MS. (B) reads 'promised 
you', for 'promised us . 

36. Thtst things have I viritliit unlayou] 'TTiese things' probably 
mean the warnings about the antichrists, not the whole Epistle. >I 
have written', or 'I wrote ', is the epistolary aorist as in 7/. 11. 

that stdute you] Better, tiMt laaA yon aotray, i.e. that are endeavour* 
ing lo do so. It is the active of the verb which is used in i. 8 (see note 
there) ; and the present participle, which indicates the tendency and 
habit, but not the success, of the anticbristiaQ teachers. 

ar, 38. The Place of Safety ;— Christ. 

ST. But the aneinlittg lahich yt have received] As in v. t, we have 
the false and the true Christians pul side by side in contrast ; but this 
does not justify us in turning S. John's simple 'and' (lial) into 'but'. 
As in V. 14, we have the pronoun put first wilh great emphasis, and as 
a nominativus pendens. Moreover, the reception of the chrism refers to 
the definite occasion when Christ poured out His Spirit upon them, viz. 
their t)aptism ; and therefore the aorist should be retained. Wherefore, 
as R. V. , And as for yon, the anointing whieh ye reo«lT«d. 

abideth in yau] We often, in order to convey a command or a rebuke 
gently, state as a fact what ought to be a lacl. This is perhaps S. 
John's meaning here. If not, it is an expression of strong confidence in 
those whom he adresses. 

ye need not thai any man tiaehymi] This seems to confirm the read- 
ing ' ye know all things ' in v. 10. The believer who has once been 
anointed wilh the Spirit of truth has no need even of an Apostle's 
teaching. This seems to be quite conclusive against 'little children' 
anywhere in this Epistle meaning children in years or children in know- 
ledge of the Gospel. S. John writes throughout for adult and well, 
instructed Christians, lo whom he writes not to give information, but to 
confirm and enforce and perhaps develope what they have all along 
known. Of course S. John does not mean that the anointing with the 
Spirit supersedes all necessity for instruction. The whole Epistle, and 
in this chapter w. 6, 7, 34, ore conclusive against such a view. S. John 
assumes that his readers have been thoroughly instructed in 'the word' 
tuid 'the truth', before recdving the outponring of the Spirit idiich 

8—2 



but as the same anointing teacbeth you of all things, and is 

truth, and is no lie, and even as it hath taught you, ye shall 

i3 abide in him. And now, little children, abide in him ; that. 



Bbewi them the fbll meaning of 'the word' and coDfiints them in 'the 
truth'. If S- John has no sympathy with a knowledge which professed 
to rise highei dun Christian teaching, still less has he sjmpatliy with a 
limacidsm which would dispense with Christiaa teacbing. While be 
condemns the Gnosticism of his own age, he gives no encouragement to 
the MoDtaoism of a centurj later. 

iul as tht same anirinting,..yt shall abidt in him] We have here to 
■ettle, iirst the question of readings, and then the question of construc- 
tion. 'But as His anointing' (KBC, Vulgate, Syriac) is certainly 
superior to 'But aa the same anointing' (AKL. Coptic), and still more 
is 'yi atidi' at 'atidift' (KABC, Versions) superior to ' ye shall abide' 
(KL). The A. V. deserts Wichf, Tyndale, Cianmer, and the Rhemish, 
to follow the GeneTan in adopting the future. The construction Is not 
so easily determined, bat does not seriously affect the sense. We may 
render, \\) But as Hi3 anointitig ttachelk yeu concerning all things, and 
is tTM, and is HO lie, and aim as ii t»:agttt you,— io J« tHA&t in jiim ; 
making only one sentence with a loi^ protasis. Or {i) we may break 
it into two sentences, each with a protasis and apodosis ; Bui as His 
anointing ttachelh you cenciming all things, it utnia and is no lie; and 
even as It taught ^oH, do ya abide in Hint. The majority of English 
Versions, including R. V., are for the former : so also the Vulgate. 
Commentators are much divided ; but Huther claims to have most on 
his side for the latter. H« has against him Alford, Braune, De Wette. 
Diisterdieck, Ewald, Liiclte, Neander, WestcotL The sentence seems Co 
be a recapUulation of the section. 'As His antunting leaches you con- 
cerning all things ' recalls v. lo; 'is true and is no lie' recalls I'l'. it — 13; 
'do ye abide in Him' recalls 2'Z'. 14, ij. ProbaUy we ought to supply a 
new noioinative for 'taught', viz. 'He', i.e. Christ understood from 'in 
Him'. This enpiains the difference of tense; 'taught' refers to the 
gift of the Spirit of truth made once for all by Christ; 'leacheth' to the 
continual illumination which is tjie result of the gift. It is comparatively 
unimportant whether we consider 'do ye abide {jiittri) as indicative, 
like 'abideth' just before, or as imperative, like 'abide' in the next 

2S. And lurur] Introducing the practical conclusion: comp. John 
iviL 5, where Jesas, 'having accomplished the work given Him to do', 
pisyi, ' And now, O Father, glorify Thou Me'. So also in Acts vii, 34, 
X. 5. See on 1 John c,. Haupt thinks that 'And now' introduces the 
new division of the Epistle, which almost all agree begins near this 
point. The truth seems to be that these two verses (18, 19) are at once 
the coodufion of one division and the banning of another. 

little children] Recalling the beginning of this section, f. iS : it is 
the same word (t^kcu) aa is used in ^iv. i, 11, and means all S. Jcihn.'a 
readers. 



V. 29t] 1. JOHN, II. 117 

when he shall appear, we may have contideDce, and not be 
ashamed before him at his coming. If ye kifow that he is n 

that, -mhtn hi shall apf>ear\ Better, as R.V., thal^ If Ht shall Da 
muilfested. The 'when' (Silu-) of A.V, (KL) must certainly give 
pltti^ to ' if (id*), which is more difficult and has overwhelming sup- 
port (KABC). ' If stems to imply a doubt as to Christ's return, and 
the change to 'when' has probably been made to avoid this. Bui 'if 
implies no doubt as to the i^', it meiely implies indiSerecce as to the 
time: 'if He should return m Our day' (see on John vi. 61, xii. 33, xiv. 
^ . Be manlfratsd is greatly superior to ' appear ' (as Augustine^ mam- 
festatus futrit is superior to the Vulgate's apparutrit) because (i) the 
Greek verb is passive ; (1) it is a Civourite word (i^tpwr) with S. John 
and should be translated uniformly in order to mark this &ct (i. t, iL 
19. iii. 1, s, 8, iv. 9 ; Rev. iii, 18, xv. 4 ; John i. 31, iji. at, &c. &c.). 
As applied to Christ it is used of His being manifested in His Incarna- 
tion (i. 3, iii. 5, 8), in His words and works (John iL II, xvti. 6), in His 
appeaJ'ances after the Resurrection 0ohn xxi. i, 14), in His return to 
juogment (here and iii. i). S.John alone uses the word in this last 
sense, for which other N.T, writers have 'to be revealed' (rfxoiciiWx- 
lEffPoi), a verb never used by S. John excepting once 0ohn idi. 38) 
in a quotation from O.T. (Is. Ixiii. l), where he is under the hlfluence 
oftheLXX. 

■we may have co«Jidcn<:e\ The R. V. has we may have iJOldueM. At 
first sight this looks like one of those small changes which have been 
somewDat hastily conderoned as 'vexatious, teasing, and irritating'. . 
The A. V. vravers between 'boldness' {iv. 17 ; Acts iv. 13. 13, 31, &c.) 
and 'confidence', with occasionally 'boldly' (Heb. iv. 16) instKid of 
'with boldness'. The R. V. consistently has 'boldness' in all these 
places. The Greek word {^ra^^la) means liteially 'freedom in speaking, 
readiness to say anything, frankness, intrepidiQ' '• In this Epistle and 
that to the Hebrews it means especially the fearless trust with which 
the faithful soul meets God: iii. 31, iv. 17, v. 14. Comp. i Thess. 

not he ashamed before him\ This cannot well be improved, but it is 
very inadequate; the Greek is 'l>e ashamed ^»m Him , or 'be shamed 
tiTi/ay from Him'; strikingly indicating the averted face and shrinking 
form which are the results of the shame. 'Turn with shame' or 'shrink 
with shame from Him' have been suKested as renderings. Similarly, 
in Matt. x. a8, 'Be not afraid of them '^ is literally 'Do not shrink away 
in i^BX from them'. The interpretation 'receive shame from Him' is 
probably not right. Coimj. the LXX. of Is. i. 39; Jer. ii. 36, xii. 13. 

at his coming\ The Greek word (xopomria = presence) occurs no- 
where else in S. John's writings. In N. T. it amounts almost to a 
technical term to express Christ^ return to judgment (Matt. xxiv. 3, 37, 
37« 39; ' "^o'- J^' »3; ' Thess. ii. 19,111.13, iv. 15, v. 33; Jas. v, 7. 8; 
1 Pet. i. 16, &c.). S. John uses it, as he uses 'the Woni' and 'the 
evil one', without explanation, confident that his readers understand 
it. This is one of many small indications that he writes to well- 
instructed .believers, not to chthlreD or the recently converted. 



S. John's divisions are seldom made with a broad line across the text 
(see on iii. lo ajid 34). Ths parts dovetail into one another and inter- 
mingle in a nay that at times looks like confusion. Wherever we may 
place (be dividing line we tind similar thoughts on each side of it. Such 
15 the case here. If we place the line between vb. 17, aS we have the 
idea of aiiding in Christ {yv. 14. 17, 38) on both sides of it. If we 
place it between w. 18, 39, we have the idea of Divine righlieusrusi 
and holintss (i. I), ii. i, 13, 30, 19) prominent in both divisions. If we 
make the division coincide with the chapters, we have Ibe leading ideas 
of boldness towards Christ and God {11. 18, iii. 3, 11, iv. 17, v. 14), of 
Christ's return lo judgment [v. j8, iiil 3, iv. 17), of doing righteousness 
{v. 39, iii. 7—10), and of Divine senshif (p. ag, iii. i, a, &c}, on both 
sides of the division. It seems q^uile clear therefore that both these 
verses (38, 39) belong lo both portions of the Epistle, and that ». 19 at 
any rate is more closely connected with what follows than with what 

The close connexion between the psMs must not lead us lo suppose 
that there ts no division here at ^1. The transition is gentle and 
gradual, but when it is over we find ourselves on new ground. The 
antithesis between Eight and darkness is replaced by that between love 
and hate. The opposition between the world and God becomes the 
opposition between the world and God's children. The idea of having 
fellowship with God is transformed into that of being sous of GodT 
Walking in the light is spoken of as doing right eonsness. And not 
only do previous thoughts, if they reappear, assume a new form, but 
new thoughts also are mttoduced : the Second Advent, the boldness of 
the faithful Christian, the filial relation between believers and God. 
Although there may be unceitainty to where the new division should 
begin, there is none as 10 fact of there being one. 

ii. 28— V. 13. God is Love. 
There seems to be no serious break in the Epistle from this point 
onwards until we reach the concluding verses which form a sort of 
summary (v. 13—31). The key-woid 'love' is distributed, and not 
very unevenly, over the whole, from iii. i to v. 3. Subdivisions, how- 
ever, exist and will be pointed out as Ihey occur. The next two sub- 
divisions may be marked thus; The Children of God and the Children 
of the Devil (ii. 39— iii, la) ; Love and Hate (iii. 13—14). The two, 
as we shall find, are closely linked together, and might he placed under 
one heading, thus; The Righteousness of the Children of Cod in their 
relation lo Ike Hale of the World. 



v.ag] I. JOHN, 11. 119 

bom of Christ', thouEh containing "solhing abhotrent from out 
Chiistian ideas", is not a Scriptural expression; whereas 'to be bom 
of God' is not only a common Ihoughl in Scripture, but is specially 
common in this Epistle and occurs in the very next veiA. And clearly 
'He' and 'Him' must be interpreted alike: it destroys the ailment 
{Justus justum gignil, as Benge! puts it) to interpret 'He is righteous' 
of Christ and 'bom of Him' of God. Moreover, this explanation gets 
rid of one abrupt change by substituting adothet' still more abrupt. 
That 'He, Him, His' in i/. 28 means Christ, and ' H e. Him ' in &. 19 
means God, is some confirmation of (he view that a new division of 
the letter li^ns with v. 19. That 'God is righteous' stt i. 9 and 

John xvii. J5. But S. John is so fiill of the truth that Christ and the 
ather are one, and that Christ is God revealed to man, that he makes 
the transition from one to the other almost imperceptibly. Had his 
readers asked him of one of these ambiguous passages, 'Are you 
speaking of Christ or of God'? he would perhaps have replied, 'Does it' 

yt imrui] Or, knmaye; but this is less probable, though the Vulgate 
has sritsir, and Wiclif. Tyndale, Cianmer, and the Rhemish, all lake 
it as imperative. 'Ve know' is more in harmony with vu. lo, it. 
It is remarkable how frequently in S. John's writings we are in doubt 
as to whether a verb is iinperative or indicative iy. 17, John v. 39, 
xii. t9, xiv. I, xv. rS). Even in v. 18, (hough there is scarcely a 
doubt, it is possible to take ' abide ' as an indicative. After, ' ye know 
that every one' we must supply 'also '5 ye knmn that every one tiM. 

There is a change of verb from 'if ye know' ({A* ilS^t) to 'ye know 
that ' {yuni(riUTe ori). The former means ' to have intuitive knowledge* 
or simply 'to be aware of the fact ' (if. 11, 30, 11) : the latter mean? 
'to come to know, learn by experience, recognise, perceive' {w. 3, 4, 
5, 13, 14, 18]. ' If ye are aware that GoA is righteous, ye cannot fail 
to fercdue that &c.' Comp. ' What I do thou inowest not now, buf 
thou shall understand (get to knowj hereafter' (John xiii. 7); 'Lord, 
Thou hiowest all things ; Thou perceives! that I love Thee ' (sxi. i-f) ; 
and the converse change ; ' If ye had learned to knom Me, ye woill* 
knmi My Father also ' fdv. 7 ; comp. viii. 55). 

which doelh righfeittuneii] Perhaps we ^oiqld translate, that doelk 
Sis n'ghleeusness. It is literally, that doeth the righteousness ; but in 
Greek the definite article is often equivalent to our possessive pronoun. 
Or 'the righteousness' may mean 'the righteousness which is truly 
such'i comp. 'to do the truth' (i. 6), The present tense expresses 
habitual action. 

t! bom of him\ Literally, hath been begotten Jrom Him. Only he 
who habitually does righteousness is a true son of the God who is 
righteous ; just as only he who habitually walks in the light has true 
fellowship with the God who is light (i. 6, j). In a similar spirit S. 
Paul says, 'Let every one that nameth the name of the Lord depart 
from unrighteousness (1 Tim. ii. 10)- Other signs of Divine birth are 
^iwe of the brethren (iv. 7) and /it^* in Jesus as the Christ (v, 1). 



3 Behold,, what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the sons of God ; there- 
fore the world knoweth us not, because it knew him not. 



Chap. III. 

L wiai maimer of] Thesame word (xaraxJijoccurs Matt. i 
Mark xiii. i ; Luke i. ig, vLL 39 " "' "' " '' ' 
astonishment, and generally admiial 

what counliy', the Latin cujas j wnicn, nowevet, is never usea as us 
equivalent in (he Vulgate, because in N, T. the word has entirely lost 
the notion of place. It has become qiialis rather than cujas : ' what 
amasingloye'. In LXX. the word does not occur. 

!ovc\ This is the key-word of this whoBe division of the Epistte 
(ii. 39— V. i»}, in which it occuts 16 limes as a substantive, ij as a verb, 
and s times in (he verbal adjective ' beloved '. The phrase ' to bestow 
love ' occurs novjhere else in N. T. 

the Father... tifon >uj In the Greek these words ate in striking juxta- 
position : to XI miserable sinners the Father hath given this priceless 
right. 'The Father' rather than 'God', because of what follows 1 He 
who is the Father is our Father. 

that we should be called\ Literally, in order that loe should be called: 
it is S. John's characteristic construction (&!(), as in i. 9. " The final 
particle hasitsfiill force" (Westcott): comp. w. it, 13, iv. 11 ; John 
xiii. 34 1 XT. \i, 17. This was the purpose of His love, its tendency and 
direction. 'That we should be' must not be understood as future: 
we aheady have tlie title. 

the sons of God} So the earlier English Versions: better, as R.V., 
cMldren of God. There is no article in the Greek ; and we must not 
confuses. Paul's expression, 'sons of God' (ulol) with S. John's JWrna). 
The confusion has arisen in English Versions through the^/ii Deioi 
the Vulgate. Both Apostles tell us that the fundamental relation of 
believers to God is s. filial one: but while S. Paul gives us the legal 
side (adoption), S. John gives us the natural side (genemtion). The 
latter is the closer relationship of the two. But we must remember 
that in the Roman Law, under which S. Paul lived, adoption was con- 
sidered as absolutely equivalent to actual parentage. In this ' unique 
apostrophe' in the centre of the Epistle two of its central leading 
ideas meet, Divine love atid Divine sonship; a love which has as its 
end and aim that men should be called children of God. After 
' children of God ' we mu5t insert on overwhelming authority {NABC 
and Versions), and we alft : God has allowed us to be called children, 
and we are children. The simuj of the Vulgate and S. Augustine and 
the ' and be ' of the Rhemish are probably wrong. The present indica- 



tive after tm is not impossible: but would S. John have put 'called' 
in the subjunctive, aod ' are ' in the indicative, if the two verbs were 
co-ordinate ? 

therefore] Better, as R.V., tat tbia oanw (Ji<i roum), reservini; 
' therefore ' for a particle {ovr) which is very frequent in the 



Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet a 
appear what we shall be : but we know that, when he shall 



fS, 



s of the Gospel, but does not occur in this Epistle (it is not 
; in ti. 14 or iv. ig). Tyndale, Ctanmer, the Genevan and the 
ih all have 'for this cause 'i the A.V,, as not unfrequently. has 
alleied for the worse. It laiy be doubted whether the R.V. has not 
here altered the punctuation for the worse, in putting a full stop at ' we 
are'. 'For this cause' in S. John does not merely anticipate the 
'because' or 'that' which follows ; it refers to what precedes, 'We 
are children of God; and for this cause the world knows us not: 
liecBuse the world knew Him not'. The third sentence explains how 
the second sentence follows frocn the first. Comp. John v. 16, 18, vii. 
aa, viii. 47, ic. 17, xii. 18. 17, 39. For 'the world' see on ii. j, 
S. Atigustine compares the attitude of the world towards God to that 
of sick men in delirium who would do violence to theii physician. 

3. Se/avcii] This form of address only occurs once in the first part 
of the Epistle (ii, 7), just where the subject of love appears for a few 
verses : it becomes the more common form of address [i^. 3, 11, iv. i, 
7, 11) now that the main subject is love. Similarly, in v. 13, where 
brotherly love is the special subject, ' brethren' is the form of address. 

new are wt the sans of God "[ Rather, as before, now anuv dilMretL 
otOod. ' Now ' is placed first in emphatic contrast to 'not yet,' whjcb 
has a similar position. Our privileges in this world are certain ; our 
plories in the world to come still continue veiled. The term 'children' 
IS in harmony with this: 'child' necessarily implies future development; 

il doth net yet app(ar\ Better, as R.V., i; u nc^^^r mode miuilf sit ; it 
is the same verb as we have already liad i. 1, ii. 19, i8. As it is one of 
S. John's favourite expressions it is aill the more important that it should 
be rendered in the same way throughout his writings. See on ii. 1%, 

hut we kncno that, ■what hi shall appear^ The 'but' must be omitted 
on overwhelming evidence (NABC, Vulgate) ; We know that IT it skaU 
1M manlfeBtea. Here there is no difference of reading (as there is in 
ii. 18) between 'when' and 'if; but earlier English Versions, under 
the influence of the Vulgate (atm apparuerit), have 'when' in both 
cases. 'If in both cases is right; but it has been either changad in 
the Greek, 01 shirked in transition, as appearing to Imply a. doubt 
respecting the manifestation. It implies no doubt as to the fact, but 
shews that the results of the fact ate more important than the lime: 
comp. ' .^ I be lifted up from the earth ', and ' // 1 ga and prepare a 
place for yoa ' (John «i. 31, xiv. 3). 

It is less easy to determine between ' if it shall be manifested ' and 
'if J/e shall be manifested; 'it' meaning what we shall be hereafter, 
and ' He ' meaning Christ. No nominative is expressed in the Greek, 
and it is rather violent to sapply a new nominative, differing from that of 
the very same verb in the previous sentence : therefore ' it ' seems 
preferable. 'We know that if our future state ig made mamfest we, 
who are children of .God, shall he found like qui Father'. On Uie 



laa I. JOHN, III. [v. 3. 

appear, we shall be like him ; for we shall see him as he is. 
3 And every man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, 

~ other hand, ii. ii favours 'If ffi shall be manLfested,' The word 
for know (otSo^o') is that used in ii 10, 11, nut ihat used in ii. 3, 13, 
14, 18, iii. I. No prep-ess in knowledge is implied, no additional «■- 
ptrietKe ; our fulure resemblance to our Father is a fact of which as 
Christians we are aware 1 comp. v. iS, 19, lo. 

wt shaU be iOe -4j"bi] If we tender ' if tt (i. e. Christ) shall be mani- 
festedVthis natarally means 'we shall be like Christ;' which, how- 
ever true in iisetf, is not the point. The point is that children are found 
to be like their Father. This is an additional reason for preferring 'if 
iV shall be manifested'. Tyndale and Cranmer have 'it', Wichf, 
Genevan, and Rhemish have ' he '. 

/ifr we shall see Aim as he 'is\ Better, IwoanM we shall set Him «T«ll 
aa He is: 'because' as in I'z'. 9, 10, 13, 11. 13, 14, &c., and 'even as' 
as in VD. 3, 7, 13, ii. 6, 37, &c. ' Because ' or ' for ' may pve the cause 
either {i)of our inmaii^ that We shall be lite Him, or (») of our being 
like Him. Both make good sense ; but, in spile of ' we know ' being 
the principal sentence gramtilatically, the statement which most needs 
explanation is the subordinate one, that we shall be like God. 'We 
shall be like Him ', says the Apostle, ' because, as you know, we shall 
see Him ', Comp. 'But we all, with unveiled face refiicting as a mirror 
the glory of the Ltird, are transformed into thi same image from glory to 
glory' (1 Cor. iii. 18); the sight of God' will glorify us. This also is in 
harmony with the prayer of the great High Priest ; ' And the glory 
which Thou hasl given Me, I have given ualo them' (John xvii. ai). 
Comp. 'And they shall see His face' (Rev. xsil. 4}. The 'tven as' 
emphasizes the reality of the sight : no longer 'in a mirror, darkly ', but 
' face to face '. 

8. that hatkthifhcpe in lam\ This is certainly wrong: the prgio- 
Mtion is 'on', not' 'in', and 'Him' is either the Father or Chnst ; 
probably the former. It is precisely the man who has the hope, based 
upon God, of one day being like Him, that purifies himself. For (he 
constmction ' to have hope orr' a person comp. ' On Him shall the 
Gentiles hope" (Rom. xv, 11 ; comp. r Tim. iv. 10, vi. 17). 

pmrifieth himsilf\ In LXX. this verb (o^sifitu') is used chiefly in a 
technical sense of ceremonial purifications, e.g. of (he pnests for divine 
service : and so also even in N. T. (John xi. 55 ; Acts xxi. 24, 16, xxiv. 
18). But we need not infer that, because the outward cleansing is the 
dominant idea in these pissages, it is Iheiefore the only one. Here, 
Jas. iv. 8, and i Pet. ii. 31, the inward purification and dedication 
become the dominant idea, though perhaps not to the entire exclusion 

'Purifieth himself. See on i. 8 and v. ai. S. John once more 
boldly gives us an apparent contradiction, in order to bring out a real 
truth. In 1.7 it is ' the blood of Jesus ' which ' cleanseth us from all sin;' 
here the Christian 'purifieth himself. Both are true, and neither 
' g will avail to salvation without the other, Christ caimot save 



even as he is pure Whosoever committeth sin transgresseth 4 
also the law: for sin is the transgression of the law. And j 

us if we withhold our efforts ; we cannot save ourselves without His 
merits and grace. 

coen at he is puri\ As in v. t, the ' even as ' brings out the reality of 
the comparison : similaily in John xvii. 11, ti we have ' that they may 
be one, even as we are . It is not easy to determine with certainty 
whether ' He' means the Father or Christ. There is a change of pronoun 
In the Greek from 'on Him' (iir* o^ to 'He' (iKuvoi), and this 
favours, though it does not prove, a change of meaning. Probably 
throughout this Kpislle iKilna means Christ (w. 5, 7, 16, ii. 6. iv. r;). 
He who, relying on God, hopes to he like God hereafter, purifies himself 
now after the example of Christ. Christ conformed Himself to the 
Father, we do the like by conforming ourselves to Christ. This inter- 
pretation brings us once more in contact with Christ's great prayer. 
'For their sakes I consecrate Myself, that they themselves may he 
consecrated in truth' (John xvii. 10), Moreover, would S. John 
speak of God as 'pure'? God is 'holy' (ttyioi): Christ in His perfect 
sinlessness as man is > pure ' {i,yi4ii). Note that Sv John does not say 
'even as He puriHed Himself:' that grace which the Christian has 
to seek diligently is the inherent attribute of Christ. The conse- 
cration of Christ for the work of redemption is very dltferent from the 
purification of the Christian in order to be like Hitn and the Fatlier. 
Comp. Heh. xii. 14. 

4. As so often, the Apostle emphasizes his statement by giving the 
opposite case, and not the simple opposite, bat an expansion of it. 
Instead of saying 'every one that hath not this hope' he says Bvary 
one that doetli sin. The A. V. not only obscures this antithesis by 
changing 'every man' to 'whosoever', but also the contrast between 
'doing righteousness' (ii. 7p) and 'doing sin' by changing from 'do' 
to 'commit'. This contrast is all the more marked in the Greek 
because both words have the article; 'doeth the righteousness', 'doeth 
the sin'. 

Irartsp-esselk also Ike laui^ This is very unfortunate, destroying the 
parallelism : Every man thai doetli sin, doetli alio lawleianeis. It is 
imperative to have the same verb in both clauses and also in ii. 39 : lo 
do sin is to do lawlessness, and thisis the opposite of to do righteousness. 
The one marks the children of God, the other the children of the deviL 
'Lawlessness' both in English and Greek [iroiiia,) means not the 
frivaiioti of law, but the disregard of it: not the having no law, but 
the acting as if one had none. This was precisely the case with some 
of the Gnostic teachers: they declared that their superior enlightenment 

E laced them above the moral law; they were neither the better for 
eeping it nor the worse for breakW it. Sin and lawlessness, says 
the Apostle, are convertible terms -. they are merely different aspects 
of the same state. And it is in its aspect of disregard of God's law 
that sin is seen to be i^uite irreconcilable with being a child of God 
and having fellowship with God. See on v. 17. 



ye know that he wis manifested to take away our sins ; and 
6 in him is no sin. Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not : 

Note that llirotiEhoot these verses (3 — ij) S. John uses the stroii£ 
eipression, 'Every man that' and not umply 'He that,' It has been 
suggested that " in each case where this characleiislic form al luiguage 
occurs there is apparently a reference to some who had question^ the 
apphcation of a general principle in paxticulac coses (Westcott): 
comp. ii, 13, 19, iv. 7, V. 1, 4, i8i 3 John 9. 

0. That Bin is incompatible with Divine birth is still further enforced 
by two facts respecting the highest instance of Divine birth. The Son 
of God (]) entered the world of sense to put away all sin, (3) was 
Himself absolutely free from sin. 

ye kncnii\ The Apostle once more (ii. i\, iil 3) appeals to the 
knowledge which as Christians they most possess. 

thai he teas manifeite<f[ See on ii. iB : the rendering here should 
govern the rendering there and in v. 3. Here, as in ii. U and i. 1, the 
manifestation of (be Word in becoming visible to human eyes is meant ; 
the Incarnation. The expression necessarily impUes thu He existed 
previons to being made manifest. 

la lake away nur n'ni] Literally, la lake away Ike lins, i. e. all the 
sins that there are. If ' our sins ' means ' the sins of us men ' and not 
' the sins of us Christians ', the rendering is admissible, even if the addition 
'of ns' (SC Thebaic) is not genuine. As already stated, the article is 
oflen used in Greek where in English we use a possessive pronoun. ' To 
take away ' (alpett) is the safest rendering ; for this is all that the Greek 
word necessarily means (see on John i. jg). Yet it is not improbable 
that the meaning of 'to bear' is included: He took the sins away iy 
bearing them Himself {\ Pet. ii. 14). This, however, is not S. John's 
point. His argument is that the Son's having become incarnate in 
Older to abolish sin shews that sin is inconsistent with sonship: the 
xutf in which He abolished it is not in question. 

tn him ii nu sin] This is an independent proposition and must not 
be connected with 'ye know that'. The order of the Greek is im- 
pres»ve ; lin in Him does not exiit, Christ hot merely was on earth, 
hut is in heaven, the eternally sinless One. He is the perfect pattern 
of what a son of God should be. This, therefore, is yet another proof 
that sin and sonship are incompatible. Comp. John vii. r8. 

8. Whosoever aiideth] Better, Every one that abideth : we have 
the same Greek form of expression here as in ii. 13, 19, iii. 3, 4, 9, 10, 
15. iv. 7, V. 1, 4, 18, and it is belter to mark this in translation. 

sinntCh not] The Christian sometimes sins (i. 8— lo). The Christian 
abides in Christ (ii. 17). He who abides in Christ does not sin (iii. 6). 
By these apparently contradictory statements put forth one after anolher 
S- John expresses that internal contradiction of which every one who is 
endeavouring to do right is conscious. What S. John delivers as a 
series of aphorisms, which mutually qualify and explain one another, 
S. Paul puts forth dialeclically as an argument. ' If what I would not, 
that I do, it is no more I that do it, but sin which dwelleth in me' 



whosoever sinnetfa hath not seen him, neither known him. 
Little children, let no matt deceive you ; he that doeth 7 
righteousness is righteous, even as he is righteous. He a 

{Rom. vii. »o). And on Ihe other band, ' I live j yet not I, bul Christ 

livethInrac'(Gal. ii. JO). 

whosoever Htanlh, hatk not seat him, ndlher knmBn hwi\ Or, 
•very one tlwt sinnith, hath not seat Him, neither knowatb Him. 
The second verb is the perfecl of the commonest verb in Greelt for 
' to see ' (Jwr), a verb of which S. John uses no tense but the perfecL 
The third verb, though perfect in forio, is present in meaning, ' I have 
come to know, I know' (see on ii. 3). No one who sins has seen 
Cluist or attained (o a knowledge of Him. What does S. John mean 
b; this strong statement? It will be observed that it is the antithesis 
of the preceding slatemenl ; but, as usual, instead of giving us the 
simple antithesis, 'Every one that sinneth abideth not in Him', be 
expands and strengthens it into ' Every one that sinneth hath not seen 
Him, neittier come to know Him '. S. John does not say this of every 
one who commits a sin, but of the habitual sinner (present participle). 
Although the believer sometimes sins, yet not sin, but opposition to 
sin, is file ruling principle of his life ; for whenever he sins he confesses 
it, and wins forgiveness, and perseveres with his self-puri£catioD. 

But the habitual sinner does none of these things : sin is his ruling 
principle. And this could not be the case if he had ever really known 
Christ. Just as apostates by leaving the Church prove thai' they 
have never really belonged to it (ii. 10), so the sinner by continuing 
in sin proves that he has never real^ known Christ.— Seeing and 
knowing aie not two names for the same fact : 10 see Christ is 
to be spiritually consdons of His presence; to know Him is to 
recognise His character and His relation to ourselves. For a collection 
of varying interpretations of this passage see Forrar's Early Days 
of Ckristianiiy, tl. p. 4154, note. 

7. IMlU cAilJnn] From the point of view of the present section, 
vii the Divine parentage, the Apostle again warns his readers against 
the ruinous doctrine that religion and conduct can be separated, that 
lo the spiritual man all conduct is alike. The renewed address, ' Little 
children ', adds solemnity and tenderness to the warning. 

iet no man deciive you] Better, as R. V., Itt no man lead you 
Mtiay : sec on L 8. The word implies seduction into error of a grave 

he thai ifeeiA rigiieotisness'] As in d. 6, we have the present 
participle; he who habittmlly does righteousness, not merely one 
who does a righteous act. If faith without works is dead (Jas. ii. 
17, ao), mmrh more is knowledge without works dead. There is only 
one way of proving our enlightenment, of proving our parentage fiom 
Him who IS Light; and that is hy doingjhe righteousness which 
is characteristic of Him and His Son. This is Ibe sure test, the 
test which Gnostic self- exaltation pretended to despise. Anyone 



-that committeth sin is of the devil; for the devil sinneth 
from the beginning. For this purpose the son of God was 

can SBy that he possesses a superior knowledge of Divioe tnitb ; 
but does he act aecoidingly? Does he do divioe things T 

«Yn as At it righleous] As in v. 3, we are in doubt whether 
■He' me^s the Fatber or Chiist. It is the same pionoun (imrm) 
as in V. 3, but there is not here any abrupt change of pronoun. 
Here also it seems belter to interpret 'He' as Christ (ii. 1], rather 
than God (i. g). 

8. Ne Ihal commituth Ji«] Better, as in v. 4, in order to bring out the 
full antithesis, He thai dOMh ^I'n, 'To do sin' is the exact opposite of 

do righleousness ' : aa before, both substantives have the article in the 



not of his existence, but of the evil which rules bis existence and is the 
main element in it. "The devil made no man, begat no man, created 
DO man : but whoso imitates the devil, becomes a child of the devil, as 
if begotten of him. In what sense art thou a child of Abraham ? Not 
that Abraham begat thee. In the same sense as that in which the 
Jews, the children of Abraham, by not imitating the faith of Abraham, 
are become children of the devil" (S. Augnstine)- It is one of the 
characteristics of these closing words of N. T. that they mark n-ith 
singular precision the personality of Satan, and his relation to sin, 

for the devil sinneth from the beginning'] Or, becanH from tba 
begliuilns ttie davll bIhubUi. 'From the b^miing' stands lirst 
for emphasis. What does it mean? Various explanations have been 
suggested. (1) From the beginning of jib. The devil was the first to 
sin and has never ceased to sin. (i ) From (he beginning of the devil. 
This comes veiy near to asserting the Gnostic and Manichaean error of 
two co-elemal principles or Creators, one good and one evil. The very 
notion of sin involves departure from what is good. The good 
therefore must have existed first. To avoid this, (3) from the banning 
of the devil as such, i. e. from the time of bis becoming the devil, 
01 (4) from the banning of his activity; which is not very different 
from (3) if oae believes that he Is a fallen angel, or from (1) if one does 
not. (5) From the beginning of the viorld. (6) From the beginning of 
the human race. The first or last seems besL "The phrase -From 
the beginning' intimates that there has been no period of the existence 
of hnman bemgs in which they have not been liable to the assaults of this 
Tempter; that accusations acainst God, reasons for doubting and 
distnisting Him, have been offered to one roan after another, to one 

generation after another. This is just what the Scripture affirms; just 
le assumption which goes through the book from Genesis to the 
Apocalypse." (Maurice.) Note the present tense : not he has sinned, 
but he IS sinning ; his whole existence is sin. 

the Son of God] In special contrast Co those habitual dnnen who are 
minaUy the children of the devil. 



manifested, that he might destroy the works of the devil. 
Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin ; for his 9 
seed remaineth in him : and he cannot sin, because he is 



tkaf he might dafroy] Literally, thai he might unlmse or dissolve 
or undc. All destruction is dissolution^ The metaphor here has 
probably nothing to do with loosening bonils or snares. It is a 
iavourile one with S. John; 'Destroy this sanclnary' (John it. 19). 
Comp. V. 18, vii 93, x. 35, where either notion, loosening or dissolving, 
is appropriate. 

the 'works of the dctii[\ The ains {p. 5) which he causes men Co commit. 
Christ came to tindo the sins of men. 

a. This is the opposite ofi". 8, as f, 8 of ». 7 ; but, as usual, not the 
plain opposite, but something deduced from it, is stated. 

Whosixver is horn of God] Or, Every one that (see on f . 6) tt besottsn 
of God. Note the perfect tense ; 'every one that has been made and 
that remains a child of God', The expression is very frequent through- 
out the Epistle (li. ig, iv. 7, v. i, 4, 18) and the rendering should be 
uniform; all the more so, because the phrase is characteristic. The 
A, V. wavers between 'bom' and 'begotten', even in the same verse 
(v, I, 18). The R, V. rightly prefers 'begotten' throughout: 'born' 
throughout is impossible, for io v. i we have the active, 'begat'. 
The expression 'to be begotten of God' is found only in S. John ; 
once in the Gospel (i. 13) and eight or nine limes in the Epistle ; comp, 
John iii. 3, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

doth not commit sin\ Better, as R. V., <to«tli no Bin {see on s'. 4) : 
the opposition between 'doing sin' and 'doing righteousness' must be 
carefully marked. This strong statement is exactly parallel to v. 6 
and is to be understood in a simitar sense. It is literally true of 
the Divine nature imparled to the believer. That does not sin and 
cannot sin. A child of the God who is Light can have nothing to do 
with sin which is darkness ; the two are morally incompatible, 

for his seed remaineth in hini\ Better, as R. V., becanM his seed 
atddetli in him ; see on ii. 14, This may mean either ( 1 ) ' His seed ', 
the new birth ^WH *)■ Cod, 'abidelh in him'; or (i) 'his seed', the new 
birth received by him, 'abidelh in him'; or (3) 'His seed', God!s child, 
'abideth in Him'. The first is pcolHbly right. The third is possible, 
but improbable : 'seed' is sometimes used for 'child' or 'descendant'; 
but would not 5. John have written 'child' as in w. I, 1, 10, v. 9? 
To resort to the parable of the sower for an explanation, and to 
interpret 'seed' as 'the word of God' is scarcely legilimate. The 
whole analogy refers to human generation, not to the germination 
of plants; hut camp, i Pet. i. 93, John iii. 5 — 8 woi^d lead us 
to interpret seed as meaning the Holy Spirit, 

he cannot sin\ It is a moral impossibility for a child of God to sin. 
It is because of the imperfection of our sonship that sin is possible, 
an imperfection to be remedied and gradually reduced by the blood 
of Jesus (i. j) and self-puriiicatioa (iii. 3). 'Cannot' of what is morally 
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'° bom of God. In this the children of God are manifest, 
and the children of the devil ; whosoever doeth not right- 
eousness is not of God, neither he that loveth not his 

>i brother. For this is the message that ye heard from the 

impossible is fie^aenl Id S. John's Gospel (v. 30, vL 44, 65, vii. 7, 
viii. 43, xii. 3^ xiv. i?) ; comp. iv. ao. _ , , , , 

10. In tAts] These words, like 'foT this cause {a. i) refer Co what 
precedes rather than to what follows : but here what follows is simitar 
to what piecedes, so that in any case 'in this' means 'by doing or not 
doing righteousness'. 

are tnanifiif] A man's principles are invisible, but Chnr results 
are visible ; 'By their fruits ye sh^l know them' (Matt. til. 16—10). 

tit chiidrttt oftht dcsil\ The expression occurs nowhere else in N. T., 
but we have ' son of the devil, ' Acts xiii. 10: comp. 'children of wrath' 
(Eph. ii. 3), and ' ye are of your father the devil (John viii. 44). All 
mankind are God's children by creation : as regards this a creature can 
have no choice. But a creature endowed with free will can choose hia 
own parent in the moral world. The ^Father offers him the 'right 
to become a child of God' (John i. ii) ; but he can refuse this 
and become a child of the devil mstead. There is no third alternative. 

It was for pressing the doctrine that a tree is known by its fruits 
to an extreme, and maintaining that a world in which evil exists cannot 
be the work of a good God, that the heretic Marcion was rebuked 
by S. John's djsdple Polycarp, in words which read like an adaptation of 
this text, " I know thee for the^rj/4ffrHo/^A/o«" (Iren. Hacr. liL iii. 4). 
And in his Epistle (vil. I } Polycarp writes, "Whosoever does not confess 
the witness of the cross is ofOe d^l". 

ntither he thai lavetk not his 6rallur\ Here again note the nay 
in which S. John's divisions shade off into one another (see on 
ii. it, 19). Doing righteOQsnesS, the niark of God's children, suggests 
the thought of brotherly k)ve, for love is righteousness in relation ta 
others ; ' For the whole law is fulfilled in one word, even in this ; Thou 
sbalt love thy neighbour as thyself' (Gal. v. 14). Love su^ests its 
opposite, bate ; and these two form the subject of the next paragraph. 
Some editors would make the new section begin here in the tniddle of 
V. 10. It is perhaps better to draw the line between ini. it and 13, 
considering w. 11 and i] as Iransilional. 

'He that loveth not his brother is not of God', for a child of God 
will love all whom God loves. This prepares us for the statements in 

11. /"or this is the message thai ye keard. i&v.] Or, BacauM the 
message ■which ye heard from the ieginHinglEtiilB: ' this' is probably 
the predicate (see on i. 5). 'From the beginning' as in ii. 7: it was 
"~e of the very first things conveyed to them in their instruction ir 



dren, love one anolhei ' was the one exhortation which, after he had 
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beginning, that we should love one another. Not as Cain, '? 

who was of tkiU wicked one, and slew his brother. And 

wherefore slew he him? Because his own works were evil, 

' and his brother's righteous. Mar>-el not, my brethren, if ,3 

become too old to preach, he never ceased to give. "II is the Lord's 
conunand," he said; "and if this is done, it is enough." 'Love one 
another' addressed to Christians must primarily mean the love of Chris- 
tians to fel low- Christians ; and this shews what 'loving his brother' 
must mean. But the love of Chdstians to non-Chrisli^ns must certainly 
not be excluded : the a^ments for enfordDg brotherly love cover the 
case of love to all mankind. 

13. A biothei's love suggests its opposite, a brother's ha.t<^ and Ilmt 
in the typical iostsQce of ii, the fratricide Cain. 

f/otas Cain, who was of that wicifd em] Better, as R.V., Mtas Gain 
was o/tlie BTlI one: there is no 'who' in the Greek, nor any pronoun 
before 'the evil one.' Here as in John i. 11, 35, vi, 14, 48, 69, vii. ^o, 
the definite aiticle has been turned into a demonstrative pionoun in 
A. V. See on i. 1. In ' from the beginning' {v. 8) S. John has gone 
back to the earliest point in the history of sin. The instance of Cain 
shewed how very soon sin took the form of hate, and fratricidal hate. 
It is belter not to supply any verb with 'not': although the sentence is 
graromitically incomplete, it is quite intelligible. ' We are not, and 
ought not to be, of the evil one, as Cain was.' Commentators quote 
the "strange Rabbinical view" that while Abel was the son of Adam, 
Cain was the son of the tempter. Of course S. John is not thinking 
of such wild imaginations: Cain is only /Boroffj' ' of the evil one'. Herci 
as elsewhere in Ihe Epistle (ii. 13, 14, v. iS, 19), S. John uses ' the evil . 
one' as a term with which his readers are quite familiar. He gives no 

and stew 'his hrolher] This was evidence of his devilish nature. The 
word for ' slay' (o-tfojF.i;) is a link between this Epislle and Revelation 
(vi. 4, &c. ; see below}, occurring nowhere else in N. T. Its original 
meaning was 'to cut, the throat' (cr^-y^), especially of a victim for 
sacrifice. In later Greek it means simply 10 slay, especially with 
violence. But perhaps something of the notion of slaying a victim 
clings to it here, as ut most passages in Revelation (v. 6, 9, 11, vi. g, 
liii. 3, 8, iviii. 14). 

And ■aihtrefore stem Ae Aim 7\ S. John puts this question to bring 
out still more strongly the diabolical nature of the act and the agent. 
Was Abel at all to blame? On the contrary, it was his righltoasnesi 
which excited the murderous hate of Cain. Cain was jealous of the 
acceptance which ALiel's righteous offering found, and which his own 
evil offering did not find : and 'who is able to stand before envy?' 
(Frov. ixvii, 4). Cain's offering was evil, (1) because it 'cost him 
nothing' (j Sam. xxiv. 14)} (1) because of the spirit io which it was 
offered. 

and Mi brother's righleotii] The last mention of the subject of 

righteousness' with iriiich this section opened (ii. a^; comp. iir. 7, i*). 

S. JOHN (ep.) g 



■4 the world hate you. We know that we have passed from 

Neither 'righteousness' nor 'righteous' occur again in the Epistle; 
righteousness baing merged in tte waimer and more definite aspect of 
it, love. This is a reason for including from ii. ig to iii. 12 in one 
section, treating of (he rigliteousness of the children of God. Comp. 
' By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, 
through which he had witness borne to him that ki vias tighiinus'' 
(Heb.^.4). 

13 — M. Iave and Hatb : Lipb and Death. 

Marvi! mW, my brelhrtti] Comp. John v. t8, iii, 7. The antagonism 
between ihe light and the darkness, between God and the evil one, 
between righteousness and unrighteousness, has never ceased from the 
time of the first ^n {v. 8)'and of the first murder {v. \i). The moral 
descendants of Cain and of Abel are still in the world, and the wicked 
still hate the righteous. Therefore Christians need not be perplexed, 
if the world (as it does) hales them. 

Both in Jevrish [Philo, Bi saa-. AMis et Caini) and in early Chris- 
tian {C/tm. //am. III. xxv., xivl) literature Abel is taken as the 
prototype of the good and Cain as the prototype of the wicked. For 
the wild sect of the Cainites, who took ixactly tht opposilt •mew, see 
Appendix C. It is possible that some genus 01 t ti'" monstrous heresy 



ifthfwoTlihaUyBa\ Better, as R. V., if iheworM'bMMINA you: in 
(he Greek we have the indicative, not the subjunctive or optative. The 
fact is staled gently, but not doubtfully. The verse is another echo of 
Christ's last discourses as recorded in the Gospel : * If the world haUth 
jrou (same construction as here), ye know that it hath hated Me before 
It hated you' (John XV. iS). Comp. Mark xv. 44. 

14. Love means life and hate means death. 

Wt knam\ The pronoun is very emphatic .■ * the dark world which 
is full of devilish hate may think and do what it pleases about us ; -uie 
ktunii that we have left the atmosphere of death for one of life.' This 
knowledge is part of our consciousness (otSaixtr) as Christians ; comp. 
ii. 10, II ; iii. t, jj. Cain haled and slew his biothei: the world bates 
and would slay us. But for all that, il was Cain who passed from life 
Into death, while his brother passed to eternal life, and through his 
sacrifice 'he being dead yet speaketh' (Heb. xi. 4). The same is the 
case between the world and Christians. Fhilo in a similar spirit points 
out (hat Cain really slew, not his brother, but himself. 

have passed from dtalk unto lift] Better, Aazx fiassrd <rnc out of 
death InM life, have left an abode in the one region for an abode in the 
other : another reminiscence of the Gospel 0ohn v. 34). The Greek 
perfect here has the common meaning of permanent result of past 
action ; ' we have passed into a new home am abide there, ' The meta- 



death unto life, because we love the brethren. He that 
loveth not his brother abideth in deatn. Whosoever hateth i; 
his brother is a murderei : and ye know that no murderer 

plior is perhaps taken (Eom the passage of the Red Sea (Exod. xr. i6), 
at oftbe Jordan. 

becaust tne levi the brilhren\ This depends on 'we know,' not on 
'we have crassed' : our love is ihe infallible sign that we have made the 
passage. The natural state of loan is selhshness, which involves 
enmity to others, whose claims clash with those of self: to love others 
is proof that (his natural state has been left. Life and love are (wo 
aspects of the same fact in the moral world, as life and growth in the 
physical : the one mails the stale, the other (he activity. 

JIi thai Urvelh not Ms brother] Omit ' his brother', which, though 
correct as an interpretfltion, is no part of the true text Wichf and Uie 
Khemish, following the Vulgate, omit the addition. 

abidtth in death} Which implies that death is the original condition 
of all. The believer passes out of (his by becoming a child of God and 
thereby of necessity loving God's other children. He who does not 
love them shews that he is still in the old state of death. 

IS. Whosoever hateth his l/rother\ Or, EveT7 one ttuit hateth his 
brother .' see on i'. 4. Quite as a matter of course S. John passes from 
not loving to hating. The crisis caused in the world by the coming of 
the light leaves no nentral eround: all is either light or darkness, of 
God or of the evil one, of the Church or of the world, in love or in 
hate. A Christian cannot be neither loving nor hating, any more than 
a plant can be neither growing nor dying. 

is a murderer'] Or, as most of the earlier Versions, is a taanslayer. 
The word [ar8pwwoKTi»as) occurs only here and John viii. 44. The 
mention of Cain just before renders it certain that ' murderer * is not to 
be understood figuratively as ' ji?M/-destroyer'. Human law considers 
overt acts ; God considers motives. The motives of (he hater and of 
the murderer are the same: the fact that one is, and the other is not, 
deterred by laziness or fear from carrying out his hatred into homiddal 
action, makes no difference in the moral character of the men, though 
it makes all the difference in the eyes of the law. This is only apply- 
ing to the sixth commandment the principle which the Lord Himself 
applies to the seventh (Matt. v. i8). 

ye inaw that no muriierer] Once more (v. 14) the Aposde appeals to 
their consciousness as Christians (otSarc): it is not a malter of experience 
graduallj' acquired (ywiicrjtfr*), bu( of knowledge once for all possessed. 
He who is a murderer at hear( canno( along with the deadly spirit 
which he cherishes have eternal life as a sure possession. Comp. 'Ve 
have not His word a^irfwi^ in you,' John v, 38. S.John of course does 
Jiot mean that haired or murder is a sin for whicli there is no forgive- 
ness. But 'the soul that sinnelh, it shsli die'; and the sin of whichthe 
rial tendency is destruction of life is absolutely incompatible with 
possession of eternal life. 'But for.,. murderers... their part shall 
l>e in the lake that burceth nitb &re and brimstone; which i^ the 

9-^» _ 
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6 hath eternal life abiding in him. Hereby perceive we the 

love 0/ God, because he laid down his Ufe for us : and we 

n ought to lay down our lives for. the brethren. But whoso 

second death' <ReT. xxi. B). Here, as elsewhere, S. John sp^ks of 
eternal life as something which the Christian already has, not which 
he hopes to inin: comp. v. 13; John iii. 36, v. 34, vi. 47, 54, &c. 
Eternal Ufe has nothing to do with lime, and is neither lost nor f^ined 
by physical death : see on John li, 35 — The form of expressicm in iWa 
verse IS similar to ii. 19, being literally, every murdavr hath mil, instead 
of 'no murderer hath'. 

we the lime 0/ Ci>£\ Better, HtMfU know wa 
: have perceived,' and 
therefore we know, as R. V., and there is no ' of God'. The A. V. 
here collects the. errors of other Versions : Tyndale and Cranmcr have 
' perceave', Wiclif and the Rhemlsh insert 'of God' ; the Genevan is 
right on both points, 'Herby have we perceaved lovi^.' We have 
obtained the knowledge of what love is, in the concrete example of 
Christ's vicarious death. Christ is the archetype of self-sacrificing love, 
as Cain is of brothei-sacriticing hate. Love and hale are known by 
their works. 

because he laid dawn it's life\ For 'herein' followed by 'because' 
see on ii. 3. 'To lay down' may mean either ' to pay down' in the 
way of ransom or propitiation, or simply 'to lay aiii'ir.' Classical usage 
sanctions the former interpretation: Demosthenes uses the verb 
(Tiflffffloi) of pajring interest, tribute, taxes. And this is supported by 
' for us' {jSvip fiJiMsf), i.e. 'on our behalf. But 'I lay down My life 
.thai I may tail it ofnin' (John x. 17, iS), and 'layeth aside His gar- 
ments.' (xiii. 41 comp. xiii. 13), are in fiivour of the latter: they are 
quite gainst the rendering ' Htfkdged His life'. The phrase ' to 1^ 
down one's life' is peculiar to S. John (x. 11, 15, 17, liii. 37, io, 
XV. 13). In Greek the pronoun (^neTvoi as in ii. b and iii. 7) marks 
more plainly than in English who laid down His life : but S. John's 
readers had no need to be told. 

and -we etigfit} The ' we ' is emphatic r this on our side is a Chris- 
tian's duty ; he ' ought himself also to walk even as He walked ' (ii. 6). 
The argument seems to shew that though 'the brethren 'specially means 
believers, yet heathen are not to be excluded, Christ laid down His 
life not for Christians only, 'but alsoj^r/Ae whole world' (ii. 1). Chris- 
tians must imitate Him in this : their love must be (r) practical, (2) 
absolutely self-sacriiicing, (3) all-embracing. 'God commendelh His 
own love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinntrs, Christ died for 
us' (Rom. V. S). Tertnllian quotes this dictum of the Apostle in urging 
the duty of martyrdom : " If he teaches that we must die for the bre- 
thren, how much more for the Lord " {_Seorp. iii. ). Comp. Prov. iiiv, 
II. See on iv. 18. 

17. Bui whosu hoik this world's gcad\ Better, as R. V. , But wheso 
hath the worlds gocxli. The 'But' Is full of meaning. 'But not 
.many of us are ever called upon to die for another: smaller sacrifices, 
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hath this world's good, and seeth his brother hath need, ■ 
and shittteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him? My httle children, let tb 
lis not love in word, neither in tongue ; but in deed and in 

however, may be demanded of us ; and what if we fail to make them?' 
The woid foi 'good' ot 'goods' (^01) is the same as that rendered 'life' 
in ii. 16, where see Qote. It signifies there and here 'means of life, 
subsistence'. 'The world's life', therefore, means (hat which supports 
the Ufe of mankmd, or life in this world (see on ii. ij) in marked con- 
trast loelemal life (v. 15). 

and seeth his brother have tutiTl Better, _and baluAlMll its hralhrr 
tutTtng need. The verb imphes that he not only Eces him (fSiiv), but 
looks at bim and considers him (9i>iife\v). It Is a word of which the 
contemplative Apostle is very fond ; and outside the Synoptic Gospels 
and the Acts it occurs nowhere but in S. John's writings and Heb. vii, ^. 
It is a pity to spoil the irony of the original by weakening 'having 
need' into 'in need' (R. V.). The one has as his possession the 
world's Tiitalth, the other has as his possession need. 

sktitlelk up his bowels 0/ compassion from hioi] There is no ' of com- 
passion' in the Greek and we hardly need both substantives. The 
ancients believed the bowels to be the seat of the aSections (Gen. xliii. 
30; I Kings iii. 16; Jer. xxxi. 10; PhiL i. 8, ii. r; Philem. 7, 11, 20) 
as well as tne heart, whereas we take the latter onty. Coverdale (here, 
as often, following Lather) alters Tyndale's ' shittteth up his compassion' 
into ' shutteth up bis heart.' And in fact, * shultelh op his bowels 
Irom him' is the same as 'closetb his heart against him.' The phrase 
occurs nowhere else in N. T,, but comp. 1 Cor. vi. 11. The 'front 
him' is picturesque, as in ii, j8: it expresses the moving away and 
turning his back on his brother. In LXX. 'Thou shalt not harden 
thine heart' (Dent. iv. 7) is 'Thou shall not turn away thine heart'. 

how dwelleth the love of Cod in Mm l\ Better, as R. V. , how doth the 
loveof God9.\AAeinhiml this preserves the order of the Greek better 
and marks the recurrence of S. John's favourite verb ' abide' (see on ii. 
34). ' The love of God', as usual in this Epistle (see on ii. 5), means 
man's love to God. The question here ts equivalent lo the statement 
in iv. 10, that to love God and hate one's brother is impossible. 

18., My little children, let us iu>t love in word} 5. John, as in ii. 38, 
iii. IJ, iv. I, 7, hastens on to a practical application of what he has 
been stating as the principles of Christian Ethics ; and in each case he 
prefaces his gentle exhortation with a word of tender address. ' Dear 
children, do not think (hat I am giving you a series of philosophical 
truisms ; I am telling of the principles which must govern your conduct 
and mine, if we are children of the God who is Light and Lpve.' 

let ustiat lave in word, neither in tongue} Or, as R. V., neither ■a/ith 
tllO tongue. This is more accurate, for in the Greek 'word' has no 
article and ' tongue ' has : both are datives of the instmment, and the 
article marks the tongue as the special instrument of the hypocritical 
love. Is thme any drfierence betwem Ibvii^ in word and loving with 



J9 truth. And hereby we know that we are of the truth, and 
>g shall assure our hearts before him. For if our heart coademn 

the tongue ? And is there any difference between loving in deed and 
loving in troth? The answer most be the same to both queationa. The 
oppositions l)etween 'word' and 'deed' and betwaen 'tongue' and 
'truth' are so exact as to lead us to believe that theje is a difference. 
To love in word is to have that affection which is genuine as far as it 
goes, but which is so weak that it never gets farther than affectionate 
words : such love is opposed, not to truth, but to loving acts. To love 
with the tongue is to profess an affection which one does not feet, 
which is sheer hypocrisy : it is opposed, not to deeds, but to Irttth. It 
may shew itself also in hypocritical acts, done (as Bede points out) not 
with the wish to do good, but to win praise, or to injure others, 

in detdandin trutK\ Omit the second 'in': the preposition is not 
repeated in the Greek. Tyndale and the Rhemish Version have no 
second 'in'. Comp. James ii. 15; Rom. xi[. 9. What follows, though 
intimately connected with the first part of the section (see next note), 
almost amounts to a fresh departure. The subject of love and its 
opposite is transformed into Iht security and semiity of conscience ■which 
genuine and aelive lave isabli to produce. 

19. And hereby -aie knovi] Rather, Sarelll we iIulII know; the 
' and ', though well supported, Is probably not genuine, and the evidence 
for the future as against the present is overwhelming. 'Herein' [h 
rairt) sometimes refers to what follows [v. 16, iv. a, 9), sometimes to 
what precedes (iL 5]. Here the latter is the case : by loving in deed 
and truth we shall arrive at the knowledge that we are morally the 
children of the Truth. 'The Truth' here is almost equivalent to* God". 
•To be of the Truth' is to have the Truth as the source whence the 
guiding and formative influences of thought and conduct flow: comp, 
ii, it; John iii. 31, viii. 47, and especially xviii. 37. The preposition 
'of here = ' out of (^«r), and the notion ai origin must not be lost sight 
of any more than in ii. r6, 19, 31, iii. S, 10, 11, iv. r, 1, 3, &c. 

The construction and punctuation of what follows is doubtful ; also 
the reading in the first and second clauses of v. IQ. Certainty is not 
attainable, and to giye all possible variations of reading and rendering 
would take up too much space. The conclusions adopted here are given 
as good and tenable, but not as demonstrably right. 

and shall assure eur hearts} Literally, and shall pernuUle ourheartr. 
Is this clause coordinate with 'we shall know', or dependent upon it 
('we shall know that we shall a&iure')? Probably the former. The 
meaning is, > Herein we shall know that we are of the truth, and herein 
we shall persuade our heart.' Authorities are much divided between 
•heart' (B, Peschito, Thebaic) and 'hearts' (NCKL); the former seems 
preferable. S. John elsewhere always uses the singular both in Gospel 
and Epistle : it " fines the thought upon the personal trial in each 
case" (Westcott). In any case it obviously means, not the affections 
(1 Cor. vii, 3; Phil. i. 7), but the conscUnce (Acts ii. 37. vii. sj- ^ "s 
K. worth uoting that the Greek word (jci^a) is cognate with the English 



v.aa] I, JOHN, IIL I3S 

us, God Is greater than our heart, and knoweth all things. 

'heart.' The substitution of 'assure' for 'penuade' appears to be 
somewhat violent, for it is a meaning which the verb {wtWtO') does not 
in itself possess. But if the context justifies the substitution, because 
the meaning ptainl; is ' persuade our heart that it need not condeiim 
hi', then the context ma; speak for itself in the English, as in the 
Greek. Comp. ' We will pirsuade him and rid jou of care' (Mall. 
xxviiL 14); and 'having made Blastus their friend', literally 'having 
fersuad^ WaslMs' (Acts xii. lo). 

tefort kim) This is placed first for emphasis in the Greek ; and 
tMtin JOat lAali assart eur Atartt. The important thing is that we can 
quiet our consciences in tht sight ef God. The self-deceiver, who is not 
'of the Truth', but 'walks m darkness' haling his brother (ii. i), can 
c|uiet his heart, ' because the darkness hath blinded his eyes' : but this 
is not done 'before God'. 

30. Far if OUT heart condemn us\ It is possible to attach this to the 
preceding verse (reading f ti iir, a construction found Acts iii. 33 and 
Gal. *. 10, and perhaps Col. iii. 17, for on tiji), and to render with 
'R.y.,l^MC«iLMVm our heart condtmri us; but see next note. "A 
Christian's heart burdened with a sense of its own unworthiness forms 
an unfavourable opinion of the state of the soul, pronounces against its 
salvation. If we are conscious of practically loving the breuiren, we 
can adduce this as evidence of the contrary, and give the heart grovuiil 
to change its opinion, and to reassure itself. Ainyone who has had 
experience of the doubts and feais which spring up in a believer's heart 
from time to time, of whether he is 01 is not in a state of condemnation , 
will feel the need and the efficacy of this lest of faith and means of 
muiMce- (Jilt). 

God is greater than our heari\ On overwhelming evidence (KBCKL) 
we must insert 'because' or 'that' (on) before ' God is greater". If the 
reading and rendering of the preceding clause adopted in R. V. is right, 
' because God is greater ' will make good sense. Because God is supe- 
rior to our consciences in being omniscient, we may (when our love is 
sincere and fruitful), persuade our consciences before Him to acquit ns. 
Our consciences through imperfect knowledge may be either loo strict 
or too easy with us : God cannot be either, Ibr He knows and weighs 
all. 

But it seems almost certain that ' if our heart condemn Us' must be 
light, as the natural correlative of ' if our heart condemn us not', which 
is indisputably right This progress by means of opposites stated side 
by side has been 5. John's method all through : ' if we confess OUT sins' 
and 'if we say that we have not sinned' (i. 9, 10) 1 'he that lovetb his 
brother' and 'he that hateth his brother' (ii. 10, ir); 'hethatdoeth 
righteousness' and 'he that doeth sin' (iii. 7, 8); 'every spirit that 
confesseth' and ' every spirit that confesseth not' (iv. 1, 3), But, if this 
is accepted, what is to be done with the apparently redandanl 'because' 
or 'that'? Two plans are suggested: i. to supply 'it is' before 
'because'; 1. tosupply 'it ispliun' (IjXw) before 'that'. The lattM 



II Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, then have we con- 
>• fidence towards God, And whatsoever we ask, we receive 

seems preferable : for what can be tlie meinii^ of ' if our heart condemn 
us, (it is) iicause God is greater than our heart ' ? Whereas, ' if our 
heart condemn as, (it is plain) that God is greater than our heart ' makes 
excellent sense. There is perhaps a similar ellipse of 'it is plain' (an=: 
S^\or Sri) I Tim. vi. 7; 'We brought nothing into the world, and (it is 



plain) tl 



:ariy nothing out.' And other instances a: 



n S. Chrysostom (X. p. 3S BD ; p.. 113 B, where some editors in- 

We must not gi*e 'God is greater' a one-^ded interpretation, either 
' God is more merciful' or ' God is more strict'. It means that He is a 
more perfect judge than our heart can be. It is the difference between 
conscience and Omniscience. 

ami knoaiilk all things] The ' and ' is epexegetic ; it enplaias the 
special character of God's superiority when the soul stands before the 
judgment-seat of conscience. He knows all things ; on the one hand 
the light and grace against which we have sinned, on the other the 
reality, of our repentance and our lovi. It was to this infallible omni- 
science that S. Peter appealed, in humble distrust of his own feeling 
aod judgment; 'Lord, Thoa knowest all things; Thou knowest that I 
lore Thee' (John xxi. l^). It is the reality and activity of our love (vn. 
rS, igl which gives us assurance under the accusations of conscience. 
Comp. ' If ye forgive men their trespasses', having genuine love for 
them, 'your heavenly Father will also forgive you', and ye will be able 
to persuade your hearts before Him (Matt. vi. 14). 

The force of w. rij, lo may be thus summed op: 'By loving our 
brethren in deed and truth we come to know that we are God's 
children and have His presence within us, and are enabled to meet the 
disquieting charges of conscience. For, if conscience condemns us, 
its verdict is neither infallible nor final. We may still appeal to the 
omniscient God, whose love implanted witlun ns is a sign that we ate 
not condemned and rejected by Him.' 

SI. Btlovcd\ See on v. 1. 

if our heart condemn us not] An argument h fortiori: if before God 
we can persuade conscience to acquit us, when it upbraids us, much 
more may we have assurance before Him, when it does nat do so. It is 
not quite evident whether 'condemn us not' means 'ceases to condemn 
us', because we have persuaded it, or 'does not condemn as from the 
fint', because it has had no misgivings about us. Either makes good 
sense. "The same word for 'condemn' occurs Gal. Si. i ( of S. Peter's 
dissimulation at Antloch: 'I resisted him to the face, because he stood 
condemned', and in Ecclus. liv. 1, 'Blessed is he whose conscience 
bath not condemned him' (au taT^u). 

then have me eonfidenee towards God ] ' Then ', which is not in the 
Greek, may l>e omitted ; vie have iMldnsM (see on ii. 18) toaard God (v. 
14). We approach to Him as children to a Father and not as criminals 
loa Jud:ge. .This is not the same as 'peisuadiug our heart' {v. 19), 



of him, because we keep his commandments, and do those 
tkingj that are pleasing in his sight And this is his com- aj 
mandment, That we should believe on the name of his Son 

bnt may be the result of it. Compare 'to have peace toward Cod' 
(Rom. V. I), i.e. in onr relations lo Him : bolh A.V.and R.V. render 
'have peace Tiiilh God ', but the Greek ia llie same aa here (rpot ro* 
Gtir). 

33. Tliis vicTse is so closely connected with the preceding one, tbat 
not more than a comma or semicolon should be placed between them. 
When a good conscience ^ives ns boldness towards God our prayers 
are granted, for children in such relations to thdi heavenly Father 
cannot ask anything which He will refuse. 

And whatsiKvtr toe ask^ The ' and ' is probably epexegetic, as in 
V. 30, and explains the special character of onr boldness. See on v. 15. 

■we receive cf him\ The present is to be taken qaite literally ; not 
as the present for the fuluie. It may be a long time before we see the 
results of our prayer ; but it is granted at once. As S. Augustine says, 
'He who gave us love cannot close His ears agaiost the groans ajid 
prayers irf love ', 

because loe keep Ms cotninattdmttU] This should certainly be plural, 
commandinmls : previous English Versions have the plural, and there 
seems to be no trace of a various reading, so that one suspects i. 
misprint in the edition of i6ti. 'Because depends upon 'receive', 
not upon 'have boldness': we receivi because we are loyal. This is 
in harmony with the Gospel and with Scripture generally ; ' We know 
that God hearetb not sinners : but if any man be a wor^i[mer of God, 
and de His iinll, him He Aeartlh' (John ix. 31) ; 'The Lonl is far from 
the wicked, bnt Hehearelh the prayer of the righteous ' (Prov. xv. 19; 
comp. Ps. bnd- 18, 19; Job xxviL 8, 3; IsaL i. 11 — 15). For 'keep 
His commandments' see on ii. 3. 

da these thingj which are pUasing in his sighf] Not the same as 
' keeping His commandments ' : the one is oiidience, which may be 
slavish, the other is Jove. We seem here to have another remiruscence 
of the Gospel (viii. 39) : ' Because the thii^ pleasing to Him I always 
do'. Excepting Acts vi. a, xii. 3, the word for 'pleasing' occurs 
nowhere else in N. T. Comp. Heb. xiii. ai ; 1 Tim. ii. 3. 

33. And this si his eommandmeni] Or, And Hit commandmrnt ii 
this; see on i. 5. Here the singular is right: the various command- 
ments, especially the two here named, faith and love, are summed np 
as one whole. This verse is the answer to those who would argue from 
the preceding verses that all that is required of us is lo do what is right ; 
it does not much matter whet we believe. Not so says the Apostle. 
In order to do what is right il is necessaiy to believe : this is the first 
step in our obedieaee to God's commands. 

ihal we should beSeve'] For ' that ' (t'o) see on i. 9 ; here perhaps it 
merely "gives the nature and contents of the commandment, not the 
dm"{Ji,H). ■ . 



138 T. JOHN, lir. [v. 24, 

Jesus Christ, and love one another, as he gave us command- 
M ment And he that keepeth his commandments dwelleth 
in him, and he in him. And hereby we know that he 
abideth in us, by the Spirit which he hath given us. 

believe OH the fuinu ef his SBH yisui Chris{\ Noie acaaatelj, Mievt 
the Nairn ef &>•€, It is not the precise phrase used v. 13, John L 11, 
ii. 33, iii. iS (-KutTfiar ih n frofui), a construction of vhich S. John 
it very food, but 3. phrase which occurs nowhere else in N. T. [rtimuar 
T^ oniion), a construction similar to that in iy. i, v. 10. The fonner 
is the stronger expression, marking the more pennanent trust and 
repose; but in sucb a phrase as this there cannot be much difTerence 
between ' believing ' and 'believing on'. 'To believe His Name' 
means to believe all that His Name (here given nith solemn fiilness) 
ligniHes aod implies ; His Divinity, His Sonsbip, and His office as 
Mediator, Advocate and Saviour- 
am/ lave one anctJurl 'Faith if it have not works is dead' (James 
ii. 17): hence the necessity for adding 'and love one another', which 
of course means lore 'in dud and truth' {v. 18). 'And' here is not 
epexc^Eic : it odds something fresh, giving active [ove as the necessary 
effect of living faith. ' Love is in the present tense of what must be 

as he gave us commandment] Or eren as (to mark the difference 
between cafiivi and wt). 'He pave' refers to Christ, jnst mentioned; 
and this limits 'commandment to 'love one another (John xlii. 34, 
XV. II, Tj}: moreover love ralher ihan faith is the subject of this 
portion of the Epistle. ' To give commandment ' is a phrase which 
in N. T. is peculiar to S. John (xi. 57, xiL 49, xiii- 34): it occurs in 
Demosthenes. * 

34. And ht thai keefeth his eommandments] This looks back to 
the same phrase in c. 11, not to the conclusion of v. 33, which is 
parenthetical. Therefore ' His' means God's, not Christ's. 

dwelUlIt I'm jUm] Better, abideth IM Him : it is S. John's favonrile 
word, which occurs twice in this verse (see on ii. 14). "Let God 
be a home to thee, and be thou a home of God" (Bede). This mutual 
aluding expresses union .of the strongest and closest kind : comp. iv. 
13, 16} John vi. 56, XV. 4, ;. S- John once more insists on what may 
be r^iarded as the main theme of this exposition of Christian Ethics; 
that conduct is not only not a matter of indifleience, but is all-impoitant. 
We may possess many kinds of enlightenment, intellectual and spiritual; 
but there is no union with God, and indeed no true knowledge of Him, 
without (>Ja£i;iiiy.' comp. i. 6, iL 4, 6, 19, iii. 6, 7, 9. 'He UtaX-willeth 
to<i» /ftiwi// shall know' (John viL 17). 

iaidhtrtby\ Or, and herein, as invzi. 16, 10, ii. 3, ;, iv. g, 10, 13, 17, 
v. 1. This probably refers to what follows ; bnt the change of prepo- 
sition in the Greek, a change ohllteraled in both A. V. and R. V., 
tenders this not quite certain. S. John writes, not ' here^ we know... 
^ the Spirit ' (which would place ihe connexion beyond a doubt), but 
'herein Xtr) we know..._^OT» (^it) the Spirit '. 



nv inirm] Literally, -uif ceme lo know: it is a muter oi Christian 
experience. 

by She SpirU\ Better, ftom tht Spirit: this is the source from which 
the knowledge is deiived. This is the first menlion of the Spirit in the 
Epistle, although He is alluded to in ii. lo. 

■mkUA he kath given us\ Or, which He g»T8 lif. The verb is BOrist, 
not perfect ; and though this is a case where the English perfect might 
represent the Greek aarist, yet as the Apostle pro^bly refers la the 
definite occasion when the Spirit was given, the aorist seems better. 
This occasion in S. John's case would be Pentecost, in that of his 
readers, their baptism. Thus in our Baptismal Service we are exhorted 
to pray that the child "may be baptized with water and the Holy 
Ghost ; and in what foUoirfs we piay, "wash him and sanctify him 
with the Holy Ghost"; and again, "give Thy Holy Spirit to this 
infant, that he may be bom again " : after which follows the baptism. 

It would be possible to translate 'tythe Spirit 0/^ which He has given 
Us', a partitive genitive, meaning 'some of which' as in Macbeth, I. 
in. 80, 

And in Bacon's Essays, Of Athiisme, "Yoa shall have ofthevi, that will 
suffer for Alheisme, and not recant". But the Greek genitive here is 
probably not partitive but the result of attraction. S. John commonly 
inserts a preposition (iii) with the partitive genitive (a John 4; John i. 
- -— ' -^ 17; Rev. ii, 1*, xi.p! comp, John xri. 10). Tyodale 



^! comp, John xxi. 10). lyodal 
at ther abydelh in us o/' the spret 



here translates ' Therby we knowe 

which He gave us', making 'of the Spirit' ( = a portion of the SpiritJ 
the nominative to 'abideth'; which is grammatically possible, but 
scarcely in harmony with what precedes. The change from Tyndale's 
rendering to the one adopted in A.V., and (with change of 'hath given' 
to 'gave ') in R.V. also, is due to Coverdale. 

Once more (see note between ii. a8 and 19 and on iii. 10) we are led 
to a fresh section almost without knowing it. In the last six verses of 
this chapter (tg — 14) the transition from verse to verse is perfectly 
smooth and natural; so also in the previous six verses (13 — iS). Nor 
is the transition from ». ig to v, 19 at all violent or abrupt. By a very 
gradual movemeot we have been brought from the contrast between 
love, and hate to the gift of the Spirit. And this prepares the way for a 
new sul^ect ; or rather for an old subject treated from a new point of 
view. Like the doublings of the Maeander near which he lived, the 
progress of the Apostle at times looks more like retroEreasion than 
advance: but the progress is unmistakable when the whole field is 
surveyed. Here we seem lo be simply going back to the subject of the 
antichrists (ii. 18 — iS) ; but whereas there the opposition between the 
Holy Spirit in true believers and the lying spirit in the antichrists is 
only suggested (ii. so, zi, 17), here it is the dominant idea. 



C.oogic 



4 Beloved, believe not every spiiit, but try the spirits 

Chap. IV. , 

Th« main subject still contbnes, that Ood li Lot* ; and tbat fiom this 

' truth flcms the moral obligation on Chiistians not onlj to love God but 

one another. But, as in Chap, iii., there are subdiviuons, each of 

which has a unity in itself as well as btimate and subtle relations to the 



bears to the preceding one, the answer would seem to be something ofthis 
kind. Chap. iii. insists upon the necessity •oC dea/i in order to prove our 
' lelationship to God (iiL 3, 7, 10, 16—18, il) ; chap. iv. pomts out the 
arlaiiUy ta oui relationship to God as attested by our deeds (iv. 4, 6> 7> 
"1 l.fi '5 — 17)' l^e one gives us the tvidime of our sonship, viz. deeds 
of righteousness towards God (iii. i— iq| and deeds of love towards raea 
(iii. Ti — 11): the other shews nstheicunf of our sonship, viz. possession 
of the Spirit as shewn by confessiaii of the Incamadon (i,v. 1 — 5) and 
by love of the brethren (iv. 7— u). 

1— e. Thi SptRJT OF Truth and the Spirit of Erro^i, 

1— «. Thissectianisanamplilicationofthesentencevi-ith which (he 
preceding chapter ends. We certainly have the Holy Spirit as an 
abiding gift from God, for otherwise we could not believe and confess 
the truth of the Incarnation. As usual, 5. John thinks and leaches in 
antitheses. The test which proves that we have the Spirit of God proves 
that the antichrists have not this gift but its very opposite. In chap, ii, 
the antichrists were introduced as eviderux of the transitoriness of the 
world (ii. iS): here they are introduced as the crucial negative instance 
which proves that every true believer has (he Spirit of God. 

Belovtdl See on iii. 1. 

btlUm iwt may sfirit'\ This exhortation does not give us the main 
subject of the section, any more than 'Marvel not, oretbren, if the 
world hate you' (iii- 11) gave us the main subject of the last section 
(iii. 11 — It)- In both cases the exhortation is in(roduc(ory and mo- 
mentary. Having spoken of the Spirit by which we know that God 
abides in us, the Apostle goes on to speak of other spiritual influences 
which indubitably exist, and of which every one has experience, but 
which are not necessarily of God because they are spiritual. " Hedoes 
not discredit the fact that spiritual influences were widely diffused ; he 
does not monopolize such influences for the Christian Chiu'ch. How 
could he discredit (his fact? How can we? Are there not myriads of 
influences about us continually, which do not act upon our senses but 
upon our spiri(s, which do not proceed from things which may be seen 
and handled, but from the spirits of men?" (Maurice). But besides 
ordinary spiritual influences, S. John probably has In his mind Ihose 
eitiaordinaiy and supernatural powers which at various periods of the 
Church's history persons have claimed to possess. Such claims exhibit 
themselves in professed revelations, prophecies, miracles, and the like. 



whether they are of God : becanse many false prophets are 

About all sucli things there aie two possibilities which must put us oa 
our guard: (i) the/ may be unreal; either the delusions of fknaticai 
enthusiasts, or the lies of deliberate im[5(istois: (i) even if real, they 
need cot be of God. Miraculous powers are no absolute guarantee of 
the possession of truth. 

try the spirits\ Ot, as, "R. V. ^ pnrve the spirit!. There are two words 
■in N. T. meaning 'to tty, test, prove'; the one which we have here 
(BiwiwiffU'), and the one which is used where the Jews try or lempt 
Christ (Mark viii. ii, x. a, &c.), and of the temptations of Satan 
.(Malt, iv, J, 3, &c,). The former occurs about go, the latter about 
40 times in N. T. Neither are common in S. John's writings: he 
nowhere else uses the word which we have here, and the other only 
4 times (John vi, 6 ; Rev. ii. a, 10, iii. 10). The A. V. is very 
capricious in its renderings of the former; 'allow' (Rom. xiv. as), 
'approve' (Rom. ii. 18), 'discern' (Luke xii. 56), 'examine' (1 Cor. 
xi. 18), 'like' (Rom. i.iSJ,' prove' (Luke xiv. ig), 'try' (1 Cor. Ui. 13); 
while (he latter is rendered 'examine' (1 Cor. xiii. 5), Iprove' (John 
vi. 6), 'tempt' (Matt. xxii. 18), ' try' (Rev. ii. a). The Revisers lave 
Eomeidiat reduced this vanety. In the one case ' allow ' has been 
changed to 'approve'; 'examine' and ' Uy ' to "prove': in the other case 
'examine' has been changed to 'try'. The diflerence between (he two 
words (which are found together 1 Cor. xiii. 5 and Ps. xxvi. 1) is on 
. the whole this, that the one here used commonly implies a good, if not 
.a friendly object; to prqvQ or .test iiL the hope that what is tried will 
stand the lest : whereas the Other olien implies a sinister object ; to try 
in the hope, that what is tried will be found wanting. The metaphor 
here is from testing metals. Comp. 'Frevi all things; hold fast that 
which is good' (1 Theis. v. 31). 

•mkillar they art of CmTj Whether their origin (iK\ is from God 1 

A verse such as this cuts at the root of such pretensions as the 
Infallibility of the Pope. What room is left forCiristians to 'pro»e 
the spirits', if all they have to do is to ask the opinion of an official? 
The Apostle's charge, 'prove ye the spirits', may be addressed to 
Ctlristians singly or to the Church collectively: it cannot be addressed 
to an individi^. Comp. Rom. xii. 3; Eph. v. 10; 1 Cor. n. 15, xi. r3. 
The verse also shews us in what spirit to judge of such things as 
the reported miracles at Lourdes and (he so-called 'manifestations' of 
Spiritoalism. When they have been. proved to be real, they must still 
further be proved to see 'whether they are of God'. We are not lo 
judge of doctrine by miracles, but of miracles by doctrine. A miracle 
enforcing what contradicts the teaching of Christ and His Apostles 
is not ' of God ' and is no authority for Christians. Comp. Gal. i. 8 ; 
Deut. xiii. 1—3. 

becattsc many falsi prsph^ts\ The caution is against no imaginary or 
merelj possible danger; it already exists. Warnings respecting the 
comii^ of such bad been giveii by Christ, S- Paul, S. Feter, and S. 



a gone out into the world. Hereby know ye the Spirit of 
God ; Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come 



what is here said irfthem seems to indicate thai like Mahomet, Sweden- 
boi^, the Irvingites, and others, they put forth their new doctrine as a 
rtvtlation. 

are getit out into the 'World\ This probably has no reference to their 
'going out from as' (ii. 19). Possibly it means no more than that thepi 
have appeared in public ; but it perhaps includes Ihe Qotioo of their 
having a mission from the power that sent them ; comp. John iii. 17, vi. 
If, X. 36, xL 17, lii. 47, 49, and especially xvt. iS. We need not con- 
fine these ' many false prophets ' to the antichrists who had left the 
Christian communion. There would be others who, like Apollonius of 
I^™i!i,had never been Christians at all: and others even more dan- 
gerous who still professed to be members of the Church. The difficulties 
in the Church of Corinth caused by the unrestrained 'speaking with 
tongues' point (o dangers of this kind. 

S. Htriby Jhumi j/^] Or, Hertin yi know: the verb may be either 
indicative or imperative (comp. ii. 37, 29). The indicative is preferable, 
in spite of the imperatives \viv. i : comp. iii. it>, 19, 14, which are very 
closely parallel to this. 'Ye know' is literally 'ye come to know, per- 
ceive, recognise' 1 'herein' refers to what follows: see on iii. 19. 

evtry spirit that cenfcssiili\ This idea of 'confessing' one's belief is 
specially frequent in S. John; ii. 13, iv. 15; a John I; John ix, ji, xii. 
41; comp. Rom. X. g. 

that Jesus Christ IS cornt in tke_fitih\ See on 1 John 7. This is the 
crucial test, and one which would at once expose 'the spirits' of 
Cerinthian and Docetic teachers. We are not to suppose thai all other 
articles of faith are unimportant; or thai to deny this truth is the worst 
of all denials (see on ii. u) ; or that such denial involves every kind of 
doctrinal error. But against the errors prevalent in that age this was 
the great safeguard. The confession must of course be not with Ihe 
tongue only but in truth, and in deed as well as in word (iii. iS): nim 
lingua led fastis, nen sonando sid aniando (Bede). 

The sentence may be taken in more ways than one: (i) as both A.V. 
and R.V.; (2) more accurately, and with some difference of meaning; 
con/ess/ih 3maE Christ u oome in thijUsh ; (3) conflssefk that JeBOa la 
tlie Clulat tome in thefiesh. Remark Chat S. John does not say ' come 
into the tlesh', but 'in the flesh' 1 Christ did not descend (as Cerinthus 
said) into an already existing man, hut He came in human nature; He 
' became flesh'. Moreover he does not say that the confession is to be of 
a Christ who canu (aWi-™), but of a Christwho is come (^XijXufloTa}, 
This ' coming' is not an exhausted fact : He is come and abides in the 
flesh. 

5. Paul gives almost exactly the same test; 'T give you to understand 
that no man speaking in the Spirit of God saith, Jesus is anathema; and 
no man can say, Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy Spuit' (i Cor. xii. 3). 



in the flesh is of God : and every spirit that confesseth not 3 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God : and 

ii cf Ged] PtOMeds from Hira as its source: comp. iii. 10. "To 
confess that Jesus the anointed is come Id the flesh, is to confess that 
there is a medium of spiritual communications between the viable and 
the invisible world, between earth and heaven. It is to confess that 
there is one Mediator for all men" (Maurice). 

S, conjcssdh not that Jisus Christ ii comt in the fitsh'\ On over- 
whelming evidence (AB, Coptic, Aethtopic, Vulgate, &c.) we must omit 
the woriis 'thai Christ is come in the flesh', retaining only canfaiwUl 
not Jeini : the additional words ore an obvious interpolation by one 
who wished to make the two sides of the antilheiis exactly equal. But, 
as we have repeatedly seen (i. j, 6, 7, 8, 10, ii. to, ii, 13, &c.), this is 
rarely the case in S. John's oppositions. 

There is yet another very ancient and very interesting difference of read- 
ing here: every sfiirit tahiih ISTeTath yesui, or, utimakilh yesui, or, 
destmyeth yesus, or, as the margin of B-V., which anmUlelh Jisui (J 
XiJfi, qui solvit), the verb which in iii. 8 is used for ' lo destroy. This 
reading appears to have been known lo TertuUian (a. D. aio), who 
quotes S. John as speaking of "the forerunners of Antichrist denying 
that Christ has come in the flesh and severing {sotvaUts) Jesus" {Adv. 
Slarcien v. xvi.), and to Irenaeus (a. D. 180), who quotes the whole 
passage, and in this place has "every spirit which seveteth (qui solvit) 
Jesus {Hacr. ill. nvi. 8). But it can scarcely be genuine, lot it is iiKf 
Jaand in a single Greek MS., nor in any version encepl the Vulgate. 
And we have no certain knowledge that any Greek I'ather had this 
reading. 'Qui solvit' in Irenaeus may be interpretation rather than 
literal translation. Socrates the historian (a.d. 44a) charges the 
Nestorians with tampering with the text and ignoring the reading 
'which seiiereth Jesus 1 just as TertuUian accuses the Valentinians <^ 
falsifying the text of John i. 15, and S. Ambrose the Arians of mutilat- 
ing John i. d In all these cases the supposed hereUcal reading is 
the right one. 

The passage In S. Polycarp's Epistle already alluded to (see on ii. 18) 
is against the reading advocated by Socrates: 'For every one who con- 
fesseth not that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is an Antichrist ; and 
whosoever confesseth not the witness of the Cross is of the devil' {Phil. 
VII.). The expressions 'confess', 'come in the flesh', 'Antichrist', 'is 
of the devil', place S. Polycarp's knowledge of his master's First Epistle 
beyond all reasonable doubt. This is very early testimony (a.d. 140 — 
I J5) to the existence of the First Epistle. 

The variations as regards reading are testimony lo the same eflect. 
Such things take time to arise and spread. If a corrupt reading is 
known toTertullian in Africa, and (apparently) adopted by Irenaeus in 
Gaul, before the end of the second centuiy, then the original document 
written in Asia Minor cannot be much later than the end of the first 
century, at which time 5. John was still living. 

is not of Cod] S. John gives two tests, one for trying human conduct. 
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this is that spirit of antichrist, whereof you have heard that 

it should come; and even now already is it in the world. 

4 Ye are of God, little children, and have overcome them : 

because greater is he that is in you, than he that is in the 

and one for Irying spiiitual claims : ' Eveij one that doeth not right- 
eousness is not of God, neither he tba.t loveth oat his brother' (iii. 10} ; 
ttnd ' Every spirit which coofesseth not Jesus is not if Co4.' 

and this a thai spirit of AnHchriif^ 'That' should rather be 'the', as 
in R.V. The word 'spirit' is not expressed in the Greek, but is rightly 
nnderstood from the context. The similar Greek expressions in Matt 
ixi. ir; I Cor. >. 34; Jamei iv. 14; a Fet. ii. ai are not quite 
parallel. 

that it should comi\ Better, with R-V., thrd it vom'SSl. Wiclifand 
the Rhemish have 'thati^wmert'. Most English Versions before 1611 
have 'he' for 'it'; as also has Luther. This is due to the Vulgate, 
which has ' Antichrist ' for Mhe (spirit) of Antichrist'. 'It' is certainly- 
right. Not Antichrist, but the antichristian nature is aiiirmed to \x 
now in. the world already. The spirit of antagonism to Christ has passed 
from "the invisible world of spiritual wickedness" to the visible world 
of human action. The addition of 'already' bints that something more 
may be expected to follow, Comp. ' The mystery of lawlessness doth 
ah^ady work' (» Thess. ii- 7). 

4. Ye are qf Cod'\ As in ii. 10 the Apostle passes abruptly from 
the false teachers to his true children with an emphatic pronoun, made 
■till more emphatic here by the asyndeton. Ye, in marked contrast to 
Hiem, are 0/ God. 

and have overcome thirn] By withstanding the seducers they have 
proved their superiority. In the masculine ' them' (aih-oii!) the Apostle 
passes from the antichristian spinls to the false prophets who are their 
mouth-pieces. Comp. 'And a stranger will they not follow, but will 
flee from him; for they know not the voice of strangers' (J"'^ *■ S)- 
thus the stranger is defeated. 

bicaMSt greater is He that is in youl Not in their own strength has 
the victory been won, but in His whose word abideth in them [ii, 14). 
It is precisely for this reason that they may have confidence against all 
spiritual enemies: it is not confidence in themselves (i Cor. iv. 57 
especially Ephes. vi. 10 — 17), 

hi that it in the world] 'The ruler of this workl' (John xii. 31), 
the devil, the tatiitt of these lying teachers (iii. lo ; John viii. 44), 
whose works Christ came to destroy (iii. 8). By saying ' in the world ' 
rather than 'in them', the Apostle indicates that they belone to 'the 
world'. "S. John constantly teaches that the Christian's work in this 
state of probation is to conquer 'the world'. It is, in other words, to 
fight successfully against that view of life which ignores God, against 
tl^t cairiplex system of attractive mora! evil and specious intellectual 
felsehood which is organiied and marshalled by the great enemy of 
God, and which permeates and impiies non-Christianized society " 
(Uddon). 
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world. They are of the world, therefore speak they of the 1 
world, and the world heareth them. We are of God : he 6 
that knoweth God heareth us; Ae that is not of God heareth 
not us. Hereby know we the spirit of truth, and the spirit 

B. TXty an aftht weTld\ This follows, though it has not yet been 
stated, from their nol t>eiilK 'of us' (ii. ig): foe there 19 no middle 
podtlon. The verse is a.nolber reminiscence of the Lord's farewell 
discourses : ' If ye ivere of the world, the world would love its own ' 
(John IV. 19; comp. xvii. r^). 

. Hurefnrl speak they of the iiiorld\ Or, therefore of the ivorld they 
ipeai: as in John jii. 31, the Greek order is impressive and worth 

K serving. jSee on iii. i j but here tia tovti) is not followed by Sj-i.) 
e impressive repetition of ' th; world ' Is very cbaRicltnstie of 
S. Johns style; e.g. John i. 10, iH. 17, xv. 10, xvii. I4. Comp. 'He 
that is of tbe ^rlh, of the earth he is, and of the earth he spcaketh ' 
(iii. 31): where, however, '10 speak of the earth' or 'tarthly things' 
is to speak of God's work on earth; whereas 'to speak of the ■world' 
is to speak what is alien from God's work and opposed to it. 'To 
speak of (XaXri* ^it) is not the same as 'to speak concemittg' (Xfjn^ 
TtpJ) V. 16; John i. 11, +7, ii. ai, &c. 'To speak of the world' is to 
have the world as the sotirie of one's words, so that one's inspiration 
flows from it : and of course the world 'heareth', Le. loves to bear, the 
wisdom derived from itself. 

t. fVeare of God\ 'We' with great emphasis, like 'ye' in v. 4, in 
contrast to the false prophets, "^e' is' probably not equivalent to 
'ye', viz. all true believers: 'we' means the Apostles. See on v. 14 
and on i. 4. The opposition here is not between true and false ChriS' 
tians, but l>etween true and false teachers. Comp, i Cor. xiv. 37. 

he thai krumath God hearilh us\ We might render, ' He that i»- 
ereaseth in the knowledge of God' (d -laiixntar rin Btor). Here once 
more we have that magisterial tone of Apostolic authority which is so 
conspicuous in the ProIoBue [i. 1^4). It underlies the whole Epistle, 
as it does tbe whole of the Fourth Gospel, but here and there comes 
to the surface. It is the quiet conQdence of conscious strength. Comp. 
' He that is of God heareth the words of God; for this cause ye bear 
them not because ye are not of God ' ; and, ' Every one that is of the 
Truth heareth My voice' (John viii. 47, xviii. 37). For ordinaiy 
Chrisliaos to adopt this language is presumptuous seclarianism. 

Note that, as usual, the antithesis is not exact: 'he that imvicth 
God' is balanced by 'he that is net ofGoi'; indicating that it is the 
child of God who comes by experience to know Him. 

Hereby kiunu we] Literally, From this. A fresb sentence should 
begin here. It is not certain whether 'from this' refers to the whole 
section (1—6), or to the tatter half (4—6), or only to the £rst half of 
V. 6. In any case the meaning is, tial that those who hear the Apostle 
have the Spirit of truth, while those who refuse to hear hare the spirit 
of error; but that the Apostles have the Spirit of truth because God's 
S.JOHN(KP.) 19, 
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» of error. Beloved, let us love one another : for love is of 
God; and every one that loveth is bom of God, and 

children hear them, while the &lse prophets have tbe spirit of entg 
because the world hears them. 

tAe ipirii 0/ truth] The Holy Spirit; John liv. 17, xv. 16, ivi. 13; 
eomp. I Cor. ii. 11, where the whole pasinge is veiy siinilaT to this. 
It is not easy to detennine whether the genitive 'of truth' expresses 
the characltr of the Spirit, as in 'the Holy Spirit of promise (Eph. 
i. 13), 'the Spirit of giace (HeK x. 19), or the source, as in 'the Spirit 
of God' and 'the Spirit of Christ' (Rom. viii. 9, :i). The Spint is 
the Tnilh (v. 7), proceeds ftom Him who is tlie Truth (John liv. 6, 16), 
communicates and interprets the Truth (John xvi. 13, 14). 

T — 21. Love is the Mark of the Children of the God 

7. Bcl<wcd, let ui Iffoe euc armtierl See on ili. i. The transition 
seems abrupt, as if the Apostle had summarily dismissed au unwelcome 
'■abject. But the conneuons of thought in S. John's writings are ofleD 
to snbtle, that it is rash lo assert anywhere that two consecutive verses 
or sections are entirely without connecting links. Two such links maybe 
Ibund here. I. The power to love one another, no less than the power 
to confess the Incarnation, is the gilt of the Spirit (mi. 1, 11, T3). And 
Isilh and love mutually aid one another. This is the case even between 
man and man. Faith and Irust soon pass into love. 1. The anti- 
christian spirit is a selfish one ; it makes self, i.e. one's own intellect 
and one's own interest, the measure of all things. Just as it severs the 
Divine from the human in Christ, so it severs Divioe love from human 
conduct in man. ' Beloved, let os do far otherwise. Let us love one 
another'. 

For the third and last time in this Epistle the Apostle introduces the 
tabject of brotherly love. First it was introduced as a consequence and 
sign of walkiiu; in the light (ii. 7 — i r). Next it was introduced as a 
special form of righteousness and mark of God's children (iii. 10 — 18J. 
Here it appears as a gin of the Spirit of God, a contrast to the ami- 
christian spirit, and above all as an effluence from the very Being 
of.God. 

'Love one another ' here, as in iii. it, applies primarily to the mutual 
love of Christians. The love of Christiana to imbelievers is not ex- 
pressly excluded, but it is not definitely before the Apostle's mind. 

imi it of Ciid\ And ' we are of God ' (i'. 6), and ' ye are of God ' 
[p. 4) ; therefore there should be the family bond of love between us. 

miry one that loveth is bera t>/ Gad] This follows from the preceding 
statement. If God is the source of all love, then whatever love a man 
has in him comes from God ; and this part of his moral nature is of 
Divine origin. Of 'every one that loveth' is this true, whether he 
be heathen or Christian: there is no limitation. If a Socrates or 
a Marcus Aurelius loves his fellow-men, it is bj the grace of God that 
.he does so. See concluding note on iii. 4. 



knoweth God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God; for s 
God is love. In this was manifested the love of God ^ 

knowfth Goi\ He come! by experience to know Him by thus sharing 
the Divine nature. 

8. kngutth not Ciid\ Literally, kneiB tiot God, i.e. never attained 
to a knowledge of Him. Tliis is a remarkable instance of S. John's 
habit of not malting tbe second part of an antithesis the e:(act counter- 
part of the lirsC, but an advance beyond it. Instead of saying 'is not 
bom of God ' he says ' never knew God ', which is much stronger. Not 
to have known love is not to have known God. 

God is Ima\ This is tlie third of S. John's great statements respecting 
the Nature of God : 'God is Spirit' (John iv. 14) ; 'God is light^ 
(I John i. 5), and 'God is love'. See on i. s- Here, as in the 
other cases, the predicate has no article, and expresses not a quality 
which "S-epessesses, but one which embraces all that He ii. This is clear 
from S. John's argument. It does not follow, because God is fiill 
of love, that one who does not love cannot have known God ; all that 
follows from this is that his knowledge of God is very incomplete. Only 
if God iJ love, i.e. if love is Himself is the statement true, that to have 
no personal knowledge of love is to have no personal knowledge of God. 
And here we raay remark that to attain by experience to a knowledge 
of God (7i»'irtrjr(ij' to* Btir) is a very different thing from knowing 
something about Him {ilSivai n rtpl butoS). The Gnostics knew 
a good deal about God, but they did not know Him, for instead 
of loving those brethren who did not share their intellectual attainments, 
tbey had an arrogant contempt for them. They had recf^ised that 
'God is spirit', and to some e«ent that 'God is light'; for they knew 
Him to be an immaterial Being and the highest Intelligence : but they 
had wholly failed to appreciate that -God is love'. And yet of tbe three 

¥eat truths this is the chief. The other two are incomplete without it. 
he lirst, ' God is spirit '. is almost more negative than positive ; God is 
not material; He 'dwelteth not in temples made with hands'. The 
second might seem in making our idea of Him moie definite I0 remove 
Him further away from us : God is perfect inleltigence, perfect purity, 

Eerfect holiness. The third not only makes His Nature far more clearly 
nown, bat brings Him very close to us. The spirit is shewn to be 
personal, the light to have Warmth and life. 

If no previous religion, not even the Jewish, had attained to the truth 
that 'God is light', still less had an^ attained to the truth that 'God 
is love '. To the heathen world God is a powerful, a terrible, and often 
a cruel being; one whose fierce wrath needs to be deprecated and whose 
ill-wili needs to be propitiated, rather than one on whose love men may 
rely. To the Jews He was a just and a jealous, if also a mert^ful God, 
of whose inmost being all that was known was I AM THAT I AM. 
To the Christian alone He is known as LOVE. 

As already stated, this truth, God is love, dominates the second main 
division of the Epistle. In no Boai in N. T. does the substantive 'love' 
(d-ysT^) occur so often as in these two and a huMcAa/itersXia. I — v. ti]; 
10 — 2 



towards us, because that God sent his only begotten Son 
to into the world, that we might Uve through him. Herein is 

and in no Book in N. T., excepting the Fourth Gospel, does the verb 
' to love' (liyair^) occur kalfsa many times as here. No wonder that 
the writer of this Epistle has been linown in the Church as ' the Apostle 
of Love'. "If nothing were said in praise of love throughout the pages 
of this Epistle, if nothmg whatever tnroughuut the other pages of the 
Scriptures, and this one thing only were all we were told by the voice 
of the Spirit of God, For God is Jjrvt; nothing more ought we to 
require" (S- Augustine). 

8. In this mas mani/es/td] Or, for the sake of uniformity with z^. 
10, 13, 17, Herelli tfos mani/istid : we have the same Greek in all four 
verses. 'Herein' plainly refers to what follows ; comp, iii. 16 and see 
on iii. 19. For 'manifest' see on i. t. This is a. second reason for our 
loving one another. We must do this (r) because love is the very Being 
of Him whose children we are ; (i) because of the transcendent way in 
which His love was manifested. The context shews that ' the love of 
God', which usually in this Epistle means our love to God, here means 
His love to us ; comp. iii. 16. 

towards US'] Rather, In us: we are the sphere in which God's love is 
exhibited : cotnp. v. 16 and John ix. 3, which is very parallel. The 
latter pass^e tends to shew that ' in us' is to be joined wiui ' manifested* 
rather than with ' the love of God ' : Herein loas the lorn of God mani~ 
festidm us. The rendering 'in our case' (R. V, margin) is improbable : 

because that God sen(\ Better, bscBuse God luLtll sent: we do not 
need both 'because* and 'that'; and*the verb is a perfect, indicating 
the permanent result of Christ's mission. In the next verse we have 
aorists, speaking of past acts without reference to the present. 

his only begollm Son'] Literally, His Son, His only begotten : comp. 
John iii. 16. As in 'ihe life, the eternal life' (i. ■2}, the repetition of 
the article makes both ideas, 'son' and 'only-begotten', prominent 
and distinct. Comp. i. 3, ii. 7, S; 1 John 11, 13. His Son was 
much to send, but it was also His only Son. The word for 'only 
begotten' (uavovEr^i) as applied to Christ is peculiar to S. John; it 
occurs four times in the Gospel (i. 14, rS, iii. 16, ig) and here. 'Only- 
. born' would be a more accurate rendering 1 Christ is Che only bam Son 
as distinct from the many who have become sons. The word occurs in 
LXX. to translate a Hebrew word {>>ticAiV^, which is elsewhere rendered 
' beloved' or 'darling* {(tyanjrii) : and oddly enough where the Greek 
has 'only' Ihe A. V. has 'darling' and iiiCf ivriii. Contrast Gen. xxii. 
9, 13, 16 mth P(. xxii. It, XXXV. 17. The Vulgate has uaigtnitus and 
unieus. Comp. Rom. v. 8, vjii. 33. 

Ikal me might live through him] These are the important words, 
«eltii^ forth that in which God's love is so conspicuous and so unique. 
The only Son has been sent /it this purpost (Iva), thai we may Uve, and 
. not die, as we should otherwise have done: comp. iii. 14, v. tr; John 
iii. 16,17, 3^* 
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love, not that we loved God, but that he Idved us, and sent 
his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. Beloved, ifii 
God so loved us, we ought also to love one another. No n 
man hath seen God at any time. If we love one another, 

10. Herein is lave] ' Herein ' again refera to what follows : Love in 
lis full perfection is seen, not in man's love to God. but in His to man, 
which reached a climax in His sending His Son to save us from our 
sins. The soperioritj of God's love does not lie merely in the fact of 
its being Divine. Il is first in order of lime and therefore necessarily 
spontaneous: oars is at best only love in return for love. His love 
is absolutely disinterested ; ours cannot easily be so, Comp. Titus iii. 
4- ' For propitiation' and ' for our sins' see on ii. i. 'To be the pro- 
pitiation' is literally 'as a piopitiation'i it is parallel to 'that we might 
live through Him in the previous verse; but at the same time is an 
expansion of it. It states the manner in which life is won for us. 

11, Stlmied\ For the sixth and last time the Apostle uses this 
appropriate address : see on iii. i. No address of any kind occurs 
again until the last verse of the Epistle. 

if God so linied «j] As in iii. r.^, v. 9, the fact is staled gently, but 
without any doubt (el with the indicative): here 'if is almost equi- 
valent to 'since'; 'If, as is manifest, to this extent God loved us'. 
Comp. 'If I then, the Lord and the Master, have washed your feet, 
ye also ought to wash one another's feet' (John xiii. 14). ' So' refers 

■Bie ought a/so] Belter, as R. V, vie alio ought: 'also' belongs to 
' we' ; we as well as God. In the spiritual family also noblisse oblige. 
As children of God we mnsl exhibit His nature, and we musl follow 
His e>:ample, and we must love those v^hom He loves. Nor is this the 
only way m which the Atonement forms part of the foundation of Chris- 
tian Ethics. It is only when we have learned something of the infinite 
price paid to redeem ns from sin, that we rightly estimate the moral 
enormity of sin, and the strength of the obligation which lies upon us to 
free ourselves from its pollution. And it was precisely those false 
teachers who denied the Atonement who taught that idolatry and every 
abominable sin were matters of no moral signiticance. 
, H. A'b man liath setn God at any time] Better, as R. V., No nian 
hath bIdiaU God at any time: a different verb {TtetaraC) is used here 
from that nsed in v. ia and in John i. 18 {iiipaKer) where we have 
CKaclly the same statement. The verb used here implies something ot 
gaiing and contemplation: our word 'theatre' COmeS from it. Comp. 
' Whom no man hath seen, nor can see' (l Tim. vi. 16). 

Once more (see on v. 7) the connecting lines of thought are not on 
the surface, and cannot be affirmed with certainty. What follows seems 
to give the clue to what otherwise looks like an abrupt transition. ■ I 
say we must love one another, for by so doing we have proof of the 
presence of the invisible God. No amount of contemplation ever yet 
enabled any one to detect God's piEsence. Let us love one another, 
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ij God dwellcth in us, and his love is perfected in us. Hereby 

know we that we dwell in him, and he in us, because he 

hath given us of his Spirit 

t4 And we have seen and do testify that the Father sent the 

ij Son to be the Saviour of the world. Whosoever shall confess 

that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he 

and then we are sure, cot only that He U with us hut in us, and not 
merely is, but abides'. Here, a» in John i. 18, ' Gpd' stands firet for 
emphasis; God no one Hatk ever yti beheUi. 

God dwtllHh in us\ Better, as R. V., Gad ftUdatH in tu (see on ii. 
34): He is not a momentaij visitant but a permanent fiiend and euest. 

hii lent u perftcttd in ui] Oi, t&e lov« ol Him is ftrfaltdin us. 
'His love' to us CBD scarcely be meant; for in what sense would our 
loving one another perfect that? Moreover, as already noticed, ' the 
love of God ' in this Epistle cotnmonly means man's love to Him, not 
His to man (ii. 5, iii. 17, t. 3). ' His love ' might possibly mean the 
love which characterizes Him, or the love which He has implanted in 
us ; hut the other is simpler. Our love to God is developed and per- 
fected by our loving one another. We practise and strengthen our love 
of the Unseen by shewing love to the seen. See on ii. £. 

IS. This should be compared with iii. 34, to which it i; closely 
patalleL There, as here, the gift of the Spirit is the proof of God's 
abidii^ presence : but there this is connected with keeping His com- 
mandments; here it is connected with the specialdutyof brotherly love. 

it hath gi-ocn us of his SfiirU] We receive 'i>/"His Spirit' (^« t-w 
ntiiumt) : of Christ alone was it said in the fullest senae ' not bj 
measure' is the Spirit given to him (John iii. 34). Christians are some- 
times said to receive the Spirit (Gal. iii. 1, 3, j, iv. 6), sometimes ^the 
Spirit (see on iii. 34): only the former is true of Christ. See on 
1 John 4. 

14. And we have son and do testify^ Better, as R. V., And wt have 
twtwld an<^ bear wltiMn : see on ii, ri and i. t. 'We' is emphatic, 
and, as in the Prologue, means S. John and the other Apostles. See 
on i. 4. With their own eyes they saw the Son working out His 
mission as the Saviour of the world. ' Beheld' points back to i/. la : 
'God Himself no one haf h ever yet beheld ; but we have beheld His Son '. 

sent tit Senl Better, hMb sen/ tie Son j as in o. 9. 'Of the world* 
is important; not of the Jews only, or of the 'enlightened' Gnostics 
only, but of all. There is no limit but the willingness of men to accept 
salvation by believing on the Saviour. ' For God sent not the Son into 
the world to iu^ the world; but that the world should be saved 
through Him' (John iii. 17). See on ii. i. 

U. tVhosoevtr shall cm/esi] This was what the false prophets 
refused to do: see on w. 1 and 3: also on v. i. 

dwelUth in iim] Better, ftbldstb in him: see on ii. 34. 

and At in God'] The communion is of the closest description: comp. 
iii, 14; John vt j6, xiv. 30, xv. 5. Even Apostles, who have beheld 
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in God. And we have known and believed the love that is 
God hath to us. . God is love ; and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him. Herein is our love 17 
made perfect, that we flriay have boldness in the day of 
judgment : because as lie is, so are we in this world. There is 

and bome witness, can have no more than this Divine fellowship, which 
. is open to every believer. 

IS. And vie htruc iiumirt and bt!iivid'\ Literally, And lot havt 
come to know and luve believed. This is the naturiJ order ; progressive 
knowledge leads up to faith. But sometimes faith precedes knowledge 
(John vi. 69). In either case each completes the other. Sound faitli is 
intelligent ; sound knowledge is believing. We must be ' readf always 
to give answer to every man that asketh a reason conceming tbe hope 
that U inns' (I Pet. iii. 15). This verse is 1 fulfilment of the conclusion 
of Christ's High-Priestly prayer; 'I made known unto them Thy name, 
and will make it known ; that the love where«'itU Thou lovedst Me 
may be in them, and I in them ' (John xvii. 36). 

God hath to »;] Rather, God hath In u;, as in ti. 9; see note there. 

he that dwillelh, &c.] Better, as R. V., he that abldatll in lave, 
nUdeth in God, and God AbldeUL in him : see on ii. 14. In the tme 
text (KBKL) the characteristic word 'abide' occurs characteristically 
three times: comp. v. t,, where 'the world' occurs three times. 

IT. Herein is our love made ptrfeci\ Better, as the margin, Herein 
is lore with ua made perfect; or, as R. V., Herein is love made parfKC 
with la. Most earlier English Versions agree with the latter colloca- 
tion. The meaning seems to be that love, which is of God (i'. 7), takes 
up its abode with us and is developed until it is perfected. ' Love'here 
evidently means our love towards God : His love towards us can have 
no fear about it {v. iS). * Herein' may refer to either of the two clauses 
which follow, 'Herein.. .that' (Ira) occurs possibly in John xv. 8, and 
'Herein...becttuse' (Sn) occurs i John iii. 16, iv. 9, 10. But it U 
perhaps best to make ' Herein' refer to what precedes; lo our abiding 
in God and God in us. This avoids the awkwardness of making per- 
fection of love in the *irK«i depend upon our attitude at the Judgment, 
which though near (li, 18) according to S. John's view. Is still J^ur;. 
In this way we can give its full meaning to 'that' (&a): by dose union 
with God our love is made perfect, in order that we may have boldness 
in the day of judgment. For 'boldness' see on ii. 38. 

tht day of judgTnenf] The fuli phrase here used, 'the day of the 
judgment' occurs nowhere else: ihe usual form is 'day of judgment' 
(Matt. X. IS, iti. 11, 14, »i. 36 ; 1 Pet, ii. 9, iii. 7). S. John elsewhere 
calls it ' the last day' (John vi. 39, 40, 44, S4)i or ' the great day' (Rev. 
vi. 17; comp. xvi. n). Other Scriptural phrases are 'the day of the 
Lord', ' the day of God', 'day of Christ', ' that day', 'the day'. 

as he is, so are vie in this world] ' He'. (iKiiros) almost certainly is 
Christ, as probably always in this Epistle (ii. 6, iii. 3, 5, 7. 16). Our 
e with regard to the future Judgment is not presumption, 



is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear: because 
fear hath tonnent He that feareth is not made perfect Id 

because in this noctd we are in character like Christ The tesemblance 
is markeil as close, '<wm scare we' (nafliij); comp. ii. 6, ui. 3, 7. In 
what does this close resemblance specially consist? Id love: tbe whole 
context points to this. He need not feai the judgment of Christ who 
by loving has become like Christ. 

IS. Proof of (he preceding statement that perfect love will give ns - 
boldness, by shewing the mutually eiclusive nature of love and fear. 
Love moves towards others in the spirit of self-saciifice ; fear shrinks 
from others In the spirit of self-preservation. The two are to be 
understood quite g;enerally; neither love of God nor fear of God 
is specially meant. In all relations whatever, periect lave excludes 
fear, and fear prevents love from being perfect. And the two vary 
inversely; the more perfect the love, the less possibility of fear, and 
the more the fear, the less perfect the love. But, though as certain 
as any physical law, the principle, that perfect love excludes all fear, 
is an ideal that has never been verified in fact. Like the first law of 
motion, it is verified by the approximations made to it. No believer's 
love has ever been so perfect as entirely to banish fear; but every 
believer experiences that as his love increases his fear diminishes. It is 
worthy of note that S. John here abandons his antithetic method. He 
does not go on to state anything about him that fearcth nut. And 
rightly, for the absence of fear proves nothing : it may be tbe result of 
ignorance, or presumption, or mdifference, or unbelief, or inveterate 
wickedness. 

Tertullion quotes this verse in insisting on the duty of suffering mar~ 
tyrdom, adding " What fear would it be better (o understand than that 
which gives rise to denial (of Christ) J What love does he assert to be 

fierfect, but that which puts fear to flight, and gives courage to confess 
Christ)? What penalty will he appoint as the punishment of fear, but 
that which he who denies is to pay, who has to be slain, body and soul, 
in hell" {Storfi. xii.). Simon Magus is said to have "freed his disciples 
from the danger of death" by martyrdom, "by teaching them to regaid 
idolatry as a matter of indifierence" (Origen c. Celsum VI. li). 

iaauit fear halA torment] Better, as R. V., iecause fear hath 
ptlUlIlUIMUt. The word for ' punishment' (oJXam) occurs nowhere 
else in N. T., excepting Matt. xxv. 46, but it is not uncommon in LXX. 
nor in classical Creek. Its radical signification is 'pruning', and 
hence it gets the notions of 'checking, correcting, punishing'. 'Toi*- 
ment' as distinct from 'punishment' is expressed by a different word 
Ouarot), which occurs Matt. iv. 14; Luke xvi. 33, i8. Both words are 
found tc^ether in Wisd. xix. 4; 'That they might fulfil the /wni^^mmf 
which was wanting to their torments' Wiclif has 'peyne ' representing 
foena in the Vulgate: other English Verdons have ' painful ness ' • 
'Fear hath punishment' is true in two ways; 1 1 ) ''ear involves the idea 
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love. We love him because he first loved us. If a man JJ 
say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar : for he 
that loVeth not his brother whom he hath seen,' how can he 

Rhemisb, and R, V. ' and ', to [epreseht the Gieek ctmjunclioti : and 
he that fiareth {a Si ^jdmj^irrot). The main sentence is bete resumed, 
'but perfect love... punishment' being paceothelical. The present tense 
indicates a. constant condition: the habitnal fearer is necessarily imper- 
fect in his love. 

S. Paul leaches the same doctrine; 'Ye received not the i/>iri/ of 
bondage again unto^Air; but ;e received the spirit ef adoptum, whereby 
we cry, Abia, Father' (Rom. viii. 15). The serviie fear, which perfect 
love excludes, is therefore altoEcther different from the childlike awe, 
which is a necessary element in the creature's love for its Creator. 
Even servile fear is necessary as a preparation for perfect love. 'The 
fear of (he Lord is the beginning of wisdom'; and it is also the 
be^nning of love. The sinnel: must begin by fearing the God against 
whom he has sinned. Bengel gives the various stages tlius : 'neither 
love nor fear; fear without love; both fear and love; love without 
fear '. Fear is the child of t>ondage ; love of freedom. In this case 
also the bondwoman and her son must be cast out (Gal. iv. 30). 

19. We love kirn] Omit 'Him', which is a later addition to the 
true text: some authorities for 'Him' add 'God', and some have 
'God' for 'He' in the next clause. No accusative is expressed, and 
none, whether 'God' or 'one another', is to be understood: Christian 
love of every kind is meant. Authorities are much divided between 
'we love' and 'let as love'; for the Greek (ayaruniy) may be either 
indicativeor hortative subjunctive. The forteter is better. The Peschilo 
and Vulgate render ' let us love ' and with Codei A insert ' therefore ' : 
ttox ergo diligamtts. 

because he first loved its\ We shall narrow the Apostle's meaning if 
we limit this to the idea oi gratitude evoking love. The 'fiist', which is 
the important word, means much more than that. i. Our love owes 
Its very oiiein to God's love, from which it is an efSuence (ii. 7). 
1. Love is <±ecked by fear when it is doubtful whether it is returned. 
Our love has no such check; for it knows that God's love has been 
beforehand with it. Bede compares 'Ye did not choose Me, but I 
chose you ' (John XV. 16). 

30. If a man say\ We return to the form of statement which 
was so common at the beginning of the Epistle (i. 6, 8, 10). The case 
here contemplated is one form of the man that feareth not. His 
freedom from feai is caused, however, not by the peifeclion of love, but 
by presumption. He is either morally blind or a conscious hypocrite. 
Comp. ii. 4, 9. 

Itselh nof] As we have seen alieady (iii. 14, is). S. John treats not 
loving as equivalent to hating. 

ivhom he iath seen] S. John does not say 'whom he can see', but 
•whom he has . continually before his eyes'. The perfect tense, as so 
olten, expresses a permanent state concinuitig from the past His 



" love God whom he hath not seen ? And this commandment 
have we from him, That he who Iqveth God lov« his 
brother also. 

brotber bw t>e«Q uid rcnudos In sigfat, God hu been and teratitu out 
of sigbt. ' Oat of sight, out of mmd ' is a saring which holds good in 
monUs and religion as well ai in society. And if a man fails in dudes 
which are ever before bis tjea and are eas;, how can we credit him 
with performing duties which require an effort to bear in mind and are 
difficult? And in this case the seen would necessarily suggest the 
unseen ! for the trolAcr oa earth implies the Father in heaven. If 
therefore even the seen is not loved, what must we infer as to the 
unseen? The seen brother and the unseen God arc put in striking 

Ctaposition in the Greek ; ' He that loveth not his brotber whom he 
h seen, the God whom he hath not aeen caimot love*. But in 
English this would be misunderstood, 

hew can he li>vt\ With KB against AKL we should probably read 
OMmot lov*i the 'bow' is perhaps a reminiscence of iii. 17; comp. 
John iii. 4, p, v. 44, vi. 51, ii. t6, xiv. 5. In a similar spirit Fbilo says 
parents may be regarded as 'visible gods', and 'it is impossible that 
the Invisible should be revered by those who have no reverence for the 

91. Aitd this annmandtiunt have we] The Apostle drives home his 
arguments for ihe practice of brotherly love by the fact that God has 
commanded all who love Him to love their brethren. Some take 
'Him' to meao Christ. But this is unlikely, as Christ has not been 
mentioned for several verses : although it must be admitted that S. John 
is so full of the truth that >I and My Father are one', that he makes 
the transition from the Father to Ihe Son and from the Son to Iba 
Father almost unconsciously. Where has God given this command- 
ment? In (he whole Id.w, which is summed up in loving God with 
all one's heart and one's neighbour as oneself (Deut. vi, £ ; llev. xiK. 18 ; 
Luke X. 37). The Apostle thus anticipates a possible objection. A man 
niay say 'I ran love God without loving my brother, and I can prove 
roy love by beeping His commandments' (John xiv. ij). 'Nay', says 
S. John, 'your own aigument shews your error: you cannot keep His 
commandments without loving your brother '. Thus then we have two 
revelations of God : our brother, who is His image; and His com- 
mandment, which is His will. Not to love our brother is a flagrant 
violation of both. As Pascal puts it, we must know men in order to 
love Ihem, but we must love God in order to luiow Him. 

that he who kmeth God love his brolhtr ako\ " The final particle (fw) 
gives more than the simple contents of the commandment. It marks 
the injunction as directed to an aim" (Westcott), See on i. 9. 

Chap. V. 

The chapter falls into two parts- The first twelve verses form the 

last section of the tecond mam division of the Epistle, God is Lovk 



Whosoever believetb that Jesus is the Christ is boiii t^S 

^i. 39 — T. 11): the last nine verses form the canclnsion and sammaryof 
the whole. Some editors break up the lirst part of the chapter into two 
sections, 1 — 5 and 6 — la, but lexts and versions Seem to be right in 
giving the whole as one paragraph. The second part does contain two 
smaller sections, 13 — 17 and i8^ji. We may analyse the chapter 
therefore as iollows : Faith is the Source of Love, the yictaty over the 
World, and the Fossestion ef Life (1 — n). Conclusion and Summary: 
Intercessory Lcrve the Fruit of Faith and of the Possession of Life (13 — 
17); The Sum of the Christian's knowledge (18—10}; Fittai Pracfieal 
Jnjimetion (11). 

It will be observed that in the middle of the first section we have 
what looks at first sight a digression and yet is intimately connected 
with the main subject of the section. This main subject is Faith, a 
word which (strangely enough) occurs nowhere else in 5. John's Epistles, 
nor in his Gospel. And failh necessarily implies vrilness. Only on the 
strength of testimony is failh possible. Therefore in this paragraph on 
Faith and lis effects the Apostle gives in detail the various kiods of 
witness onwhich the Christian's faith is based (6—11). The paragraph 
shews plainly S.John's view of the relation of Faith to Love. The two 
are inseparable. Faith that does not Lead to Love, Lore that is not 
based on Faith, must come to nothing. 
1— la. 

1. IVhosoever beliaieth] Or, Every 01 
tlon is identical with that in ii. 39, iii. 3, 
half of this verse. See concluding note 
which occurs only 3 times in the rest of the Epistle, occuis 6 times in 
these first 13 verses. After the third verse the word 'love', which has 
been the keyword of the last two chapters, ceases to appear. With Ilia 
first sentence comp. John i. rl. 

The verse b a couple of syllogisms condensed into an irregular 

Every one who believes the Incarnation is a child of God. 
Every cMld of God loves its Father. 

. '. Eveiy heLever in the Incarnation loves God. 
Every believer in the Incarnation loves God. 
Every one who loves God loves the children of God. 
. *. Every believer in the Incarnation loves the children of God. 
To believe that Jesus is the Christ is to believe that One who was 
known as a man fulfilled a known and Divine commission ; that He 
(vho was bom and was crucified is the Anointed, the Messiah of Israeli 
the Saviour of the world. To believe this is to accept both the Old 
and the New Testaments ; it is to believe that Jesus is what He claimed 
to 1>c, One who is equal with the Father, and as such demands of every 
believer the absolute surrender of self to Him. Belief without love is, 
ai S. Augustine remarks, the belief of a demon ^ames ii. 19). 
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; God : and every one that loveth him that begat lovelh him 
■ a.ho that is begotten of him. By this we know that we love 

the children of God, when we love God, and keep his com- 
3 mandments. For this is the love of God, that we keep his 

commandments : and his commandments are not grievous. 

is dam e/God] Better, in order to be uniform with what follows, it 
iogottm of God: see on v. ig. 

■ him aha that is bigotlcn of him] Any believer. Here again the verb 
{ayarf) may be eilher Ihe indicative or the hortative subjunctive : as in 
iv. 19, the indicative is preferable: 'lovelh', not 'let him love'. 

This veise shews that iv. 20 aught not to be interpreted to mean that 
through love of the visible brother we ascend to the love of the invisible 
God. On the. contrary the love of the Father is the source of love of 
His children. "That is the natural orderj that, we may say it confi- 
dently, is the universal order" (Maurice). 

>■ The converse of the truth insisted upon in iv. 10, 71 is now slated. 
There love and obedience to God was shewn lo involve love of His 
children 1 here love of God's children is said to folJow from our love and 
obedience to God. The two (or three) ideas mulually imply one another. 
Love to God implies obedience, and either of these implies love of Hii 
children, which ^ain implies the other (wo. In short, love to Godand 
love to the brethren confirm and prove each other. If either is fonnd 
alone it is not genuine. Fellowship With God and fellowship on$! with 
another (i. 3, 7) necessarily exist together. A man may be conscious of 
kindliness towards others and yet doubt whether he is fiil611ing the law 
of brotherly love. For such the Apostle gives this test, ' Do you iove 
God? Do you strive to obey Him? If so yourloveof others is of the 
right kind'. For the characteristic phrase 'keep His commandments' 
see on ii. 3: but here the true reading seems to be do His cammand- 
miHls, a phrase which occurs nowhere else. This reading is supported 
by B, all ancient Versions, and several Fathers. Note the 'when', or 
more literally, ' whenever' (Una) : whenever we love and obey we ha,ve 
fresh evidence that our philanthropy is Christian. 

8. For this isihiUmtof God] Or, For the levi of God is this, i. e. 
consists in this: see on 1. 5. The truth implied in v. 1, Ihut love 
involves obedience, is here explicitly stated. Comp. John xiv. 15, 11, 
33. XV. lo; I John 6. 

his cammandaunts art not grievous] For two reasons: 1. Because 
He gives us strength lo bear them ; JU^lat qui jubet (Phil. iv. 13); 1. 
Because love makes them light. They are not like the 'burdens 
grievous to be borne* which the legal rigour of the Pharisees laid on 
men's consciences. Here again we have a.n echo of the Master's words; 
'My yoke ii easy, and My burden is light' (Matt. xi. 30). 

4^ Reason why keeping even the difficult commandment of loving 
Others rather than oneself is not a grievous burden. It is the world and 
its ways which makes the Divine commands grievous, and the new birth 
involved in faith gives us a new unworldly nature and a strength which 
rs the worM. 



W.4-6-] I. JOHN, V. 1J7 

For whatsoever is bom of God overcoraeth the world : and 4 
this is the victory that overcometh ttie world, even our faith. 
Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that beUeveth j 
that Jesus is the Son of God? This is he that came by* 

far viAabOfver u bom of Cod} Ot, BaoauH vihaliaerier u twKOttMi 
ef God: Ece on v. 1. TTie coliective neuttr, 'iwiiaftoeier', gi»es the 

frinciple a wide sweep by staling it in ils most abstract. form: camp. 
□ha vi. 37, xvii. 1. Moreover, whereas the masculicie would make the 
victorious /frj0n prominent, the neuter empha^zes ralber the victorious 
fowtr. It is not the man, but his birth from God, which conquers. In 
ji. I we had the masculine and in v. iS return to the masci^lioe again. 
In all three cases we have the perfect, not Ihe norist, participle. It is 
not the mere fact of having received the Divine birth that is insisted on, 
bat the permanent resuila of Ihe birth. Comp, John iii. 6, 8, where we 
bave the same tense and a similar change from neuter to mssculioe. 

this is the victory that overcomelh] fetter, the victory that OTercama 
tht -world it thii (see on i. j): aorist, of a victory won once for all. 
Faith, which is 'the proof of things not seen' (Heb. xi. i) which 'are 
eternal' (1 Cor. iv. 18), has conquered the world which is visible and 'is 
passing away' (ii. 17). Faith is both the victory and the victor. Under 
the influence of the Vulgate's viitcit, Wiclif, Luther, Tyndale and 
many others all have the present tease here.- In the laith which has 
won a deciave victory the believer goes oa conquering. 'Victory' 
(»!<.,) occurs nowhere else in N.T. 

e. Who is he that overcometh] Here the present tense is right. The 
Apostle appeals to the daily experience of every victorious Christian. 

that Jaas is the Son of Gaf\ The faith that conquers is no mere 
vague belief in the existence of God, but a definite belief in the Incarna- 
tion: comp. II. i.iL 11, iii. 3.1, iv. 1, 3. For the form 6f question comp. 
ii. 31 : this verse shews that ■ the liar'^(o ^cijirrqi) there does not mean ' the 
supreme liar', for 'he that overcometh' (a nKiat) cannot mean 'the 
supreme conqueror'. The one sole Victor, who is such in the highest 
and unique sense, is Christ. Comp. 'Thanks be to God, which mveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ' (t Cor. xv. 57). Belief 
in Christ is at once belief in God and in man. It lays a foundation for 
love and trust towards our fellow men. Thus the instinctive distrust 
and selfishness, which reign supreme in the world, are overcome. 

S. This is he that came] Closely connected with what precedes '. 
'This Son of God it He that came'. The identity of the historic person 
Jesus with the eternal Son of God is once more insisted upon as the 
central and indispensable truth of the Christian faith. Faith in this 
truth is the only faith that can overcome the world and give eternal 
life. And it is a truth attested by witness of the highest and most 
extraordinary kind. 

^ water and blood] Literally, ti7 meaiu ot or throngh ivater 
and blood. This is the most perplexing passage in the Epistle and one 
of the most perplex mg in N. T. A very great vaiie^ of interpretations 



water and blood, even Jesus Christ ; not by water only, but 

hare beea au^csted. It would be simply confusing to discuss them 
all; but a few. of the principa.! eiplnnations, and the reasons for 
adopting the one preferred, may be slated with advajitage. The water 
and the blood have been interpreted to mean ;— 

( i) The Baptism by means of water in the Jordan and the Death 
by means of blood upon the Ciose. ' 

(3) The water and blood which fiowed from Christ's pierced 

(3) Furification and Redemption. 

' (4) The Sacraments of Baptism and of the Eitebarist. 

These are fairly representative iaterpretatinns ; the first two making 
the water and blood refer 10 fads in the earthly career of the Messiah ; 
the last two malting Ihem symbolical of mysteries. It will be observed 
that these explanations are not all exclusive one of another ; either of 
the last two may be combined with either of the first two ; and in fact 
the fourth is not unfrequently combined with the second. The serand, 
which is S. Augustine's, has recently received the support of the 
Sptaia's Commentary and of Canon F. W. Farrar in Tht Early Dayi 
ef CkrisHanity : bat in spite of its attractiveness it appears to be scarcely 
tenable. The diflicult passage in John xix. 34 and the difficult 
passage before us do not really explain one anolbcr. That "in these 
twofiatsages aJone, of all Scripturt, are blood and walir flacid together!' 
would, if true, amount to nothing more than a presumption that one 
may be connected with the other. And such a presumption would be 
at once weakened by the change of order: instead of the 'blood and 
water' of the Gospel we have 'water and blood' here. But the state- 
ment is not true ; e.g. 'Heshalldeanse the house with the j/o^ of the 
bird, and with the running water' (Lev. xiv. 53); 'He took the blood ai 
the calves and the goats, with vtater and scarlet wool and hyssop, 'hjc' 
(Heb. in. 19). And is it credible that S. John would speak of effusions 
from the dead body of Jesus as the Son of God 'coming through water 
and blood'? Moreover, what. On this interpretation, can be the point 
of the emphatic addition, 'not in the water only, but in the water and 
in the blood'? At the piercii^ of the side it was the water, not the 
blood, that was so marvellous. So that, to make the reference dear, 
the whole ought to run somewhat in this manner : 'This is He that shed 
forth blood and water, even Jesus Christ; not the blood only, but the 
blood and the water'. 

The first of the four explanations is far more tenable, and is adopted 
Ire Bedc, but not to th* entire exclusion of the second. So also Dr 
Westcon, who thinks the additional reference to John lin. 34 " beyond 
question". The Baptism in the water of Jordan and the Death by the 
shedding of blood sum up the work of redemption. Christ's Baptism, 
with the Divine proclamation of Him as the Son of God and (he Divine 
Outpouring of the Spirit upon Him, is not merely the opening but the 
explanation of the whole of His Ministry. The bloody death upon 
the Cross is not merely the close but the explanation of His Passion. 
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by water and blood And it is the Spirit that beareth 

'Coming' when spoken of the Christ includes the notion of His misn'ok 
(John i. 15, 37, JO, iii. 31, vi. 14, vii. 37, 31, 41, &c., &c.)- Therefore, 
when we are told that ihe Son OC God 'came by means of wafer and 
ilomf,' we may reasonably understand this as meaning that He fulfilled 
His mission by the Baptism with which His public woik began and the 
blood;^ Death with which He finished it (John xii. 30). (j) This inter- 
pretation explains the order; 'water and blood', not 'blood and water'. 
(a) It explains "iht first frrposiHon ; 'through' or 'by means of {!«( with 
the genitive: comp. the remarkable parallel Heb. ii. i)). (3) It also 
explains the saoml preposition ; 'in' (iv, of the element in which, with- 
out Ihe notion of means: comp. the remarkable parallel Heb. in. 15). 
Christ's Baptism and Death were in one sense the means by which, in an- 
other sense the spheres in which His work was accomplished, (4) Above 
bU it explains the emphatic addition, 'not in water only, but in the water 
and in the blood '. The Gnostic teachers, against whom the Apostle is 
writing, admitted that the Christ came 'through' and 'in' ■mater: it was 
precisely at the Baptiim, they said, that the Divine Word united 
Himself with the man Jesus. But they denied thai the Divine Fersou 
had any share in what was effected 'through' and 'in' Hood: for 
according to them the Word departed from Jesus at Gethsemane. 
S. John emphatically assures us that there was no such separation. 
It was the Son of God who was baptized ; and it was the Son of God 
who was crucified : and it is faith in this vital truth that produces 
brotherly love, that overcomes the world, and is eternal life. 

It may reasonably be admitted, however, that there is this large 
amount of connexion between the 'water and blood' here and the 
'blood and water' in the Gospel. Both in a symbolical manner point to 
the two great sacraments. Thus Tertullian says; "He had come by 
means of water and blood, jost as John had written ; that He might be 
baptized by the water, glorified by the blood; to make ns in like 
manner coiled by water, cnosen by blood. These two baptisms He sent 
out from the wound in His pierced side, in order that they who believed 
in His blood might be bathed in the water; they who had been bathed 
in the water might likewise drink the blood" {De Baft. xvi.). 

not hy water only, but by water and blood] Better as R.V., not wltll 

'- ■ ' ' ■ ~—tL Vhu viatir and ttit blood. 'With'is"-- " 

sphere in which a thing is done. The n! 
both here and Heb. ix. 15 perhaps comes direct from 
LXX. In Lev. xvi. 3 we have 'He shall come into the holy place in a 
young bullock' {ir itiirxif fr fioah), i,e, with one. The Hebtew may 
mean 'in', 'with', 'by'. The article in all three cases simply means 
'the water' and 'the blood' already rnentioned. 

As applied to ui these words will mean, 'Christ came not merely to 
purify by His baptism, but to give new life by His blood; 'for the 
blood is the life'.' In short, all that is said in the Gospel, especially in 
chapters iii. and vi. , respecting water and blood may be included here. 
The Epistle is the companion treatise of Ihe GospeL 



t witness, because the Spirit is truth. For there are three 
that hear lecord in heaven, the Father, the Wori, and th£ 

And it ii the Spirit that bearrik tvitntsi] Here agaja tliere are grest 
diversities of intetpretHlion. S. Augustine, who makes the water lud 
blood refer to the effusions of Christ's side, takes 'the spirit' to mean 
the spirit which He committed to His Father at His death (John xix. 30! 
Luke iiiii. 46). But in what sense could Christ's human spirit be said 
to be 'the Truth'? Far more probably it is the Holy Spirit that is 
meant (iii, 3«, W. 13; John i. 31, 33, vii. 39; Rev. U. ;, 11, 17, 19, &c.). 
fede takes this view and understands the witness of the Spirit at 
Christ's baptism to be meant. The _fiinn of ihe sentence is eiuctljr 
parallel to 'It is the spirit that giveth life' (Jolin vi. 6,1,). We might 
rendei in each casej 'The spirit is the life-giver', 'And the Spirit is the 
lritnes»-bearer'. 

lAat iearelh mitnets\ We have seen alread; (note on L 1) that 
witness to the truth in order to produce faith is one of S. John's leading 
thoughts in Gospel, Epistles, and Revelation. Here it becomes the 
dominant thought : the word 'witness' (verb or substantive) occurs len 
times in five verses. In the Gospel we have seven witnesses to Christ i 
Krifture (v. 39—47), the Baptist (i. 7), iht Discipla (xv. 17, xvi. 30), 
Chrisl't -works (v. 36, i. ij, 38). Christ's leerds {viii. 14, 18, iviii. 37), 
tAtFather{t. 37, viii, 18), Iht Spirit iiv. i6). Of these seven three are 
specially mentioned in Ihe Epistle, the DisHpks in i. 1, the Father in 
vf. 9, 10, and the Spirit here; but to these are added two more, the 
water and the bltxid. 

because the Spirit is truthl It would be possible to translate ' It 
is the Spirit that beareth witness that the Spirit is the truth' : but this 
self-attestation of the Spirit would have no relation to the context. It 
is the wittesses to Christ, to the identity of Jesus with the Son of God, 
that S. John is marshalling before ns. It is b«aaaM Ike Spirit is tht 
Tnttk that His testimony is irteftagable : He can neither deceive nor 
be deceived. He is 'the Sfdrit of Truth ' (John xiv. 16, xv. 16), and 
He glorihes the Christ, taking of His and declaitng it unlo the Church 
(Johuxvi. 14). 

There is a remarkable Latin reading, giumiam Ckrislus est verUas, 
• It is the Spirit that beaieth witness that Ihe Christ is the Truth', but it 
has no authority. 

7. For thtre are three that bear retard in heavenl If there is one thing 
that is certain in textual criticism, it is that this famous passage is not 
genuine. The Revisers have only performed an imperative duty In 
e:u:luding it from both text and margin. External and internal evideiuK 
are alike overwhelmingly against the passage. A summary of both will 
be found in Appendix D. But there are three facts, which every one 
should know, and which alone are enough to shew that the words are 
an interpolation^ (i) They are not found in a single Greek MS. earlier 
than the fourteenth century, (i) Not one of the Greek 01 Latin 
Fathers who conducted the controversies about the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the third, fourth, and first half of the fifth c 
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Maly Ghost: and these three are one. And there are three t 
that bear witness in earth, the Spirit, and the water, and the 
blood : and these three agree in one. If we receive the 9 

quotes the words. (3) The words occur first towards the end of the 
fifth ceniury in Ijitia, and are found in no other language until the 
fourteenth cenluiy. The only words which ate genuine in this verse 
are, fiH- there are three that i(ar tivonl, oi more accurately, For those 
■who bear wltntM are three : ' three ' U the predicate ; for ' witness ' see 

8. And there are three that iear witness in earth} These words 
also are part of the spurious insertion. The true text of w. 7, 8 runs ; 
liiir those viho bear isittuss arc three, the Spirit, and the •water, and the 
blood i and the three agree in one. 5- John sa^ ' those who hear wit- 
ness', not simply 'the witnesses'; they are not merely witnesses who 
might be called, or who have once been called, but whQ are perpetually 
delivering tbeir testimony. The masculine (ol nafiTupounrij) is evidence 
of the personality of the Spirit. The Apostle is answering the misgiv- 
ines of those who fancied that when he, the last o{ the Apostles, was 
taken from them, the Church would possess only second-hand evidence, 
and a tradition ever growing Winter, as to thp Person and Mission of 
the Christ. 'Nay', says he, 'evidence at first-ha^d is ever present, 
and each believer has it in himself* {v. 10). Com^. John xv. afi. 

are three} It is very doubtful whether the Trinity is even remotely 
symbolized. Perhaps S. John wishes to give the full complement of 
evidence recognized by law (Matt. xviiL (6 ; a Cor. xiii, i ; Deut. xix. 
tj; comp. John viii. l^). 

the water, and tie blood] These of course have the sante meaning as 
before; Christ's Baptism and Death. *' The real value of our Lord's 
baptism and His death may be estimated by supposing that neither 
had taken place, and that our Lord had appeared pn His roissiori 
without openly professing His mission from God in submitting to the 
baptism of John; or thit He had died quietly, as other men die " 
(Jelf). 

agree in one] Literally, are (united) into the one; or, are for the 
one object of establishing this truth. This may mean either tluit they 
are joined $0 as to become one witness, or that they co-operate in 
producing one result. "The trinity of witnesses fnmish one testimony". 
'To be one (ft c&ni) occurs John x. 30, ivii. 11, 91, %%; and (cFi iiSTe\ 
I Cor. iii. 13 : 'into one ' (ch hi) occurs John xi. 51, xvii. 33: but 'to 
be into one' or ' to be bto the one' occurs nowhere else in N. "T. 
'The one' here has been made into an argument for the genuineness of 
V. 7. It is said that 'the one' plainly implies that 'one' has preceded. 
But this lands us in absurdity by malcing 'one' In tr. 8 mean the same 
as 'one' in v. 7. 'One' in v. J means 'one Substance', the ' Unity in 
Trinity'. Bat what sense can 'The spirit, the water, anil the blood 
agree m the Unity in Trinity' yield? 

9 — 11. S. John's characteristic repetition of the word ' witness ' is 
S. JOHN (ep.) 1^, 



witness of men, the witness of God is greater: for this is 

lo the witness of God which he hath testified of his Son. He 

that beheveth on the Son of God hath the witness in him- 

greatly weakened in A.V. by the substitution of ■ testify ' in f . 9 and 
'lecOTd' in i«. 10, II : see on i. 1, ii. ij, 14, iv. 5. 

B. If vK rieeijii tit viilttess cf men} And it is notorious tliat wfe 
do so: comp.' if God so loved us' (iv, 11), and see on j John 10. The 
aigument reads like an echo of that of Christ to the Pharisees, ' In 
your law it is written that the witness of two mm is true ' (John viij. 
17); how much more therefore the witness of the Father and the Son ? 
For 'receive' in the sense of 'accept as valid' comp. John iii. 11, 
3«< 33- 

fori Or, iaause. Something is evidently to be understood i e. g. ' I 
tay, the witness of God, because...', or 'I use this a^ument, ixaaif.,.'. 

Ihis is the witness of God] Better, as R.V., the witness 0/ God is 
this : ' this ' is the predicate and refers to wimt follows (see on i. 5). 
His witness consists in His having borne witness about His Son. 

■which he hath testified] According to the better reading and ren- 
dering, that He hath borne wltneu. ' T appeal to the witness of 
God, because the witness of God is this, even the fact that He hath 
borne witness coacerning His Son'. The perfect tense indicates the 
penoanence of the testimony. Comp. ' He that hath seen hath borue 
Witness' (John li:^. 36). 

10. He thai believeth ott the Son of God\ Foe the first time in this 
Epistle we have tbe full phrase 'to believe on',o( which S. John is so 
tond in his Gospel, where it occurs nearly 40 times. Elsewhere in 
N.T. it occurs only about to times. It expresses the strongest confi- 
dence and trust ; faith moves towards and reposes on its object. 
Whereas 'to believe a person' {Tiartitir rtrl) need mean no more Ifian 
to believe what he says Civ. i), 'to believe d» or in a person' {rtrreiea 
ttt rira) means to have mil trust in his character. 

hath the ■witness'] Some authorities add 'of God,' which is right as 
an interpretation, though not as part of the text. He has it as an 
abiding possession- (John v. 38; Heb. n. 34): 'hath' does not mean 
merely 'he accepts it'. Comp. 'The Spirit Himself beareth witness 
with our spirit, that we are children of God' (Rom. viii. 16); 'God 
sent forth the Spirit of His Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father* 
(Gal. iv. 6). 

in himself] According to the revised reading, in Um. Wiclif has 
'in him', Luther, ieiihm; Tyndale added the 'self, and most English 
Ver^ns have followed him. But ' in him ' in this context cannot 
mean anything but ' in himself '. The external witness &uthliilly ac- 
cepted becomes internal certitude. Oar fidth in the Divinity of Chiist 
attests its own Divine origin, for we could not have obtained it other- 
wise than from God. "The human mind is made for truth, and so 
rests in truth, as it cannot rest in falsehood. When then it once be- 
comes possessed of a truth, what is to dispossess it? but this is to be 
certain; therefore once certitude, always certitude. If certitude in any 
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self: he that believeth not God hath made him a liar; 
because he believeth not the record that God gave of his 
Son. And this is the record, that God hath given to lis >i 
eternal life, and this life is in his Son. He tlut hath the >a 



matter be the tennination of all doubt or fear about its truth, and an 
uncondiiional conscious adherence to it, it carries with it an inward 
assurance, strong though implicit, that it shall never fail" (J. H. 
Newman). 

Ae that idieveth not God] He that has not even enough failh to 
induce him to believe what God aays (see first note on this verse). 
There are great diversities of reading here; 'God', 'the Son', 'the Son 
of God', 'HisSon', 'Jesus Christ^: of these 'God' (KBKLP) is cer- 
tainly to be preferred. The others have arisen from a wish to make 
'he that believeth not' more exactly balance 'he that believeth'. But, 
as we have repeatedly seen, S- John s antilhesea seldom balance exacllj. 
Yet it is by no means impossible that all live are wrong, and that we 
ought simply to read 'He that bdieetth not hath made Him a liar': 
comp. John iii. 18, of which this verse seems to be an echo. In ' he 
that believeth not', the case is stated quite generally and indefinitely 
{d p,il TuTTtuui'): the Apostle is not pointing at some one person who 
was known as not believing {d «! Tiartiiur); comp. iiu id, 14, iT. 8, 
ao,T. \i. 

hath made him a liar] See on i. ro. 

tulirodh not the record thai God gaee^ Better, as R.V., luth Hot 
Miaitd liL the witnBM that God liiitli borne : see on L 1 . The perfect 
in both cases indicates a permanent resnlt: he has been and remiuns 
an unbeliever in the witness which God has given and continually sup- 
plies concerning His Son. ' To believe in (on) the witness' occurs no- 
where else. See on iii. ij. 

11. And till is the record] Better, as R.V., And th« WltnMI ll 
Vbit, as in SI. 9 : this is what the externa! witness of God, when it is 
internally appropriated by the believer, consists in; viz. the Divine gift 
of eternal life. 

eternal lifi\ See on i. a and on John iii. 36, v. 14. ' Hath given' is 
more literally gSiTe ; but perhaps this is a case in which the English 
perfect may represent the Greek aoHst. But at any rate ' gave ' must 
not be weakened into 'offered', Btill less into 'promised'. The believer 
already possesses eternal life. 

this life is in his Son\ This is ft new independent statement, coor- 
dinate with the first clause: it is not, like the second clause, dependent 
upon the first. Eternal life has its seat and source in the Son, who is 
■the 'Prince' or 'Author of life' (Acts iii. 15): see on John i. +, v. »6. 

la. A deduction from the preceding clause. If the Son has the life 
in Himself, then whoever has the Son has the life, and no man can 
have the one without the olher, 'To have the Son' must be compared 
with 'to have the Father' in ii. 1%. In both cases 'have' signifies 
. possession in living union through faith. 



Son hath life ; and he that hath cot the Son of God hath 
not life. 

Aaih lifil Better, as R. V., hath the lift; not merelj' ■ the life just 
mentioned ', ' itie life which God has given ', but ' the life which in the 
full sense of the word is such'. 

Ae that hath mit] As in verse lo, the negative alternative is staled 
generally and indefinitely [i >ii fx"')- The addition of 'of God' is 
neither fortuitons nor pleonastic Those who possess Him know that 
'He is the Son of God; those who do npt, need to be reminded Whose 
Son it is Chat they reject. 

The vetse consiituies another close parallel witi the Gospel: comp, 
the last words of the Baptist (John iiL 36). 

IS— iSl. CONCLIJSIOH AND SUMMARY. 

Some modem writers con^der Ihgt v. 13 constitutes the concln^oo 
of the Epistle, the remainder (14— ji) being a postscript or appendii, 
anali^ous to chap. u(i. of th; Gospel, and possibly t^ another band. 
Some go so far as to eonjecture that the same person added chap. niL 
to the Gospel and the last nine verses to the Epi^le after the Apostle's 
death. 

Not much can be urged in favoui of these views. No MS. or version 
?eems to exist in which these conoluding verses %re wanting. Tertullian 
quotes vzi. 16, 17, 18 {Dt Fudkitia hi.) and v. 11 {Dt Corona x.): 
Clement of Alexandria quotes vb. 16, 17 {Strem. II. xv.); and both 
these writeis in quoting mwilion S, John by name. This shews that 
at the end of the second century these verses were an intq;ral part of 
the Epistle. Against such evidence as this, arbitrary statements that 
the division of jins into sins unto death and sins not unto death, (he 
sternness of i'. 19, and the witnvng against idolatry, are urdike S. John, 
will not have much weight. The diction is S. John's throughout, and 
some of the fiindamental ideas of the Epistle reappear in these con. 
eluding verses. Moreover, the connexion with the first half of the 
chapter is so close, that there is no reason foe supposing that, while 
unquestionably by S. John himself, yet it is, like chap. xxi. of the 
Gospel, a sul^quect addition to (he original work. Indeed so close 
is the connexion with what precedes that some commentators consider 
only the last four verses, or even only the last verse, to be the proper 
-Conclusion of .the Epistle. 

The Conclusion, as here arranged, falls into three parts. In the 
£rst, three main thoughts are relouched ; faith in the Son of God, 
elemal life, and love of the brethren 'shewinc itself in intercession 
^13 — 17). In the second, three great facts of which believers have 
certain knowledge are restated (18—30). In the third, a farewell prac- 
lical warning is given {v. aii, 

13 — IT. Imtbkcessory Love thb Fruit of Faith and of tkb 

PossEssioK OF Life. 

13 — IT. Elemal Ufe, iaitb, and brotherly love shewing boldnexi 
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These lAings have I written unto you that believe on the ij 
name of the Son of God ; that ye may know that ye have 
eternal life, and that ye may believe on the name of the 
Son of God. And this is the confidence that we have in n 

in inlercessioni are the leading ideas of this eection. We have had 
most of Ihese topics before,' and the secticin is more or leas of a re- 
capitulation. But S. John "cannot even recapitulate without the in- 
troduction of new and most important thoughts" (F. W. Farrar) ; and 
the combinatioQ of the idea of boldness in prayer (iii. it, 31) with that 
of love of Ibe brethren leads to very fruitful results. 

18. Thiseihings hmii I ■wriUett uiitByim\ 'These things' will cover 
the whole Epistle, and such is probably the meaaing, as in i. 4, where 
S. John states the purpose of his Epislle in words which are explained 
by what he says here; there is nothing there or here, as there is in 
ii. 16, to limit 'these things' to what immediately precedes. As in 
ii. 21, t6, 'I have written' is literally, *I wrote': it is the epistolary 
aorist, which mayb« represented in English either by the presenter the 
perlect. 

In the remainder of the verse the divei^eaces of reading are very 
considerable, and authorities are much divided. The original text 
seems to be that represented by K' B, which has been adopted in R. V. 
Thise things kaj/e I ■written unto yon, Uut ye may know that re lUve 
ecem&l lue, — unto yon that twUeve on the name of the Son ot GM. 
The awkwardness of the explanatory clause added at the end has led 
to various expedients for making the whole run more smoothly. Comp. 
the similarly added explanation in i/. 16; — 'them that sin not unto death.' 

that ye may kttoui that ye have eternal hfe\ At the opening of the 
Epistle S. Johnsaid 'Thesethings we writethatout joy may hefijllilled' 
(i. 4). The context there shews what constitutes this joy. It is the 
consciousness of fellowship with God and His Son and His saints;, 
in other words it is the conscious possession of eternal life (John xvii. 3). 
Thns the Introduction and Conclusion of the Epistle mutually explain 
one another. This verse should also be compared with its parallel 
in the Gospel (ix. 31), a passage which has probably influenced some of 
the various readings here. We see at once the similar yet not identical 
purposes of Gospel and Epistle. S. John writes his Gospel, 'that ye 
may hime life' ; he writes his Epistle 'that ye may knita/ that ye have 
life.' The one leads (o the obtaining of the boon; the other to the 
joy of knowing that the boon has been obtained. The ohe ts to pro- 
duce faith; the other is to moke clear the frails of faith. 

believe on the name] See on o. 10 and on iii. 33. 

1*. And this is the confidence that vie have in hiin\ Betlet, And the 
boldnau thai we' have towaxit Mm is lAis: see on i. 5 and ii. ;8. 
For the fourth and last time in the Epistle the Apostle touches on the 
subject of the Christian's 'boldness.' Twice he speaks of it in connexion 
with the Day of Jadgrnent |ii. 18, iv. 17); twice in connexion with 
approaching God in prayer [iii. 1 1, 11 and here). In the present case 
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him, that, if we ask any iiing according to his will, he 
1] heoreth us : and if we know that he hear us, whatsoever we 

ask, we know that we have the petitions that we desired of 
t6 him. If any man see his brother sin a sin wAieA is not 

it is with speciat reference to intercessoiy prayer that the rabject is 
retouched. Thus two more leading ideas- of Ihe Epistle meet la this 
- recapitulation, boldness towards God and brotherly love; fot it is love 
□f the brethren which induces us to pray for them. 

accordittg to hii vHll] This is the only limitation, and it is a very 
gracious limitation. His vill is always for His children's good, and 
therefore it is only when Ihey i^orantly ask for what is not for thdr 
good that their prayers are denied. Comp. S. Paul's case, i Cor. xii. 9. 
Heaieth' of course means tbat He hears and grants what we ask 
(John ix. 31, xi. 41, 41]. Comp. 'The desire uf Ihe righteous sliall be 
granted' (Prov. it. 14). 

IB. if wt know thai lu hear us... ive knmii thai we havi\ The one 
certitude depends upon the other: if we trust God's goodness, we are 
perfectly ceitaJn that our trust is not misplaced. Comp. 'All things 
whatsoever ye pray and ask for, btliivi that ye have nceixtd Ihem, and 
ye shall have them' (Mark xi. 34). 'Whatsoever we ask' belongs 
to the conditional clause. 

that wt haiie\ Not merely that we shall have; our prayers are 
already granted, although no results may be perceptible. 'Everyone 
thalasketh, receivelh; and he that seeketh./nA/A' (Matt. viL 8). 

that vie dtsired of him] Better, that we iMTfl Mk»d of Nim: it 
is the perfect tense of the same verb as is used in 'whatsoever we ask.' 
Comp. Matt. xx. 10. 'Of Him' or 'from Him' {aw ah'nCi) can be 
taken with ' that we have '. 

16. 'The prayer of faith' is all-prevailing when it is in accordance 
with God's will. This is the sole limit as regards prayer on our own 
behalf. Is there any other limit in the case of prayer on behalf of 
another? Yes, there is (hat other's own will : this will prove a further 
limitation. Man's will has been endowed by God with such royal 
freedom, that not eveii His will coerces it. Still less, therefore, can a 
brother's prayer coerce it. If a human will has deliberately and ob- 
stinately resisted God, and persists in doing so, we are debarred from 
our usual certitude. Against a rebel will even the prayer of faith in 
accordance with God's will (for of course God desires the submission of 
the rebel) may be offered in vain. — For exhortations to intercession 
elsewhere !n N. T. see i Thess. v. 55 ; Heb. xiiL 18, 19 ; James v. 14— 
lOi comp. Phil. i. 4. 

ff any man see his trolher] Here it is obvious that 'brother' must 
mean ' fellow. CTrtrrtan', not any one whether Christian or not. 

sin a sin} More accurately, as R V , rtnuing- a tin: the supposed 
case is one in which Ihe sinner is seen in the very act. The phrase 'to 
sin a sin' occurs nowhere else in N.T, Comp. Lev. v, G, 10, 131 Ezek. 



ki shall OJ 
In such a ca; 
preferable. 

and he shall give Aim life] The Greek is ambiguous. 'He' may 
mean either God or the intercessor, and 'him' may mean either the 
intercessor or the sinner for whom he intercedes. If [he 1a.tter alterna- 
tives be taken, we may compare 'he shall save a soul from death' 
(James v. lo). Commenlalois are much divided. On the one hand 
it is urged tW throughout Scripture asking is man's part and giving 
God's: but, on the other hand, when two verbs are connected so 
closely as these, 'will ask and will give' {air!)irti cat jiwrn), it seems 
rather violent to give them difTercDt nominatives; 'he will ask and 
God wilt give*. It seems better to translate; Ae wHl ask and taill 
give him li/e, — them thai sin not unio death. 'Them' is in apposition 
to 'him', the clause being an explanation rather awkwardly added, 
similar to that at the end of v. 13. If 'God' be inserted, 'them' 
is the dalams eommodi; 'God will grant the intercessor lifej^ir those 
who sin'. The change to the plural makes the statement more 
general : '^nnii^ not unto death' is not likely to be an isolated case. 
The Vulgate is here exceedingly free ; fttat, et dabilur ei vita feccanti 
nan ad marlem. TertuUian afio ignores the change of number ; p^stu- 
labil. et dabit ei vilam dominus qui nen ad mortem delinguit 

There is a sin unto death] Or, There Is dn unto death ; we have no 
Til or ide. in the Greek, a fact which is against the supposition that any 
act of sin is intended. In that case would not S. John have named it, 
that the faithful might avoid it, and also know when it had been com- 
mitted? The following explanations of 'sin unto death' may be safely 
rejected, t. Sin punished by the law with death. 1. Sin punished by 
Divine visitation with death or sickness. 3. Sin punished by the 
Church with excommunication. As a help to a right explanation we 
may get rid of the idea which some commentatora assume, that *siit 
unto death' is a sin which can be recognistd by those among whom the 
one who commits it lives. S. John's very guarded language points the 
other way. He implies that some sins may be known to be 'not unto 
death': he neither says nor implies that all 'sin unto death' can be 
known as such. As a. further help we may remember that no sin, if 
repented of, can be loo great for God's mercy. Hence S. John does 
not speak even of this sin as 'fatal' or 'mortal', but as 'vnio death' 
(rpii eitaTmi). Death is its natural, but not its absolutely inevitable 
consequence. It is possible to close the heart against the influences of 
God's Spirit so obstmately and persistently that repentance becomes a 
moral impossibility. Just as the body may starve itself to such an extent 
as to make the digestion, or even the reception, of food impossible ; so 
the soul may go on refusing offers of grace until the very power to re- 
ceive grace perishes. Such a condition is necessarily sin, and 'sin unto 
death'. No passing over out of death into life (iii. 14] 19 any longer 



17 1 do not say that he shall pray for it. All unrighteousness Is 
iBsin: and there is a sin not unto death. We know that 

(without a miracle of grace) possible. 'Sin nnio death', therefore, is 
not any act of sin, however heinous, but a state or Aaiit of ^n wilfiiUy 
chosen and persisted in : it is constant and consummate opposition to 
God. In the phraseotc^ of this Epistle we might say that it is the 
deliberate preference of aarkness to light, of falsehood to truth, of sin 
to righteousness, of the world [o the Falher, of spiritual death to eternal 
life. 

Idonelsay that he th^l pray fiirU^ More accurately, uotoonocniliig 
that do I Biy that ha ilumlil make ivqaMt. This reproduces the 
telling order of (be Greek ; it avoids the ambiguity which lurks in 
' pray for it ' ; it preserves the emphatic ' (hat ' ; and marks better the 
difference between the verb (o/re&') previously rendered 'ask' (iw. 14, 
IS, i6) and the one (^piuT^») here rendered 'pray'. Of the two verbs 
the latter is the Itss suppliant (see on John xiv. 16), whereas ' pray ' is 
mort suppliant than 'ask'. Two explanaliona of the change of verb are 
su^esled. i. The Apuslle does not advise request, much less does he 
advise urgent supplication in such a case. i. He uses the less humble 
word to express a request which seems to savour of presumption. See 
on 1 John 5. 

(i) Note carefiiUy that S. John, even m this extreme case, dots not 
forUd intircfssion ; all he says is that he does not command it. For 
one who sins an ordtnaiy sin we may intercede in faith with certainty 
that a prayer so fuily in harmony with God's will is heard. The sinner 
will receive grace to repent. But where the sinner has made repent- 
ance morally impossible S. John does not encourage uS to intercede. 
Comp. Jer. vii. 16, xiv. n. 

(t) Note also that, while distinguishing between deadly and not 
deadly sin, he gives m no criterion by vihUh we may distinguish the one 
Jrotii tie other. He thus condemns rather than sanctions those attempts 
which casuists have made to tabulate sins under the heads of ' mortal ' 
and 'venial'. Sins differ indefinitely in their intensity and effect on 
the soul, ending at one end of the scale in ' sin unio death ' ; and the 
gradations depend not merely or ehiefly on the sinful act, but on the 
motive which prompted it, and ihe/eeling (whether of sorrow or delight) 
which the recollection of it evokes. Further than this it is oot sale to 
define or dogmaiiie. This seems to be intimated by what is told us in 
the next verse. Two facts are to be borne in mind, and beyond them 
we need not pry. 

IT. All unrighteousness is iin] A warning against carelessness about 
breaches of duty, whether in ourselvesor in others. All such things are 
sin and need the cleansing blood of Christ (i. 9, ii. 1). Here, therefore, 
is a wide enongb tield for brotherly intercessioo. The statement serves 
also as a farewell declaration against the Gnostic doctrine that Co the 
enlightened Christian declensions from righteousness involve no sin. 
Comp. the definition of sin as lawlessness in iii. 4. 
there is a sin nut unto death} Or, as before, there U lln n«/ unla 



whosoever is bom of God sinaeth not; but he that is 
begotten of God keepeth himself, and that wicked one 

dtatk 1 Wiclif, Tjcdale, Cranmer, and the Genevan here omit the 
indefinite ajticle, ihoi^jh they all insert it in v. i6. A warning against 
despair, whether about ouiselvea oi about others. Not ^ Bin \% 
nrarlaj :— an answer by anticipatioQ to the unchristian tigcmr of Mon- 
tanism and Novatianism. 

IS — 20. The Suu op the Christian's Knowledge. 
IB — StK The Epistle now draws rapidly to a close. Having briefly, 
fet with much new material, retouched some of the leading ideas of the 
Epistle, eternal life, faith in Christ and boldness in prayer united with 
brotherly love (13 — 17), the Aposlle now goes on to emphasize once 
more three great facts about which Christians have sure knowledge, 
facts respecting themselves, their relations lo the evil one and his king- 
dom, and their relations to the Son of God. Each verse is a condensa- 
tion of what has been said elsewhere. V. 18 is a combination of iii. 9 
with ii. 13 ; f. 19 a combination of the substance of i. <$, ii. 8, 15 aud 
lii. lo, rj; v. 10 condenses the substance of iv. 9 — iv. and v, 1 — it. 
"Hence we have in these last verses a final emphasis laid on the funda- 
mental principles on which the Epistle rests ; that through the mission 
0/ the Lord Jesut Christ we have fiUawship with God; that thisfttlma- 
ship protects tujram sin ; and that it esiablUhes us in a relation of utter 
opposition to lie ■world" (Haupt). Fellowship with one another is not 
mentioned again, but is included in the threefold 'iw know'. 

IB. We knirw\ This confident expression of the certitude of Christian 
faith stands at the beginning of each of these three verses and is the link 
which binds them together. We have had it twice before (iii. 1, 14; 
comp. ii. 10, II, iii. 5, 15): and perhaps in all cases it is meant to mark 
the contrast betweei) the real knowledge of Ihe believer, which is based 
npon Divine revelation in Christ, and Ihe spurious knowledge of the 
Gnostic, which is based upon human intelligence. 

The triple ' we know' at the close of the Epistle confirms the view 
that John jixi, 54 is by the Apostle's own hand, and not added by the 
Ephesian eldeis. 

whosoroer is bom of God] Better, as R. V., whosoever is b«g»tt«n 0/ 
God. It is the same verb, though not the same tense, as is used in the 
next clause: A.V. changes the verb and does not change the tense. 
The sentence is a return to ihe statement made in iii. 9, where see 
notes. Once more the Apostle is not afraid of an apparent contradic' 
tion (see on ii. 15). He has just been saying that if a Christian sins his 
brother will intercede for him ; and now he says that the child of God 
does not sin. The one statement refers to possible but exceptional 
facts ; the other to the habitual stale. A child of God may sin ; but 
his normal condition is one of resistance to sin. 

iat he that is ttgotten of God keepeth Mmself] Rather, but th6 
Begotten of God kc^eth Urn. The first change depends upon a qaestion 
of inleipietation, the second on one of reading i and oeithet can b« 



ig toucheth him not AndiKS know that we are of God, and 

ifelennined with certaJnly. The latter U the 

throws l^ht on the fonner. 'Him' (mriii), oi ^ j _. 

A'B and Ihe Vulgate, teems to be rightly prerened hy most editors to 
'himself [tavrir). This 'him' is the child of God spoken of in the 
first clause: who is it that 'keepeth him'? Not the child of God 
himself, as A. V. leads us to suppose and many commcnlators explain, 
but the Son of God, the Only- Begol ten. On an^ other interpretation 
S. John's marked chuige of tense appears arbitrary and confusing. 
Recipients of the Divine birth Eue alvays spoken of by S. John both in 
his Gospel and in his Epistle in the perfect participle (d ft^cmniirn or 
TO TfTenTj/i^Hw) ; iii. p, V. I, 4; John iii. 6, 8; also the first clause 
here. In the present dause he abruptly clianges to the aorist participle 
(0 Yfwijflfii), which he usesnowhere else (comp. Molt, i, 30; Gal.iv. 39). 
The force of the two tenses here seems to be this : the perfect expresses 
a permanent relation b^un in the past and continued in the present; 
the aorist expresses a timeless relation, a mere fact : the one signifies 
the child of God as opposed to those who have not become His 
children ; the other signifies the Son of God as opposed to the evil one. 
It is some coafirmalion of this view that in ine Coostonlinopolitaa 
Creed, commonly called the Nicene Creed, 'begolteo of the Father' 
(ri* in ToD IlaTpof -fmtfitrra^ is the same form of expression as that 
used here for 'begotten of God' (0 ffyyfitU ix tw BtoS), Moreover 
this interpretation produces another harmony between Gospel and 
Epistle. Christ both directly by His paver and indirectly by His 
intercession 'keepeth' the children of God : ' I i^/ them in Thy Name ' 
(xvii. ii); 'I pray not that Thon shouldest take them out of the 
world but that Thou shaaldett teefi lArmJram the evil one' (xvii. 15). 

that ■aricitd one toucheth Aim na/] Better, th« aTlI one laushelh him 
not: see on i. a and ii. 13. Strangely enough the Genevan Version has 
'that wycked man.'' The original is perhaps less strong than the 
English; 'layeth not hold on him' (arrtrat); see on John xx. (7. 
The evil one does assault him, bat he gets no hold. 'No one sh^l 
snatcb them out of My hand' (John 1. iS). 'The ruler of the world 
Cometh : and he hath nothii^ in Me' (John xiv. 30). Therefore who- 
ever is in Christ is safe. 

IB. And we krunii] The conjunction mast be omitted on abonduit 
authority. This introduces the second great &ct of which the believer 
has sure knowledge. And, as so often, S. John's divisions are not 
sharp, but the parts intermingle. The second fact is partly anticipated 
in the first ; the first is partly repeated in the second. Christians know 
that as children of God they are preserved by His Son from the devil. 
Then what do they know about the world, and their relation to the 
world ? Thiy hurw that they are of Gad and Ihe -whole warid lieth in the 
•vtl ona. It remains in his power. It has m/ passed over, as they have 
done, out of death into life ; but it abides in the evil one, who is its ruler 
(John xii. 31, xiv. ]0, xvi. 11), as the Christian abides in Christ. It is 
clear therdore that the severance between the Church and the world 



the whole world lieth in wickedness. And we know that » 
the Son of God is come, and hath given us an understanding, 
that we may know him that is true, and we are in him- t?tat 

ought to be, and tends to be, as total as that between God and the evil 
one. The preceding veise and ihe antithesis to God, lo say nothing of 
ii. 13, 14, iv. 4i make il quite clear that 'the evil' (t^j ironjpijj) is here 
masculine and not neuter. The Vulgate has »'h maligno, not in male. 
Tyndale and Cranmer have 'is alli:^ethei set on wickedness,' which is 
doubly or trebly wrong. Note once more that the opposition is not 
eiflct, but goes beyond what precedes. The evil one doth not obtain 
hold of the child of God : he not only obtains hold over the world, but 
has it wholly within his embrace. No similar use of 'to lie in' occurs 
in N. T. Comp. Sophocles Old. Col. 348. 

30. And -uie i?tinv] This introduces the third great foct of which 
believers have certain knowledge. The first two Christian certitudes 
are that the believer as a child of God progresses under Christ's protec- 
tion towards the sintessness of God, while the unbelieving world lies 
wholly in the power of the evil one. Therefore the Christian knows 
that both in the moral nature which he inherits, and in the moral 
sphere in which he lives, there is an ever-widening gulf between him 
and the world. But his knowledge goes beyond this. Even in the 
intellectual sphere, in which the Gnostic claims to have such ad- 
vantages, the Christian is, by Christ's bounty, superior. 

The 'and' (W) brings the whole lo a conclusion; comp. Beb, 
xiii. to, 11. Ot it may mark the opposition between the world's evil 
case and what is stated here: in which case Si should be rendered 'but.' 

11 come] This includes the notion of 'is here' (^«i); but it is the 
coming at the Incarnation rather than the perpetual presence that is 

Aali gitiea us an miderstattding] Or, hath given -as understanding. 
I.e. the capacity for receiving knowledge, intellectual power. The word 
(jiiffiiia) occurs nowhere else in S. John's writings. 

that we may immi] Literally, 'that we may continue to recognise, as 
we do now' {tm with the indicative; see on John xvii. 5). It is the 
apprnprialion of the knowledge that is emphasized ; hence ' recognise ' 
('VU't^jKVto') rather than 'know' (nXia^ixr). The latter word isnsed at 
the <n>ening of these three verses: there it is the fossession of the 
knowledge that is the main thing. 

him that is Irue] God; another parallel with Christ's Prayer; 'that 
tkiy should know Thee the only true God' (John xvii. 3}, where some 
authorities give (fo with the indicative, as here. 'True' does not mean 
"that cannot lie' (Titus i. a), but 'genuine, real, very,' as opposed to the 
false gods of v. ir. See on iu 8. What is the Gnostic's claim to 
superior knowledge in comparison with this ? We know that we have 
the Divine gift of intelligence by mekns of which we attain to the know- 
ledge of a personal God who embraces and sustains us in his Son. 

and vie are in AioiJ A fresh sentence, not dependent on other 
preceding 'that-', 'Him that is true' again means God. It is arbltraiy 



is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God, 
>i and eternal life. Little children, keep yourselves from 
idols. Amen. 

to change the meaning and make this refer to Christ. 'The Son has 
given us ucderslanding by which to attain Co knowledge of the Father.' 
Instead of resuming 'And we da know the Father,' the Apostle makes 
an advance and says: 'And we art in the Father.' Knowledge has 
become fellowship (i. 3, ii. 3 — 5). God has appeared as man ; God 
has spoken as man to man; and the Christian faith, which is the one 
absolute certainly for man, the one means of re-uoiting him to God, is 
the result. 

evtn in Aii Sm yeius Chrisi] Omit 'even' which has been inserted 
in A.V. andR.V. to make 'in 'Him that is tme ' refer to Christ. This 
last clause explains how it is that we are in the Father, viz. by lieing in 
the Son. Comp. iL 13; John i. 18, xiv. 9, xvii. 11, 13. Tyndale 
boldly turns the second 'in' into 'through'; 'we are in bim that is 
true, through his sonne Jestt Christ.' We nave had similar explanatory 
additions in vTf. 13, 16. 

This is the true^ Gad] It is impossible to determine with certainty 
whether ' This' (oJrot) refers to the Father, the principal substantive of 
the previous sentence, or to Jesus Christ, the ntartst substantive. That 
S.John teaches the Divinity of Jesus Christ both in Epislte and Gospel 
is so manifest, that a text more or less in kvour of the doctrine need 
not be the subject of heated controversy- The following considerations 
are infavourof referring 'This 'to Chrttl. i. Jesus Chnst is the subject 
last mentiot^ed. i. The Father having been twice called 'the true 
One' in the previous verse, to proceed to say of Him 'This is the true 
God' is somewhat tautological. 3. It is Christ who both in this 
Epistle (i. 1, V. 11) and also in the Gospel (xi. 3;, xiv. 6} is called the 
Life. 4. S. Athanasius three times in his Oralieni against the Ariant 
interprets the passage in this way, as if there was no doubt about it 
([II. xxiv. 4, XXV. 16; IV. i». 1). The following are in fatour of 
referring 'This' to the Father, i. The Father is the leading subject 
of all that follows 'understanding.' t. To repeat what has been 
already stated and add to it is exactly S. John's style. He has spoken 
of 'Him that is true': and he now goes on 'This (true One) is the true 
Gad and eternal life. ' 3. It is the Father who is the Source of thai life 
which the Son has and is (John v. a6). 4. John xvii. 3 supports this 
view. f. The Divinity of Christ has less special point in reference to 
the warning against idols: the truth that God is the true God is the 
basis of the warning against false gods : comp. i Thess. i. g. But see 
the conclusion of the note 00 ' from idols' in the neitt verse: see also 
note i in Lect. v. of Liddon's Batnptcn Lectures. 
ai. Farewell Warning. 

Little children^ As usual (ii. I. ii, iS, iii. 7, iS, iv. 4), this refers to 
■11 his readers. 

keep yourtel^ss] Better, as R. V., snud yauriehiei. It is not the 
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verb used in v. 18 {riiptir) bul that Used t Thess. iii. 3 l^uKiiraetr) ; 
'shsll guani yon Jruin the evil one'. Both verbs occur John ivii u: 
comp. xii. 3 J, 47. Here iKe verb is in the aorist imperative; 'ooce for 
all be on joai guard and have nothing to do with'. The use of the 
reflexive pronoun instead of the middle voice iotensifies the command 
to personal care and exeition (^vUfnrc iain-i). This construction is 
fteqncnt in S. John ; 1. 8, iii. 3 ; John vii. 4, xi. 33, js, xiii. 4, xxi. i ; 
Rev. vi. IS, viil. 6, xii. 7. 

Jrvm u/oii] Or perhaps, ^0m tlie iduli; those with which Ephesns 
abounded: or again, /rum ronr idoli; those which have been, or majr 
become, a. snare to you. This is the last of the contrasts of which the 
I^pislie is so full. We have had light and darkness, truth and falsehood, 
love and hale, God and tbe world, Christ and Antichrist, life and death, 
doing righteousness and doing sin, the children of God and the children 
of the devil, the spirit of truth and the spirit of error, the believer un- 
touched by the evil one and the world lying in the evil one ; and now 
at the close we have what in that age was the ever present and pressing 
contrast between the true God and the idols. There is no need to 
seek far-fetched figurative explanations of 'the idols' when the literal 
meaning lies close at hand, is su^ested by the context, and is in 
harmony with tbe known circumstances of the time. Js it reasonable 
to suppose that S. John was warning his readers against " systematising 
inferences of scholastic theology ; theories of self-vaunting orthodoxy... 
tyrannous shibboleths of aggressive systems", or against superstitious 
honour paid to the "Madonna, or saints, or pope, or priesthood", 
when every street through which his readers walked, and every heathen 
house they vi^ted, swarmed with idols in the literal sense; above alL 
when it was its magniUcent temples and groves and seductive idolatrous 
Tiles which constituted some of the chief attractions at Ephestis? Acts 
xii. 37, 35; Tac. Ann. iii. 61, iv. 55. Ephesian coins with idolatrous 
figures on them are common. 'Ephesian letters' ('E^Mitm ypauftnTa) 
were celebrated in the histoir of magic, and to magic the 'curious arts' 
of Acts xix. ig point. Of the strictness which was necessary in order 
to preserve Chnstians from these dangers the history of the first four 
centuries is fulL Elsewhere in N. T. |he word is invariably used 
literally: Acts vii, 41, xv. 10 ; Rom, iL ai ; 1 Cor. viii. 4, 7, x. 19, xii. 
a; I Cor.vL 16; t TTiesa.i. 9; Rev. ix. lo. Moreover, if we interpret 
this warning literally, we have another point of contact between the 
Epistle and the Apocalypse (Rev. ix. to, xxi. 8). Again, as we have 
seen, some of the Gnostic teachers maintained that idolatry was harm- 
less, or that at any rate there was no need to suffer martyrdom in order 
to avoid it. This veise is a linal protest against such doctrine. Lastly, 
this emphatic warning against the worship of creatures intensifies the 
whole teaching of this Epistle; the main purpose of which is to estab- 
lish the truth that the Son of God has come in the flesh in the Man 
Jesus. Such a Being was worthy of worship. But if, as Ebioniles and 
Cerinthians taught, Jesus was a creature, tbe son of Joseph and Mary, 
then worship of such an one would \x only one more of those idolatries 
from which S. John in his farewell injunction bids Christians once and 
for ever to gnaro themselves. 
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Amen} Here, as at Ihe end of the Gnsp«1 and the Second Epislle, 
'Amen' U the addition of a ccqiyist. KAli and most Veisions omit it. 
Such conclusions, borrowed from liturgies, have been freely added 
thioughout N. T. Perhaps Chat in Gal. vi. iS is the only final 'Amen' 
that is genuine; but that in a Pet. iii. It is well snppoited. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE OF 

JOHN. 



THE elder unto the elect lady and her children, whom < 
I love in the truth ; and not I only, but also all they 

The Second Epistle of Jomh] This title, like that of the First 
Epistle and of the Gospel, exists in various foims both ancient and 
modem, and is not original: and here again the oldest authorities give 
il in the simplest fonn. i. O/yohnB; i. Saond EfiislU of John ; 3. 
StcoHd Catholic BpisiU o/yohn ; 4. Saond Epistle of the Holy ApostU 
John the Diviiu. In our Bibles the epithet 'Catholic' or 'General' has 
wisely been omitted. The Epistle is not addressed to the Church at 
large, but either to an individual, or to a particular Cbuich. 

1 — S. Address and Greetino. 

1—8. Like most of the Epistles of S. Paul, the Epistles of S. Peter, 
S. James, and S. Jude, and unlike the First Epistle, this letter has a 
definite address and {(reeling. In its fulness the salutatioii reminds us of 
the elaborate openings of the Epistles to the Romans, Galatians, and to 
Titus. 

1. 7^ Elder] It is probablj on account of his age that the Apostle 
styles himself thus : and it is a designation which a writer personating 
S. John would scarcely have chosen, as being too indistinct. On the 
other hand on Elder, who did not wish to personate the Apostle, would 
hardly call himself ' The Elder.' It is in addressing Elders that S. 
Peter calls himself a 'fellow-elder' (t Pet. v. i}, "The use of the 
word in this Epistle shews that he cannot have understood this title in 
the usnal ecclesiastical sense, as though he were only one among many 
presbyters of a community. Clearly the writer meant thereby to ex- 
press the singular and lotly position he held in the circle around him, 
as the teacher venerable for his old age, and the last of the Apostles " 
(Dollinger). "In this connexion there can be little doubt that it 
describ^ not age simply bnt official position" (Westcott). See Appen- 
dix E. 

unia the elect Lady\ Or possibly, tmto the elect Syria : bnt the other 
Is better, as leaving open the question, which cannot be determined 
irith any approach to certainty, whether the letter is addressed to an 
individual or to a community. There is do article in the Greek, so 
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■ that have known the truth ; for the truth's sake, which 
3 dwelleth in us, and shall be with us for ever. Grace be 
with you, mercy, and peace, from God the Father, and from 

tlut ' to an elect lady ' il b possible translation. If we moke tvpla a 
proper name (and no doubt there was such a. name in use), we are com- 
mitted to the fonner attemative. Tlie rendering 'to the lady Electa' 
may be safely dismissed, if only on accouDt of v. 13. If Electa is a 
proper name here, it is a proper name there ; which iDvolTes two sisters 
each bearing the same eilraordinary nam*. Comp. 'io Iheiltctvikonze: 
sojourners of the Dispersion' (t Pet. 1. i), and 'for the lUcfs sake' 
(1 Tim. iL 10). Evny Christian is elect or chosen out of the anti- 
cbristian world into the kingdom of God. 

and her children] Either the children of the lady, or the members of 
the community, addressed in the Epistle. For the Church as a mother 
comp. Gal. It. 16. 

vAom I love in the tnilhl Omit the article, and comp. ' let us love in 
deed sxiAlrulh' (i John iii. 16)1 'whom I love in all Christian sinceiity', 
or in a Christian temper. In the Greek 'the lady' is feminine, 'the 
childTcn' are neuter, 'whom' is masculine. No argument can be drawn 
from this as to whether a Christian family or a Church is to be under- 

bul a!sB all they that have known\ Better, as R. V., bttt also idlthty thai 
know: literally, that haiie come Is know (see On I John 11. 3). At first 
sight this looks like a strong argument in favour of the view that ' the 
elect Lady' is a Church. "How could the children of an individual 
woman be regarded as an object of (he love of all believers"? The 
First Epistle is the answer to the question. Every one who 'has come 
to know the truth' enters that ^Communion of Saints' of which the 
love of each for every other is the very condition of eiistence. The 
Apostle speaks first in his own name, and then in the name of every 
Christian. " For all Catholics throughout the world follow one rule of 
truth: but all heretics and infidels do not agree in unanimous error; 
they impugn one another not less than the way of truth itself" (Bede). 

3. J-or the Iruth'r saie] The repetition of the word 'truth' is quite 
in S, John's style. 'The tnjth' here and at the end of o. i means the 
truth as revealed in Chrisl and the Spirit. 

■which Oa/elleth in iti] Belter, as R.V., Vf^ich aUdeth in ui: see on 
I John ii. 14. 

and ihall be with IIS for tvirl 'Wfth us' is emphatic: am/ icu^ 
us il shall be /or ever. An echo of Chria'a farewell discourses : 'He 
shall give you another Advocate, thai He may 61 -with you for ever, 
even the Spirit of truth' (John liv. 16). Comp. 'I am. ..the Truth' 
(John liv. 6) Bjid 'The Spirit is the Truth' (i John v. 6). The Apostle 
and all believers love the elect lady and her children on account of the 
■abiding presence of Christ in the pft of the Spirit. Tor ever' is 



literally 'unto the a?e': see on 1 John li. 17. 
8. Crate be with you, meny, and fieace] 
mercy, and feace alull be with oi, . Il.U Dot so much a prayer 



Crate be with you, meny, and fieace] Rather, as R.Y., Grace, 



the Lord Jesiu Christ, the Son of the Father, in truth and 
love. 
I rejoiced greatly that I found of thy children walking in i 

blessing, as tlie confident assuionce of s blessing ; and tlie Apostle in- 
cludes himself within its scope. This triplet of heavenly gifts occurs, 
and ia the same order, in the salutations to TitDoth; (both Epistles) and 
Titus. The more common form is 'grace and peace'. Id Jude i we 
have another combination ; 'meicy, peace, and love'. In secular letters 
we have simply 'greeting' (xoipew) instead of these Christian blessings. 
'Grace' is the Jaiieur of God towards sinners (see on John i. 14}; 
' mercy ' is the compassion of God for (he misery of sinners ; ' peace ' is 
the result when the gailt and misery of sin are removed. 'Grace' is 
rare in the writings of S. John; elsewhopa only John i. 14, 16, 17; 
Re».i 4,xxii. ar. 

from God tht Falher] Uterally, 'from Ihi fresince of or from thi 
hand of {iropd) Gad Ihi Palhir' : see on John i. 6, xvi. 17 : the mote 
usual expression is simply 'from' (dxij)ras in Rom. L 7; i Cor. i. 3 ; 
1 Cor. i. I, &c. 

and from the Lord 7flUS Ckrhi iSe Son of the Fathtr'\ Omit 'the 
Lord' with AB and the Vulgate; Hie liUe of 'Lord' for Jesus Christ, 
though found in the Gospel and in the Revelation, does not occur in 
S. John's Epistles. The repetition of the preposition marks the 
separate Persoiialily of Christ ; whose Divine Sonship is emphasized 
with an unusual fulness of expression, perhaps in anticipation of the 
errors condemned in im. 7 and 10. 

in truth and love] These two words, so characteristic of S. John 

(see on i John t. 8, ii. 8, iii. 1), ate key-notes of this short Epistle, in 

which 'truth' occurs &ve tiotes, and 'love' twice as a substantive and 

twice as a verb. ' Commandment' is a third such word. 

i. The Occasiow of the Epistle. 

4. The Apostle has met with some of the elect lady's children {or 
some members of the particular Chnreh addressed), probably in one of 
his Apostolic visits to some Church in Asia Minor. Their Christian 
life delighted him and apparently prompted him to write this letter. 

/ rejoiced greatly] Or, / havs rgokid ereally, or perhaps, as R. V., 
I TtitAce greatly, if it is the epistcJary aonst, as in I John ii. 16, v. 13. 
The same phrase occurs 3 John 3 and L«ke xxiii. S. The word for 
'rejoice' (x<dpui) is cognate with 'grace' [x^f') in v. 3. 'Grace' is 
originally 'that which causes joy' % but there is no connexion between 
the two words here. Like S- Paul, the Elder leads up to his admoni- 
tion by stating something which is a cause of joy and thankfulness: 
coinp. Philem. 4 ; 1 Tim. i. 5 ; Rom. !. S ; Sec. 

that Ifound'] Better, that I'bs.-vifound, at becaiUM / bxnfound. 
There is nothing in 'I have found' {eupv'a) to shew that there had been 
any seeking on the part of the Apostle, still less that there had been any 
examination as to the tightness of their conduct. 

of thy chiMreti] This elliptical inode of expression (^x ray riKow) 
S.JOHN (EP.) ' 12 



truth, as we have received a commandment from the Father. 
5 And now I beseech thee, lady, not as though I wrote a new 
commandment unto thee, but that which we had from the 

n rather continon in S- John 0-ohn i. i+, vii. ^o, ivi. 17; Rev. ii. 10, 
V. g, -a. 91 see on 1 John iv. 13). It U impossible to say whether the 
expression is a delicate way of intimating that only some of the children 
were walking intmth, or whether it merely means that the Apostle had 
fallen in with only some of the children. Jlie expression of affection 
in V. I is in favour of the latter supposition; but the strong warnings 

Timt intercourse with heretical teachers favours the former: some 
her children were already canlaminated. 'Walking' indicates the 
activity of human life (see on t John i. 7); 'in truth U in Christian 
truth, as iniv. i and 3 ; in -Christian tone and temper- 
as we have rtcHved a commttndmtnf^ The changes made in R. V., 
•van a» we r«c«lyed commanamwit. are all improvements in the 
direction of accuracy. 'Even as' (sodui) points to the completeness 
of thrir obedience: comp. x John ii. 6, 57, iil. 3, 7, 13, iv. 17. The 
aorist points to the definite occasion of their reception of the command- 
ment : comp. 'heard' t John ii. 7, 14, iii. jr ; and 'gave' iii. 13, 14. 
' Commandmenl ' is the third key-word of the Epistle, in which it occurs 
four times. X«ve, tnith, and obedience; these are the three leading 
ideas, which partly imply, partly supplement one another. Obedience 
without love becomes servUe ; love without obedience becomes unreal ; 
neither of them can flourish outside the realm of truth. 

from the FalAir] Literally, as in i^. 3, /mm the hand of the Father 
(irofid TDv TLnTfii). The Divine command has come direct from the 

B — 11, We now enter npon the inain portion of the Epistle, which 
has three divisionsr Exhortation to Lmieatid Obedience {%, 6); Warnings 
against False Doctrine {l — 9); Warning against False Charily (to "' 



0, S. ExHOKTATiON TO Love and Obedience. 

S. And nmo] As in r John ii. ii (see note there), this introduces 
a practical exhortation depending on what precedes. "It is my joy at 
the Christian life of some of thy. children, and my anxiety about the 
others, that move me to exhort thee '. 

/ beseech Iha] S. John uses the same verb (ipur^) as that used of 
making request alxiut 'sin unto death' <i John v. i6). It perhaps 
indicates that he begs as an equal or superior rather than as an inferior. 
In both passages tije Vulgate rightly has rogo, not peto. In classical 
Greek the vtib=interrogB, 'I ask a question', a meanmg which it 
frequently has in N. T. S. Paul uses it very sddom. and always in 
the sense of ' I request' : his usual word is tojxuoXiS, which S. John 
never employs. 

a new a>mmandmetU\ Sac on i John ii. 7. 



beginning, that we love one another. And this is love, that 6 
we walk after his commandments. This is the commandment. 
That, as ye have heard from the beginning, ye should walk in 

/ram Ihi ieginaing] See on i John ii. 7. 

iiat we love Bin another] 'That' {tva) introduces the purport of the 
command ; but perhaps the notion o^ purpose is not wholly absent (see 
on I John L 8 and comp. iii. 33). It is doubtful whether 'tbatwe 
love' depends upoa ' commandment' or upon ' I beseech thee'. 

6. And this is Iove\ Or, And tlH lore li tUa: ,the love which I 
mean coosisCs in this (see on i John i. 5). In v. 5 obedience prompts 
love ; here love prompts obedience. This is no vicious logical circle, 
but a healthy moral connexion, as is stated above on v. 4.. Love 
divorced from duty will run riot, and duty divorced from love will 
starve. See on 1 Jolin v. j. The Apostle has no sympathy with a 
religion of pious emotions: there most be a persevering vjalk according 
to God's commands. In writing to a woman it might be all the more 
necessary to insist on the fact thut love is not a mere matter of feeling. 

Thit is the eommandraen(\ Or, as before, The commandment is thit, 
i.e. consists in this. We had asimibj; transition from plural to singular, 
'commandments' to 'commandment' in I John iii. 11, 13. 

In these verses (5, 6) S. John seems to be referring to the First 
Epistle, which she would know. 

as ye have heard] Better, as R. V., even M ye IwuU, referring to 
the time when they were first instructed in Christian Ethics. See on 
'received' in v. 4. R. V. is also more accurate in placing 'that' after, 
instead of before, 'even as ye heard'. Bui A. V. is not wrong, for 
'even as ye heard' belongs lo Ihe apodosis, not to the protasis: still, 
this is interpretation rather than translation. 

ye skeald walh in ii] In brotherly lovej not, in the commandment, 
as the Vulgate implies. S. John speaks of walking in {iv) truth, in 
light, in darkness;, but of walking according to [taTo] the command- 
ments. S. Paol speaks both of walking in love (Eph. v. 1) and 
according lo love {Rom. uv. 15). Neither speaks of walking in com- 
mandments : and in Luke i. 6 a different verb is used. Moreover the 
context here is in favour of 'in it' meaning in love. 

7—9. Warnings against Fai.se Doctrinb. 
7 — 9. The third element in the triplet of leading thoughts once more . 
comes to tjie front, but without being named. Love and obedience 
require, as Ihe condition of their existence, truth. It is in truth that 
'the Elder' and all who love the truth love the elect lady and her 
children; and they love them for the truth's sake. Truth no less than 
love is the condition of receiving the threefold blessing of grace, mercyi 
and peace. And it was the fact that some of her children were walking 
in truth, while others seemed to be deserting it, which led the Apostle 
in the fulness of his heart to write to her. All this tends to shew the 
precionsness of the truth. Love of the brethren and lojal obedience 
la— ;. 



J it For many deceivers are entered into the world, who con- 
fess not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. This is a 

to God's commands will alike suggest tliat we shonld jealously gaaid 
against tliose who by tampering wili the Irutli harm the brethren and 
dishonour God and His Son. 

7. Jvr} Or, Becawc. Some would malte this conjunction intio- 

dnce the reason for c. 8 : ' Because many deceivers have appeared 

look to yourselves.' But this is altogether unlike S. John's simple 
mannei; to say QOthJQg of the very awkward paientheEis which is 
thus made of 'This is Antichrist.' 'For' or 'Because' points back- 
wards to w. 5 and 6, sot forwards to tj. 8. 'I am recalling onr 
obligations to mutnal love and to obedience of the Divine command, 
because there are men with whom you and yours come in contact, 
whose teaching strikes at the root of these obligations. ' 

many dt/xizicrs] The woid for 'deceiver (xJjii'ot) reaches that 
meaning in two ways. i. 'Making to wander, leading astray.' 
a. 'Vagabond,' and hence 'a charlatan' or 'impostor.' "Hie former 
meaning is predominant here. It is rare in N. T. Comp. Matt. mvU. 
63. S. John uses it nowhere else, but not unfreqtiently uses the cognate 
verb, 'lo lead astray' (i John i. 8, ii. 16, iii. 7). 

are intirtd into the viorldX Rather, are tw» forth (NAB and 
Versions) into the viorld: literally, -mint forth; but here the Eoglisb 

Effect idiomatically represents the Gre^ aorist : in i John iv. 1 we 
ve the perfect in Che Greek. ' The world ' here may mean ' the earth ' 
or 'human socieCy'i or we may take it in S. John's special sense of 
what is external to (he Chaich and antichristian ; see on t John ii. 3. 
The meaning may be that, Hke the many antichrists in i John ii. 18, 
they went out from the Church into the unchristian world. Possibly 
the same persons aie meant in both Epistles. Irenaeus (A.D. iSo) 
by a slip of memory quotei this passage as from the First Epistle {Haer. 
III. xvi, 8). 

■who confiss nri] More accurately, as R. V., even they that eenfes! 

not: the many deceivers and those who confess not are the same group, 

- and this is their character,^ — unbelief and denial of (he (iu(h. 'Coniess 

that Jesus Christ is come in thtfiesK\ This is not quite accurate; nor 
does R. v., 'that Jesus Christ lomttk in the flesh', seem (o be more 
than a partial correction. Ralber, thai confess nal Jesus Christ ai 
OomlDK in the flesh, m possibly, that confess not Jesus aa Ohrlat 
comlos IB the flesh. See on 1 John iv. 1, where the Greek is similar, 
I but with perfect instead of present participle. These deceivers denied 
I not merely the fact of (he Incarnation, but its possibility. In both 
passages A. V. and R. V. translate as if we had Che infinitive mood 
' instep of Che participle. The difference is, that with the participle 
the denial is directed against the Person, 'they deny Jesus'; with the 
infinitive it » directed against the^c/, 'they deny that He cometh' 
or 'has come. ' Note that Christ is never said Co come into the flesh; 
but either, as here and i John iv. a, to come in the flesh; or, to 



deceiver and an antichrist Look to yourselves, that we lose a 
not those things which we have wrought, but that we receive 
a full reward. Whosoever tTansgiesseth, and abideth not in 9 

btcomi flesh {John 1.14). To say that Christ came itilo the flesh would 
leave room foi ssmng that the Divine Sod was united with Jesus after 
He was bom of Maiy ; which would be do tnie Incarnation. 

This ii a daavir iind an Antichrist'] Rathei, This is the deceivir 
and Uie Antuhristi a good eiample of inadequate tieatment of the 
Greek article id A. V, (see on r John i, i). Luther is more accurate; 
'Dieser ist ier VerfUhrer und dir Widerchrist'. The transition from 
plural to singular (see on v. 6| may be explained in two nays ; i. The 
man who acts thus is the deceivei and the Antichrist; 3. These men 
collectively are the deceiver and the Antichrist. Id either case the 
article means 'him of whom you have heard': 'the deceiver' in refer- 
ence to his fellow men; ' the Antichrist' in reference to his Redeemer. 

This completes (he series of condemnalory names which S. John uses 
in speaking of these false teachers; liars (r John ii. la), seducers 
(r John ii. 16), false prophets (1 John iv. 1), deceivers (a John 7), anti- 
christs (r John ii. 18, 11; it. 3; a John 7). On the Antichrist of S. 
John see Appendix B. 

B. Look to y<mrsehies\ Eiacl^ as in Mark liii. 9, excepting the 
emphatic pronoun ; 'But look j-/ toyonisdves'. 

that we lost mit] The persons of the tbree nerbs are much varied 
in our authorities. The original leadijig probably was, as R. V., ye 
lose...yn have wreaght...ye receive. To make the sentence run more 
smoothly some have made all the verbs in the first person, others have 
made (hem all in the seocmd. For the constniclion comp. r Cor. xvi. 
10. The meaning is, 'Take heed that these deceivers do not undo 
the work which Apcetles and Evangelists have wrought in you, but 
that ye receive the l^ull fniit of it'. 

a jull reuiard] Eternal life. The word 'reward' has reference to 
'have wrought". 'Apostles have done the work, and you, if yon take 
heed, will have the icward'. Eternal life is called a fii/t reward in 
contrast to real t>ut incomplete lewards which true believers receive 
in this life ; peace, joy, inccesse of grace, and the like. Comp. Mark 
X. tg, 30. 

9. Explains more fidly irtiat it at stake ; no less than the possession 
of the Father and the Son. 

Wkosefver troHsgreestlAi This is a simpUGcation (KL) of a mach 
more difficult reading (MAB), fVhoioaier, or Every one that (see on 
1 John iii. r6) goetii ttoEon (roi rpodyuf) or that KMtll onwards. 
The verb is fairly common in the Synoptists and the Acts, but occurs 
nowhere else in S. John's writings. It maybe interpreted in two ways: 
1. Every one who sets himself aip as a leader ; 1. Every one who goes 
on beyond the Gospel. The iMtei is perhaps better. These antichristian 
Gnostics were advanced thinkers : the Gospel was all VCTy well for the 
unenlightened; bat (hey knew something higher. This agrees very 
well with what follows 1 by advancing Ihey did not abide; There is an 
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the doctrine of Christ, hath ntft God. He that abideth in 

the doctrine of Christ, he hath both' the Father and the Son. 

ID If there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, 

receive him not into your house, neither bid him God 

advance which involves desertion of tint principles ; and sucli an ad- 
vance 13 not progress but apostasjr. 

in tht doilrim^ 'In the teaching', as R. V.,. isno improvement. Of 
the two words used in N. T.. iiJaxi} (as here) and SiJoiintMa (which 
•S. John does not use), the fpnnei should t>e rendered 'doctrine', the 
latter, as being closer to JiJiiriraXai and Jiiarreii', should be Tendered 
'teaching'. But no hard and fast line can be drawn. 

ef Chris£\ The doctrine which He taught (John xviii. 19 ; Rev. ii. 
1^4, '.^), rather than the docttine which teaches about Him. 

kalh tial God] This must not be watered down lo mean 'do«s not 
know God': it means that he has Him not as his God ; does not 
possess Him in his heart as a Being to adore, and trust, and love. 

kt that aiiiit/A] The opposite case is now slated* and as usual the 
original idea is not merely negatived but CKpanded, 'Of Christ' in this 
half of the verse must be omitted : it has been inserted in some aulho- 
pities to mate the two halves more exactly correspond. 

Aa/A ietA tht Father and the Soh\ This shews ibat 'hath not God' 
implies 'hath neithec the Father Dor (he Son\ See on i John ii. 

n- 

10, 11. Warnings against False Charitv. 



. 10. If Ihere come any uitia y9ti[ Better, as R.V.,^Bj]y DnscomeQl 
untoym: it is <i with the indicative, not ioi- with the subjunctive. It is 
implied that such people do come; it is no mere hypothesis: comp. 
I ^hn V. 9; John vii. 4, 33, viii. 31^ ^6, nviii, 8. 'Cometh' probably 
means more than a mere visit : it implies coming on a mission as a 
* teacher ; comp. j John 10 ; John i. 7, 30, 31", iiL », iv. as, v. 43, vii. 
17, &c,; I Cor. lii I, iv. 18, ig, 11, xi. 3+, &c, 

aad bring nut this doctriitt\ Belter, and btlnffeUl not this doctrine. 
The negative (ov not ^-4) should be emphasized in reading : it "does not 
coalesce with the verb, as some maintain, but sharply marks off from 
the class of faithful Christians al! who are not laiUiful" (Speaker's 
Commentary on i Cor. xvi. aa). The phrase 'to bring doctrine' occurs 
nowhere else in N.T., but it is on the analogy of 'to bring a message, 
to bring word' (Horn. //. Xv. ij, 175 &c.) : comp. 'What accusation 
M'B/ye'? (John xviiL 19}. 

receive him not into your heusi\ 'Refuse him the hospitality which as 
a matter of coarse you would shew to a faithful Christian', Charity 
has its limits : it must not be shewn to one man in such a way as to do 
grievous harm to others ; still less must it be shewn in such a way as to 
do more harm than good to the recipient of it. If these deceivers were 
treated as if they were true Christians, (i) their opportunities of doing 
hann would be greatly mcreased, (t) (hey might never be brought to 



speed : for he that biddeth him God speed is [wtafter of his n 
evil deed?. 

i. John U at once earnestly d6gm£tie and 



earnestly philanthropic ; Ibr the Incamatian has taught him both the 
preciousness of man and the preciouaness of truth" (Liddon). The 
famous story respecting S. John and Cerinthus in the public baths is 
confirraed in its main outlines by this injunction to the elect lady, 
which it explains and illustrates. See the Introduction, p. 14. 

The greatest care will be necessary before we can venture to act npon 
the injunction here given to the elect lady. We must ask, Ar^ thi cases 
rially parallil ? Am I quite sure that the man in question is aa un- 
believer and a teackir of iaiideliiyi Will my shewing hiiu hcspitality 
aid him in teaching infidelity ? Am I and mine in any danger of being 
infected by hia errors? Is he more likely to be impressed by severity 
or gentleness? Is aeverity likely lo oraale sympathy in others, first for 
him, and then for his teaching? In not a few cases (be difierenees 
between Christianity in the lirst century and Christianity in the nine- 
teenth would at once destroy the analogy between these ancichristian 
Gnostics visiting Kyria and an Agnostic visltir^ one of ourselves. Let 
as never forget the way in which Che Lord treated Phaiisees, publicans 

Hiilher bid hint Gid sptid'\ 'Give him no greeting' is perhaps too 
narrow, whether as translation or interpretation. And do not bid bUn, 
God n>e«d will perhaps be a better rendering 1 and the injunction will 
cover any act which might seem to give sanction to the false jloctrine or 
shew sympathy with it. The word for 'God speed' (xilpcir) is used in 
a similar sense Acts xv. 13, xxiiL jCi; James i. r : comp. John lii. 3, 
&c. 

11. For hi thai biddeth him Gtd speed] Much more, therefore, he 
that by receiving him into his house affords a home and heoil-quarlers 
for false teaching. 

is partaker of hit evil deeds'], More accurately, as R. V. , paitaketb In 
hii evil vaclSB : literally, with much emphasis on 'e'ny\partatelh in hit 
■woris, his evil {wtfrkt). The word for 'partake' (Kutnjivcir) occurs no- 
where else in S. John, but- is cognate with the word for 'fellowship' 
(Kotfupia), t John i. 3, 6, 7. The vrord for 'evil' [rorqpot) is the same 
as that used of 'the evil one', i John ii. ij, 14. iii. ii, v. 18, 19. What 
is involved, therefore, in having fellowship with snch men is- obvious. 
At a Council of Carthage (a.d. 156), when Cjiprian uttered his famoui 
invective against Stephen, Bishop of Rome, — Aurelius, Bishop of 
Chullabi, quoted this passage with the introductoiy remark, "John the 
Apostle laid it down in his Epistle"; and Aleiander, Biahop of Alex- 
andria (c. A.D. 315), quotes the passage as an injunction of "the blessed 
John" (Socrates H.E. i. vi.j. The change from 'deeds' to 'works' 
may seem frivolous and vextitious, but it is not unimportant. 'Works' 
is a wider word and better represents l^iya : words no less than deeds 
are included, and here it is specially the words of these deceivers that 
is meant. Moreover in 1 John iii. is the same word is rendered 'works' 



[I Having many things to write unto you, I would not write 
with paper and ink : but I trust to come unto you, and 

oFtlie 'evil irarlcs' of Cain. See on John t. lo, vi. 17, 19. Wiclif and 
the Rhemisli have ' works ' here. 

At the end «f this verse some Latin versions insert, ' Lo I have told 
you beforehand, that ye be not confounded (or, condemned) in the day 
of the Lord (or, of our Lord Jesus ChiUt)'. Wiclif admits the insei- 
tion, but the Rhemish does not : Cranmer puts it in italics and in 
brackets. It has do kuthoriiy. 

13, 13. Conclusion, 

11, 18. The sliong resemblance to the Conclusion of the Third 

Epislle seems to shew that the two letters are nearl]' contempo- 

U. Hmiing many things to Tvrite] The First Epistle will give ns 
■ome idea of what these were. 

/ would nst write oiitA paptr aru! I'ni] There is here no 'write' in 
the Greek; and in the first clause 'write' is almost too limited in mean- 
ing for ypiipiir, which like our 'say' covers a variety of methods of 
communication. H{rving many things to say to you, T vnnild nat {stty 
than) by means of paptr and ini. Perhaps we may here trace a sign of 
the failing powers of an old man, to whom writing is serious fatigue. 

'Paper' (xV"?') ""^^ nowhere else in N.T.; but it occurs in LXX. 
of Jei. nxxvi 33 ; and its diminutive [xacnler) is frequent in that 
chapter. In 3 Mace. iv. 10 we have a cc^nate word (xnpr-^pia), which 
probably, like 'paper' here, means Egyptian papyrus, as distinct from 
the more expensive 'parchment' {fitiippatai) mentioned t Tim. iv. 13. 
But both papyrus and parchment were costly, which may account for 
the Apostle's brevity. See JMcl. of the Bible, writing, and Diet, of 
Antiquities, LIBER. 

' Ink ' (uAai') is mentioned again 3 John 1 3 ; elsewhere in N , T. only 
1 Cor. in. 3 ! comp. LXX. of Jer. xxxvi. 18. It was made of lamp- 
black and gall-juice, or more simply of soot and water. 

but /trust] Oi, asR.V., *u(/liope: the verb (iXxifw) is frequent 



n N.T., and there seems lo be no reason for chaneingthe usual render- 
ing : comp. I Tim. iii. 14; Phil. ii. 19, 13. A.V. wavei 
between 'hope* and 'trust'. 



I Tim. iii. 14; Phil. ii. 19, 13. A.V. wavers needlessly 



) etme unto yau} More exactly, according to the true reading 
(yrcrfiot rpoiiifuTt,!^ appear betOMjvu; literally, 'to come to be in 
yimr presence'. Comp. i Cor. ii. 3, xvi. 10. The phrase is used of 
words as well as of persons 1 John x. 35 ; Acts x. 13, and as a various 
reading, vii. 31. In all these cases the coming is expressed with a ■ 
certain amount of solemnity. 
The 'you' (i)*il>, vjidt) in this verse includes the children mentioned 
This, when contrasted with ' thee ' {«. ' ' ..-<-. 

IT of iinderstandmg the ' lad "' 
, 1' seenis more in harmony 
with a Church and it» members. 



speak face to face, that our joy may be full. The children n 
of thy elect sister greet thee. Amen. 

/ace tofaci^ Litecally, Bi«vth to mouth : it is not the phrase which is 
used in i Coc. xiii. t3 aad Gen. xxxii. 31. Coiup. Num. lii. 8 ; Jer. 

that our joy may be fitll] Better, as R.V., tiat yonr (AB and 
Vulgate) )lq>' may be tnlflHeil : see on i John i. 4. "The high associa- 
tioD3 with whit^" the phrase "is connected lead us to suppose that iC 
would scarcely have been applied by S. John lo any meeting but one of 
peculiar solemnity after a Cruel and prolonged separation which had 
threatened to be eternal" (Bishop Alexander). Conip. Rom. i. ra. 

18. The children of thy elect sister greit thee] Belter, for the sake of 
anifonnity with 3 John 14, taint* ihte: the same verb is used in both 
passages. That the elect sister herself sends no greeting is taken as an 
ailment in favour of the 'elect lady' being a Chuich. and the'elect 
sister' a sister Chuich, which could send no greeting other than that of 
its members or 'children'. But the verse fits the other hypothesis 
equally well. Kytia's nephews may be engaged in business at Ephesus 
under S. John's Apostolic caie : their mother may be living elsewhere, 
or be dead. It was perhaps from these children of her sister that the 
Apostle had knowledge of the state of things in the elect lady's house. 
Their sending a salutation through him may intimate that they share bis 
anxiety respecting her and hers. 

Amen] As in i John v. 11 (where see note), this is the addition of a 
copyist. 
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THE THIRD EPISTLE OF 

JOHN. 

1 npHE elder unto the wellbeloved Gaius, whom I love in 
1 J. the truth. Beloved, I wish above all tkings that thou 

77u Third Epistle of yakn\ This Htle, like that ot the Gospel and 
of the other two Epistles, is not original, and is found in various forms, 
the most ancient being the simplesl. i. Of John V; i. Third Epistli of 
John;-},. Third Catholic Epistle of Jvhn; ^. Third Catholic Epistle of 
the ApQstUyohrt. This letter has still'less reason thaa the second to 
be styled 'datholic' or 'General.' The Second Epistle mij possibly be 
addressed to a local' Church and be intended to be eni^clical; but 
beyond all reasonable doubt this one is addressed to an individual 

r. The A'ddkess. 

1. This Epistle, like the Second, and most others- in N.T,, has a 
definite address, but of a very short and simple kind : comp. James i. i. 
It has no greeting, properly so called, the prayer expressed in *. i 
taking its place. 

TkeElder\ See on i John ii From the Apostle's using this title in 
both Epistles we may conclude that he commonly designated himself 
thus. If not, it is-additional evidence that the two letters were wiitlea 
about the same time : see on ■mi. i ,), 14. 

unto the wcUbclosed Gaius\ More exactly, to Oaliu tlie beloved; the 
epithet is the same word as we have had repeatedly in the First Epistle 
(u. 7, iit< 3, 11) iv. I, 7, 11) aod have again in w. 3, j, 11. The name 
Gaius being perhaps_,lhe most common of all names in the Roman 
Empire, it is idle to speculate without further evidence as to whether the 
one here addressed is identical with either Gaius of Macedonia (Acts 
lix. 10), Gaius- of Dcibc' (Acts xk. 4), or Gaius of Corinth (Rom. ivi. 
93). See Introduelioni Chap. IV. sect. ii. pp. 60, 6i. 

whom I lave in the truth] Better, ■wham I love In tmtll : see on 1 
JobQ 1. This is not mere tautology after 'the beloved i' nor is it mere 
emphasis. 'The beloved' gives a common sentiment respecting Gaius; 
this clause expresses the Apostle's own feeling. There is no need, as in 
'the Second Epistle, to enlarge upon the meaning of loving in truth. In 
this letter the Apostle has not to touch upon defects whidi a less true 
love might have passed over in silence. 
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mayest prosper and be in health, even as thy soul prospereth. 
For I rejoiced greatly, when the brethren came and testified j 
of the truth that is in thee, even as thou walkest in the 
truth. I have no greater joy than to hear that my children « 

3 — 4. PERSONAb Good Wishes and Sentiments. 

3. !tiiish abmi all things that\ Kather, Ipny tiutiuallrflipect*; 
literally, concerning all things II might well surprise us to. find S. John 
placing health and prosperity ii<We all things; and though the Gieek 
phrase (repl rifra*) has that meaning sometimes in Homer, ;el no 
parallel use of it has been found in either N.T. or LXX. 

pri>sptr\ The word (twiJovVfloi) occurs elsewhere in N.T. only Rom. 
i. 10 and I Cot. xvi, 1, bat is frequent in LXX. Etj'moli^cally it has 
the meaning of being prospered in ^javrnty, but that element has been 
lost in usage, and should not be restored even in Rom. i. 10. 

and be tn keallh"] Bodily heidtL, the chief element in ^t prosperity: 
Luke vii. 10, rv. 17; comp/V. 31. We cannot conclude from these 
good nishes that Gaius' had been ailing in health and fortune: but it 
is quite cleir from what folloivs that 'prosper and be in health' do not 
refer to his spiritual' condition, and this verse is, therefore, good 
authority for praying for temporal blessings for our friends. In the 
Pastoral Epistles 'tobc in bealtii' (iryinliieu') is always used figuratively 
of faith and doctrine. 

The order of the Greek is striking, 'all things' afthe banning bring 
placed in contrast ta 'soul' at the end of (he sentence: in'cdl min^ I 
pray thai thou mayeit f rasper mid be in health, eaen as prospereth thy 
sold. The verse is-B model for all friendly wishes of good fortmie to 

8. ' For\ ' I know tbat- tby soul is in a prosperous condition, fir I 
have it on good authority. ' 

I rejoiced greatlyX See oa 1 John 4. This- cannot* s» well be the 
epistolary aorist, but ntther refers to the definite occasions when infor- 
mation was tirought. Of course if 'rejoiced' becomes present as epi- 
stolary aorist, 'came' and ' bare witness ' must be treated in like manner. 

testified of the truth that it in thee] Better, Uars Wltneaa (see on i 
John 1. 1) to thy trutn (see on v. 6). The whole, literally rendered, 
runs thus; For I rcjoiad ^eatly at brethren' coming and'Tuitntssing to thy 
truth, John v. 33 is' wrongly quoted as a parallel. There the Baptist 
'hath borne witness to the truth,' i.e. to the Gospel or to Clmst. 
Here the brethren bare witness to Gaius's- truth, i.e. to his Christian 
life, as is shewn by what follows. The 'thy' is emphatic, as in v. 6; 
perhaps in contrast to the conduct of Diotrephes. Comp. Luke iv. 32. 

«™» as thou ttialkest in the truth] Omit 'the' as in a John .4. This 
is part of what the brethren reported, explaining what they meant by 
Galus'B truth. 

4. / have no greater joy] In the Greek 'greater' is put first for 
emphasis, and this is worth preserving ; Orsater Joy have I none tlian 
tlilB. 'Joy' shonld perhaps rattier be gnwe ^df^), i. e. favour from 



[vv. 5, 6. 



s walk in truth. Beloved, thou doest faithfally whatsoever 
6 thou doest to the brethren, and to strangers ; which have 
borne witness of thy charity before the church ; whom if 

God. The Greek for 'greater' is a. double comparative (iici^r4par), 
like 'lesser' in English. In Eph, iii. 8 we have a comparative superla- 
tive. Such things belong to the later stage of a language, when ordinary 
forms are losing their strength, 'Than Mi' is literally 'than l&ag,' 
where 'these' either means 'these /eys,' or more likely 'these Ihingi,' 
vjj. the frequent reports of the brethren. Comp. John xv. 13. 

to hear that my children tvnlk in truth] Better, as R-V., lo htar Of 
my children walMlig' IH the truth. Similarly in Acts vii. n; 'When 

{acob heard of com being in Egypt,' 'My children' means in paiticu- 
ir members of the Churches in Asia which were under S. John's 
Apostolic care. 
B— 8, Gaius praised for his Hospitality: Its special Value. 

5. Be!aved\ The affectionate address marks a new section (comp. 
w. J, 1 1 ), but here again the fresh subject grows quite naturally out of 
what precedes, without any abrupt transition. The good report, which 
caused the Apostle such joy, testified in particular to the Chiisdan 
hospitality of Gaius. 

thou docsl faithfidlyl So the V\i.^\e; fidtlittr facit: Wiclif, lyndale, 
and other English Versions take the same view. So also Luther: rfa 
thmt triulich. The Greek is literally, thou dotst a tUthfoI (tlilitg), 
whatsoevtr thou workMt (same verb as is rendered ' wrought ' in 1 John 
S) uato the brtthren: which is intolerably clumsy as a piece of English. 
R.V. makes a compromise; thoa doest a fcUtkfiil work in whatsoever 
thou doest; which is closer to the Greek than A.V., but not exact. 'To 
do a faithful act' (rurrti- toitir) possibly means lo do what is worthy 
of a faithful man or of a believer, ostoidens ex operihusfidtm (Bede) ; 
and ' to do feithfuUy ' expresses this fairly well ; tkoa doest faithpilly 
in aU thcu workeit towmda the brethreH. But this use of rurrbu roieiy 
is unsupported by examples, and therefore Westcott would translate 
Thou makMt Hare whatsoaier thou worktst; i. e. ■ such an act will not 
be lost, will not fail of its due issue and reward'. The change of verb 
should at any rate be kept, not only on account of 1 John B, but also 
of Matt. iivi. 10, where 'she hath wrought a good work upon Me' 
(ffpyiriTo eU ffii) is singularly parallel 10 'tbou workest toward the 
brethren ' [ifiyixr-^ tit rwlt dSf\^(iis), 

and to the slrai^eril The true text (KABC) gives, andOiaX slrangm 
{taX TOvTO iiroiit): Le. towards the brethren, and those brethren stian- 
gets. Comp. I Cor. vL 6; PhiL i. sg; Eph. ii. 8. The brethren and 
the strangiers are not two classes, but one and the same. It enhanced 
the hospitality of Gaius that the Christians whom he entertained were 
personally unknown to him: Fideliter /acis quidquid operarit in/ratres, 
ei hoc in peregrines. Comp. Matt. xxv. 35. 

6. Which have ionu witness of thy charity'] Eflthei, as R.V., Wllo 
iMtn vltneM to tli7 lova. There is tio need here to turn the acsist into 



thou bring forward on their journey after a godly sort, thou 
shah do well r because that for his name's sake they went 7 
forth, taking nothing of the Gentiles. We therefore ought a 

the perfect; and ceilainlj in S. John's writings (vhatever ma7 be cmr 
view of I Cor. xiii,) aydr^ must always be rendered 'Jove.' In a text 
like this, moreover, 'charily' is specially likely to be understood in the 
vulgar sense of almsgiving. 

^Jbrt tht (hunH\ Probably at EphcsuB ; but wherever S. John was 
when he wrote the letlci. Only in this Third Epistle does he use the 
word 'church.' 

whom...thott shdtt do vi^ll] The verb comes immediately after the 
telative in the Greek, and may as well remain there; wham than wUt 
do weU to forward on Iheir jourtuy: literally, viheni thou viilt do vicU 
having sent an. The word for 'send on' or 'forward' occurs Acts 
:(v. 3, XX. 38, xxi. 5; Rom. xv. 34; i Cor. zvi. 6, rr; 1 Cor. i. 16; 
Tit. lii. 13- There would be abundant opportunity in the early Church 
for such mendly acts; and in telling Gains that he will do a good deed 
in helping Christians on their way the Apostle gently urges htm to con- 
tinue such work. Comp. Phil. iv. 14; Acts x. 33. 

after a godly lert] This is vague and rather wide of the Greek, which 
means, worthily of Ood (R.V.), or, in a. mannBr worthy of Ood 

SRhemish), or ai it beseemel/i God (Tyndale and Genevan). 'Help theui 
orwatd in a way worthy of Him whose servants they and you are.' 
Comp. 1 Thess. u. h; Col. i. 10. 

T. Because thai for hit Narru's sakc\ Much more forcibly the true 
tert (KABCKL), For/w the satt ef^lM Name: tbe ' His' is a weak am- 
plification in several versions. A similar weakening is found in Acta 
V. 41, which should run, ' Rejoicing that Ihey were counted worthy to 
suffer dishonour for the Name.' 'The Name' of course means the 
Name of Jesus Christ ; comp. James ii. 7. This use of ' the Name ' is 
common in the Apostolic Fathers; Ignatius, Eph. iii., viL; Philad. x.; 
Clem. Rom. ii., xiii.; Hennas, .Sim. viii. to, ix. 13, 38. 
they went forth'l Comp. Acts xv. 40. 

tahinff nothing of the Genlilts\ Hence the necessity for men like 
Gains to help. These missionaries declined to ' spoil the l^yptians ' 
bv taking from the heathen, and therefore would be in great <£incullies 
if Christians did not come forward with assistance. We are not to 
understand that the Genriles offered help which these brethren refused, 
but that the brethren never asked them for help. 'The Gentiles' (ol 
iSriKoi) cannot well mean Gentile comjerls. What possible objection 
could there be to receiving help from them ? Comp. Matt. v. 4;, vi. 7, 
xviiL 17, the only other places where the word occurs. There was 
reason in not accepting money or hospitality at all, but working for 
theif own living, as S. Paul loved to do. And there was reason in not 
accepting help from heathen. But there would be no reason In accept- 
ing friim Jewish converts, but not from Gentile ones. 

Some expositors render this very differently. 'For for the Name's 
sake they went forth from the [^entiles, taking nothing;' i.e. they were 



driven out by the heathen, penniless. But ' went forth ' is too gentle a 
word to mean this ; and the n^ative {mvH' not tiSir) seems to imply 
that it was their determination not to accept anything, not merely that 
as a matter oi fact they received nothing. For 'receive from" in a 
similar sense comp. Matt. xvii. 35. 

8. We therefori\ ' We ' is in emphatic contrast to the heathen just 
mentioned. The Apostle softens the injunction by including himself: 
comp. I John ii. r. 

augil le raeive luch] Or, ought to inpport such, to undirtaki for 
them: the verb (lixoXo/ipai-fi* not ai-oXa/t^i-etr) occurs elsewhere in N.T. 
only in S. Lulte's writings, and there with a very different meaning. 
Comp. Xen. Anai, I. i. 7. There is perhaps a play u] ... 



thai iBi migil bi feUovihtlptrs to] Rather, that we may become 
/eiiajii-Worktm wltli, ' Fellow- workers ' rather than ' Jellow-helpers ' 
on account oi v. $; see also on i John 1 1. Cognate words are used in 
the Greek, and this may as well be preserved in the English. 'Fellow- 
workers' with what? Not with the truth, as both A.V. and R.V. lead 
us to suppose ; but with the missionary brethren. In N.T. persons are 
invariably said to be 'fellow-workers of' (Rom. xvi. 3, 9, ii ; i Cor. 
iii. 9 i i Cor. L 34 ; Phil. ii. 15, iv. 3 ; [i Thess. iii. a ;] Philem. i. 34), 
never ' fellow-workers to ' or ' fellow-workers va'th : ' those with whom 
the fellow-worker works are put in the genitive, not in the dative. The 
dative here is the dalivus comtnodi, and the meaning is; that we may 
become their fillovi-workers tor tht truth. Sometimes instead of the 
dative we have the accusative with a preposition (Col. iv, 11; comp. 
» Cor. viii. 33). 

9, id. diotrepkes condemned for his arrogance and 

Hostility. 
This is the most surprising part of the letter; and of the internal 
evidence this is the item which seems to weigh most heavily against Che 
Apostolic authorship. That any Christian should be found to act in 
this manner (owarils the last surviving Apostle is nothing less thaa 
astounding. Those who opposed S. Paul, like Alexander the copper- 
smith (3 Tim. iv. 14). atToid only remote parallels (l Tim. i. 10; »Tim. 
i. 15). They do not seem to have gone the lengths of Diotrepbes : the 
authority of Apostles was less understood in S. Paul's time: and his 
claim to be an Apostle was at least open lo question ; for he was not 
one of the Twelve, and he had himself been a persecator. But from 
the very first the N.T. is full of the saddest surprises. And those who 
accept as historical the unbelief of Christ's brethren, the treachery of 
Jud^, the Sight of all the Disciples, the denial of S. Peter, the quarrels 
of Apostles both before and after their Lord's departure, and the fla- 
grant abuses in the Chuicb of Corinth, with much more of the same 
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I wrote unto the church : but Diotrephes, who loveth to 9 
liave the pteeminence among them, receiveth us not. Where- » 
fore, if I come, I will remember his deeds which he doeth, 
prating against us with malicious words : and not content 
therewith, neither doth he himself receive the brethren, and 

kind, will not be disposed to think it incredible that Diotrephes acted 
in tbe manner here described even towards the Apostte S. John. 

9. / wroti unto the Church] The best authorities give / ■wrolt Mtno- 
ythaX te thi Church ; L e, 'I wrote a short letter, a something on which 
I do not lay mncll stress '. There is yet another readii^; Iviouldkaoc 
■mriltat tc Ihe Church .- but this is an obvious corruption to avoid the 
unwelcome conclusion that an official letter from S. John has been lost. 
The reference cannot be to either the First or the Second Epistle, 
□either of which contains any mention of this subject. There is nothing 
surprising in such a letter hanng perished: and Diotrephes would be 
likely to suppress it. That the brethren whom Gaius received were the 
bearers of it. and that his hospitality was specially acceptable on 
account of the violence of Diotrephes, does uot seem to Et in well with 
the context 'To the Church' probably means 'to the Church' of 
which Diotrephes was a prominent member: that he was frgsbylir of 
it cannot be either affirmed or denied from what is stated here. 

who Imiclh to ham tht pratitintnci\ The expression (0 ^CMnparevai) 
occurs nowhere else in N.T.; but it comes very close to "whosoever 
wilUth lo hifirst among you" {Matt. xi. iSJ. Perhaps the meanipg is 
that Diotrephes meant lo make bis Chnrch independent: hitherto it 
had been governed by S. John from Ephesus, but Diotrephes wished to 
make it autonomous to his own glorificatiiHi. Just as the antichristian 
teachers claimed to be first in the intellectual sphere (1 John g), so the 
unchristian Diotrephes claimed to be first in influence and authority. 

10. Wha-efori\ Or, For thla cauBs: see on r John iii. i. 

/ 101?/ rtmfmberX \ will direct public attention to the matter, 'will 
bear witness of it before the Church' (v. 6). It is the word used in 
JcJin xiv. j6, ' He shall bring all things to your remembrance.' 

his dads which he dfclhT Or, his works which hi dac/A: see on 
ajohnrr. 

•with malicious wards'] Or, tiiilh avU words : it is Ihe same adjective 
(xw^jpit) as is used throughout the First Epistle of 'the evil one.' I'he 
word for 'prate' {fiyuapeTr) occurs nowhere else in N.T. It is frequent 
in Aristophanes and Demosthenes, and means literally '-to talk non- 
sense.' Its construction heie with an accusative after it is quite excep- 
tional. 'Prates against us,' garriats in nas, cannot well be improved: 
it conveys the klea that the words were not only wicked, but senseless. 
Camp. ' And not only idle, but laHltri (^Xiia/iot) also and busybodies, 
speaking things which Ihi^ ought .not ' (r Tim. v. 13). Other renderings 
are 'chtdtng against ns' (Wiclif), 'jesting on us' (T^dale and Cran- 
mer), 'pratteling against ns' (Geneian), 'chatting against us' (Rhemish), 
plaadert wider uns (Luther). 

neither dath ht hinstlf tcttivt thi irttiren] The satne word {imSi' 
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forbiddeth them that would, and casteth than out of the 
II church. Beloved, follow not that which U evil, but that 

which is good He that doeth good is of God : but be that 
19 doeth evil hath Dot seen God. Demetrius hath good report 

xeriu) 18 used here and at the end of v. g. It gceurs nowhere else in 
N.T. but is common in classical Greek. In v. g the meaaiag pcobablj 
is ' admits not our authoritf,' or ' ignores our letter.' Here of course 
it is 'refuses hospitality to,' But perhaps 'closes his doors against' 
may tie the meaning in both places ; 'us' beio? S. John's friends. S; 
lajing ' us' rather than 'me', the Apostle avoids the appearance of a 
personal quarrel. 

msttiA them out of the CharcK\ He eicommunicates those who are 
willing to receive the missionary brethren. The exact meaning of this 
is uncertain, as we have not sufficient knowledge of the circumstances. 
The natural meaning is that Diotrephes had sufScient authority or 
influence in some Christian congregalion to ejclude from it tho^e who 
received brethren of whqm he did not approTC. For tb^ expression 
comp. John ii. 34, 35. 

11, 19. The Morai^ 

11, 13. This is the main portion of Che Epistle. In it the Apostle 
Uds Gaius beware of imitating such conduct. And if an example of 
Christian conduct is needed there is Demetrius. 

11. Biloved^ The address again marks transition to a new subject, 
but without any abrupt change. The behaviour of Diotrephes will at 

follovi not that which is evil, but thai wAich is gvad] More simply. 
Imitate nut tlie UI, iul tlw Kood. The word for ' evil ' or ' ill ' is not 
that used in the previous veise {wapttpit), but a word, which, though 
one of the most common in the Greek language to express Ihe idea of 
'bad,' is rarely used by S. John {Kat6t). Elsewhere only John iviii. 
23; Rev. ii. 1, xvi, 1: in Rev. xvi. 2 both words occur. Perhaps 'ill' 
is hardly strong enough here, and the 'evil' of A.V. had belter be 
retained. Nothing turns on the change of word, so that it is not abso- 
lutely necessary to mark it. For 'imitate' comp. 3 Thess. iii. 7, 9; 
Heb. xiii. 7 : the word occurs nowhere else in N.T. 

He that doUh food is of God] He has God as the source (^jt) of 

his moral and spiritual tife ; he is a child of God. In its highest sense 

this is true only of Him who 'went about doing good;' but it is true 

it Christian. See on r John ii. 16, ag, 

' course doing good and 
doing evil are to be understood in a wide sense: the particular cases of 
granting and refusing hospitality to missionary brdhren are no longer 
specially in question. 

. 13. While Diotrephes sets an example to be abhorred, Demetrins 
sets one to be imitated. We know of him, as of Diotrephes, just what 
is told us here and no more. Perhaps he was the t)earer of this letter. 



of all men, and of ihe truth itself: yea, and we also bear 
record ; and ye know that our record is true. 

TbaC Demetrius is the silveismith of Epbesus who once made silver 
shrines for Artemis (Acts xix. 14) is a conjecture, which is worth 
mentioning |>ut cannot be said to.be probable. 

Demetrius katk good riporl, &c.] Lilerallv, mtneH halh bun bomi 
to Demetrius by all men and by Iht truth itstlf; or leas stiffly, as R. V. , 
Demetrius hath the wlttwu of all mm. See on i John i 1. ' All 
men' means chiefly those who belonged to the Church of the place 
where Demetrius lived, and the missionaries who had been there in 
the course of their labours. The force of the perfect is the common 
one of present result of past action : the testimony has been given and 
still abides, 

and of the truth itself] A great deal has been written about this 
clause; and it is certainly a puzzling statement. Of the various expla- 
nations suggested these two seem to be best. i. ' The Truth ' means 
" the divine rale of the walk of all believeia :" Demetrius walked 
according to this rale and his conformity was manifest to all who knew 
the rule: thus the rule bore witness to his Chrisliaji life. This is 
intelligible, but it is a Httle far-fetched, 1. ' The Truth ' is the Spirit 
of truth (i John v. 6) which speaks in the disciples. The witness which 
' all men ' bear to Ihe Christian conduct of Demetrius is not mere 
human testimony which may be the result of prejudice or of deceit: 
it is given under the direction of Ihe Holy Spirit. This explanation 
is preferable. The witness given respecting Demetrius was that of 
disciples, who reported their own experience of him : but it was also 
that of the Spirit, who guided and illumined them in their estimate. 
See note on John iv. 37, which is a remarkably parallel passage, and 
comp. Acts V. 51, XV. 38, where as here the human and Divine elements 
in Christian testimony are clearly marked. 

yea, and vx also bear re(ord\ Better, as R. V., yia, vie also bear 
wltnsH (see on i John i. 1) : the ' and ' of A.V. is redundant. Tlie 
Apostle mentions his own testimony in particular as corroborating the 
evidence of 'all men.' 

and ye knew that our record is tnu] Rather, as R.V., and tlum 
kttOWBrt that our wttnsis is true. The evidence for the singular, 
olfet (KABCand most Versions), as against the plural, otSore (KL), 
is quite decisive : a few authorities, under the influence of lohn l:xi. 14, 
read 'wi know :' comp. John xii. 35. The plural has perhaps grown 
out of the belief that the Epistle is not private but Catholic. 



John xxi. is evidently an appendix to the Gospel, and w 
ritten long after Ihe first twenty chapters. It may have b 
after this Epistle ; and (if so) xxi. 14 may be "an e^o of this sentence " 



18, 14. Conclusion. 
IS, 14. The marked similarity to the Conclusion of the Second 

Epistle is strong evidence that the two letters were written about the 

S.JOHN (SP,) jl _^^ 
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1 I had many ihin^ to write, but I will not with ink and 
4 pen write unto thee : but I trust / shall shortly see thee, 
and we shall speak face to face. Peace be to thee. Our 
friends salute thee. Greet the fiiends by name. 

IS. Thad many things to wrili] With R. V., followiEg NABC and 
all ancient Veisions, wc must add to tllM. 'I bad' is imperfect: 
at the time of my writing there were many things which I had (o 
communicate to thee. 

tut I will ne(\ 'Will' is not the sign of the fiilnre tense amiliary 
to ' write.' but the present of the verb ' 10 will ;' but I mill nol la ■airilc 
tethee ; I do not tare to wrUe. See on John vi, 1S7, vii. 17, viii. 44. 

with ink and fien'] In the Second Epistle we had ' with fiafer and 
ink.' The word for 'pen ' (miXa^i) occurs in Ihis sense nowhere else 
in N. T. It signifies the reed, calamus, commonly used for the purpose. 
In LXX. of Ps. xliv. I, ' My tongue is the pen of a ready writer, the 
same word is used: so also in Malt. n'l. 7 and Rev. xl I, but in the 
sense of reed, not of pen. 

14. But I trust I shall shortly ste thte] More closely, bat I Itop« 
InunedJAtdy to sit thee. The punctuation of Ibis passage should be 
assimilated to the parallel passage in the Second Epistle. There is 
no reason for placing a comma before ' but I hope ' in the one case, 
and a full stop m the olher. 

facetefaa^ As in » John 11, this is literally 'mouth to mouth.' 

Feaceit to thee[ Instead of the usual ' Farewell ' we have an ordinary 
blessing with Chnstian fulness of meaning. 



Comp. John %x. 19, 16. The concluding blessing I Pet. v, 14 is 

amilar; comp. Eph. vi. 13; i Thesa. iii. 16; Gal. vi. 16. 

Our friends saluli thee] Rather, Hie friends salute thee : there is no 
authority for 'our' either as translation or interpretation. If any pro- 
noun be inserted, it should be 'thy' : the friends spoken of are proMbly 
the friends of Gaius. It is perhaps on account of the private character 
of the letter, as addressed to an individual and not to a Church, that 
S. John says 'the friends' rather than 'the brethren.' Comp, 'Laiams, 
oat friend, is fallen asleep' (John xi. 11); and 'Julius treated Paul 
kindly, and gave him leave to go unto t/it friends and refresh himself 
(Acts XJvii. 3), where 'the friends' probably means 'his friends,' just as 
it probably means 'Ihy friends' here. In 'Lazarus, our friend' the 
pronoun is expressed in the Greek. 

Gretl the friends by name'] Belter, as R. V., Salnte the friends ty 
name: the same verb is used as in the previous sentence and in t John 
13 (irxifeffflai) : 'greet' maybe reserved for the verb used Acts iv. 43, 
x^^ii. 161 Jamps i. i ;. comp. t John 10, 11 Ixalptf). Tbe former is 
much the mote common word in N. T. to express salutation. Pot Other 
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instances of capricious changes of rendering in the same passage in A. V. 
com'p. I Johnii. 34, iii.a*, v, 10, ij; John iii, 31. 

by naine\ The phrase {Kta' jvo^ia) occurs in N. T. in onlj' one other 
passage (John x. 3): 'He calleth His own sheep by namt.' The 
salutation is not to be given in q general way, but to each individual 
separately- 5. John as ^epherd of the Churches of Asia would imitate 
the Good Shepherd and know all his sheep by name. 
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A. Tkb Three Evil Tendencies in the World. 

The three forms of e»il 'in the world' mentioned in i John iL i6 
have been taken as a summary of sin, if not in all its aspects, at least 
in jts chief aspects. ' The lust of the flesh , the lust of the eyes, and 
the vainglory of life ' have seemed from very early times to form a 
synopsis of the various modes of temptation: and sin. And certainly 
they cover so wide a field that we cannot weU suppose thai they are 
mere eiamplea of evil more or less fortuitously mentioned. They 
•ppear to have been carefully chosen on account of their typical nature 
and wide comprehensiveness. 

There is, however, a wide difference between the »iews slated at the 
banning and end of the preceding paragraph. It is one thing to say 
that we have here a very comprehensive statement of three typic^ 
forms of -evil; quite another to say that the statement is a summary of 
all the various kinds of temptation and sin. 

To begin with, we must bear in mind what seems to be S. John's 
nupose in this statement. He is not giving us an account of the 
diilerent ways in which Christians are~ tempted, or (what is much the 
same) the different sins into which they ma^ fall. Rather, he is stating 
the principal forms of evil which are exhibited 'in the world,' i.e. in 
those who are nei Christians. He is insisting upon the evil origin of 
these desires and tendencies, and of the world in which they exist, in 
order that his readers may know that the world and its ways have no 
claim on their affections. All that is of God, and especially each child 
of God, has a claim on the love of every believer. All Ihat is not of 
God has no such claim. 

It is difficult to maintain, without making some of the three heads 
unnaturally elastic, that all kinds of sin, or even all of the principal 
kinds of sm, are included ia the list. Under which of the three heads 
are we to place unbelief, heresy, blasphemy, or persistent impenitence? 
Injustice in many of its forms, and especially in the most extreme form 
of all — murder, cannot without some violence be brought within the 
sweep of these three classes of eviL 

Two positions, therefore, may be in^led upon with regard to this 
classification. 

It applies to forms of evil which prevail in the non-Christian 
• ■ tation which b " ' ' 



orld rather than to forms of temptation which beset Christians, 
' comprehensive, bill it is not exhaustive. 
1, however, to quote a powerful statement of what may 



well,] 
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be said on Ihe olhta: side. The italics are ours, to marlt wliere there 
Becms to be over-stalemeot. "I Ihinlt Ibese distinctioas, the iustof the 
flesh, the lust of Ihe eye, oad the pride of life, prove themselves to b« 
very accurate and very complete distinctions in practice, though an 
ordinary philosopher may perhaps adopt some other classiticalion of 
those tendencies which connect us with the world and give it a dominion 
over us. To the lust of Ihe flesh maybe refeiied Iht crimes and miierifs 
taiicA have been produced by gluttony, drankeruiess, and the irregular 
intercourse of tbe sexes; an appalling catalogue, certainly, which no 
mortal eye could dare to gaze upon. To the lust of tbe eye may be 
referred all worship of visible things, •mith tkt divisions, perseeuHaas, 
hatreds, superstilioas, vihich this worship has produced in different 
countries and ag^s. To tbe ptide or boasting of life, — where jrou are 
not to undetstand by life, for Ihe Greek words are entirely different, 
either natural or spiritual life, such as the Apostle spoke of in the lirst 
chapter of the Epistle, but all that belongs to the outside of existence, 
houses, lands, whatever exalts a man above his fellow, — to this head we 
must refer the oppressor's wrongs, and that contumely which Hamlet 
reckons among the things which are harder to b«ar even than the 
'slings and arrows of outri^eous fortune. ' In these three divisions I 
suspect all the mischiefs which have befallen our race may be reckoned, 
and each of us is taught by the Apostle, and may know by experience 
that tbe seeds of tbe evils so enumerated are in himself" (Maurice). 

Do we not feel in reading this that S. John's words have been 
somewhat strained in order to make them cover the whole ground? 
One sin produces so roany others in its train, and these again so many 
more, that there will not be much difHculty in making the classification 
exhaustive, if under each head we are to include ^1 the crimes and 
miseries, divisions and balreds, which that particular form of evil has 
prodiued. 

Some of Ibe parallels and contrasts which have from early times been 
made to the Apostle's classification are striking, even when somewhat 
fanciful. Others are both fenciful and unreal. 

The three forms of evil noticed by S. John in this passage are only 
partially parallel to those which are commonly represented under the 
three heads of Ihe world, the flesh, and the devil. Strictly speaking 
those particular forms of spiritual evil which would come under the 
head of the devi], as distinct from the world and tbe flesh, are not 
included in the Apostle's enumeration at all. ' The vainglory of life' 
would come under the head of the world; 'the lust of the flesh' of 
course under that of 'the fiesb;' while 'the lust of the eyes' would 
belong partly to the one and partly to the otber. 

There is more reality in the parallel drawn between 5. John's classifi- 
cation and the three elements in the temptation by which Eve was 
overcome by the evil one, and again the three temptations in which 
Christ overcame tbe evil one. 'When the woman saw that the tree 
was good for food (the lust of the llesh), and that it was pleasant to the 
eyes (the lust of tbe eyes}, and a tree to be desired lo make one wise 
(the vainglory of life), she. took of tbe fruit thereof, and did eat' 
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(Geo. iii. 6). Similarly, the lemptations (i) (o work a. miracle ia order 
to satisfy Lhe cravings of tlie fleshg (1) 10 submit to Satan in order to 
win possession of all that the eye could see, (3) to tempt God in order 
to win Ihegloiy of « miraculous preservation (Luke iv. i — 11). 

Again, there is point in the contrast drawn between these three 
forms of evil ' in the world ' and the three great virtues which have been 
the peculiarcieationoflheGaspeI(Liddoni'ani//i»>Z'<'/urxJ vitt. iii. B), 
purity, charity, and humility, with the three corresponding 'counsels of 
perreclion, ' chastity, poverly, and obedience. 

But in all these cases, whether of parallel or contrast, it will probably 
be felt that the correspondence is not perfect throughout, and that the 
comparison, though striking, is not quiLe satisfying, because not quite 

It is surely both fanciful and misleading to see in this trinity of evil 
any contrast to the three Divine Persons in the Godhead. Is there aiiy 
sense in which we can say with truth that a lust, whether of the flesh or 
of the eyes, is more opposed to the attributes of the Father than to the 
attributes of the Son? Forced analc^es in any sphere are productive of 
fallacies; in the sphere of religious truth thej may easily become 

B. Antichrist. 

In the notes on i John ii. 18 it has been pointed out that the term 
'Antichrist' is in N. T. peculiar to the Epistles of S. John {i John ii. 
iS, 31, iv. 3; 1 John 7), and that in meaning it seems to combine the 
ideas of a mock Christ and an opponent of Christ, but that the latter 
idea is the prominent one. The false claims of a rival Christ are more 
or less included in the signiScation ; hut the predominant notion is that 
of hostility. 

It remains to say something on two other points of interest. I. Is 
the Antichrist of S. John a person or a tendency, an individuat man or a 
principle? II. Is the Antichrist of S. John identical with the great 
adversary spoken of by S, I%ul in 3 Thess. ii t The answer to the one 
question will to a certain extent depend upon the answer to the other. 

I. It will be observed that S- John introduces the teem 'Antichtisl,' 
as he introduces the term ' I^os (1 John i. i ; John L i), without any 
explanation. He expressly slates that it is one wtth which hi.1 readers 
are familiar; 'even as ye heard that Antichrist cometh.' Certainly 
this, the hrst introduction of the name, looks like an allusion to a per- 
son. All the mote so when we remember that the Christ was 'He that 
cometh' (Matt. xi. 3 ; Luke xix. 30). Both Christ and Antichrist had 
been the subject of prophe<^, and therefore each might be spoken of as 
' He that cometh.' But it is by no means conclusive. We may under- 
stand 'Antichrist' to mean an impersonal power, or principle, or ten- 
dency, exhibiting itself in the words and conduct of individuals, without 
doing violence to the passage. In the one case the ' many antichrists* 
will be foreniuners of the great personal opponent; in the other the 
antichrislian spirit which they exhibit may be regarded as Antichrist. 
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But the bstance of proba.bility seems to be in lavuur of the view that 
the Antichrist, of which S, John's readers had heard as certain to come 
shortly before the end of the world, is a person. 

Sudi is not the case with the other three passages in which the term 
occurs. ' Who is the liai but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ f 
This is the Antichrist, even he that denieth the Father and the Son ' 
(i John ii. ii). There were many who denied that Jesus is the Christ 
and theretiy denied not only the iion but the Father of whom the Son 
is the revelation and- representative. Therefore once more we have 
many antichrists, each one of whom may be spoken of as ' the Anti- 
christ,' inasmuch as he exhibits the antichristian characteristics. No 
doubt this does not exclude the idea of a person who should have these 
characteristics in the highest possible degree, and who had not yet 
appeared. But this passage lakin by itself would hardly suggest sucfi a 

So also with the third passage in the First Episile. 'Every spirit 
which eonfesselh not Jesus is not of God : and this is the (spirit) of the 
Antichrist, whereof ye have heard that it cometh, and now is in the 
world already' (iv. 3). Here it is no longer 'the Antichrist' that is 
spoken of, but ' the spirit of the Antichrist.' This is evidently a prin- 
ciple; which again does not eiidude, though it would not necessarily 
surest or imply, the idea of a person who would embody this anti- 
christian spirit of denial. 

The passage in the Second Epbtle 19 similar to the second passage 
in the First Epistle. 'Many deceivers are gone forth into the world, 
even tbejr that confess not Jesus Christ as coming in the flesh. This is 
the deceiver and the Antichrist' [v. 7). Here again we have many who 
exhibit the characteristics of Antichrist Each one of them, and also 
the spirit which animates them, may be spoken of as 'the Antichrist;' 
the further idea of an individual who sha)i exhibit this spirit in an extra- 
ordinary manlier being neither necessarily excluded, nor necessarily 
implied. 

The first of the four passages, therefore, will have to interpret the 
other three. And as the inleipretatlon of that passage cannot be deter- 
mined beyond dispute, we must be content to admit that the question 
as to whether the Antichrist of S. John is personal or not cannot be 
answered with certainty. The probability seems to be in favour of an 
affirmative answer. In the passage which inlroduca the subject (1 John 
ii. 18) the Antichrist, of which the Apostle's little children had beard as 
coming, appears to be a person of whom the ' many antichrists' with 
their lying doctrine are the heralds and already existing representatives. 
And it may well be that, having introduced the term with the personal 
signification familiar (o his readers, Ibe Apostle goes on to make other 
uses of it ; in order to warn them that, although the personal Antichrist 
has not yet come, yet his spirit and doctrine are already at work in the 

Nevertheless, we must allow that, if we confine our attention to the 
passages of S. John in which the term occurs, the balance in favour of 
the view that he looked to the coming of a personal Antichrist is far 
from conclusive. This balance, however, whatever Its amount, is con- 
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siderably augmenled when we take a wider range and consider — {a) Tlie 
origin of the doctrine which the Apostle says that his readers had already 
heard respecting Antichrist ; (i) The treatment of the qneation by those 
who followed S. John as teachers in the Church ; {cj Other passages in 
the N. T. which seem to bear upon the questiot^ The discussion of 
this third point is placed hist hecause it involves the second question to 
be inveBligaCed tn this Appendix; — Is the Antichrist of S. John identi- 
cal with S. Paul's ' man ot sin.' 

ia) There can be little doubt Chat thetirigin of the primitive doctrine 
respecting Antichrist is the Boek of Daniel, to which our Lord Himself 
had drawn attention in speaking of the 'abomination of desolation' 
(Matt. xxiv. 15; Dan. ix. 37, xii. 11). The causing the daily ^crilice 
to cease, which was one great element of this desolation, at once brings 
these passages into connexion with the 'little horn' of Dan. viii. 9 — [4, 
the language respecting which seems almost necessarily 10 iinpl/ lui 
individual potenlale. The prophecies respecting the 'king of fierce 
countenance' (viii. 33^15) and 'the lung' who 'shall do according to 
his will' (xi. 36—30) strongly confirm tlis view. And just as it has 
been in individuals that Christians have seen realisations, or at leaM 
types, of Antichrist (Nero, Julian, Mahomet), so it was in an individual 
(Antiochus Epiphanes) that the Jews believed that they saw such. It 
is by no means improbable that S. John himself considered Nero to he 
a type, indeed the great type, of Antichrist. When Nero perished so 
miserably and obscurely in A.D. 68, Romans and Christians alike 
believed that he had only disappeared for a time. Like the Emperor 
Frederick II. in Germany, and Sebastian 'the Regtetted' in Portugal, 
this last representative uf the Caesars was supposed to be still aiive in 
mysterious retirement : some day he would return. Among Christians 
this belief took the form that Nero was to come again as Ihe Antichrist 
(Suet. Nero 40, 56; Tac. Hist. ii. 8). All this will incUne us to believe 
that the Antichrist, of whose fiiture coming ^. John's 'little children' 
had heard, was not a mere principle, hut a person. 

(J) "That Antichrist is one individual man, not a power, not a mere 
ethical spirit, or a political system, not a dynasty, or a succession of 
rulers, was Ihi universai tradition of the early Church." This strong 
statement seems to need a small amount of qualiGcation. The Alex- 
andrian School is not fond of the subject. "Clement makes no mention 
of the Antichrist at all; Oiigen, after his fashion, passes into the region 
of generahiing allegory. The Antichrist, the 'adversary,' is 'false 
doctrine;' the temple of God in which he sits and exalts himself, is the 
written Word; men are to flee, when he comes, to 'the mountains of 
truth' {Horn. xxix. iit Matt.). Gregory of Nyssa [Oral. xi. c. Eanora.) 
follows in the same track." Still the general tendency is all the other 
way. Justin Martyr {Tryphe XXJCII.) says "He whom Daniel foretells 
would nave dominion for a time, and times, and an half, is even already 
nt the door, about to speak blasphemous and dating things against the 
Most High." He speaks of him as 'the man of sin.' Irenieus (v, 
XXV. 1, 3), Tertullian {De Jies. Cam. XXIV., XXv.), Laetantius [Div. 
Iml. VII, xvii.), Cyril of Jerusalem (Calech. XV. ^ ii, 14, i;), and 
others take a similar view, some of them enlarging much upon the 
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subject. Augustine {Di Civ. Dei, XX. xix.) says "SalBji gball be 
loosed, B.Dd by means of that AnlichrisC shall woik with all power in s 
lying but wondeifiil manner." Jtrome affirms (hat Antichrist "is one 
man, in whom Satan shall dwell bodily;" and Theodore! that "the 
Man of Sin, the son of perdition, will make every effort for the seduction 
of the pious, by false miracles, and by force, and by persecution." 
From these and many more passages that might be cited it is quite clear 
that the Church of the first three or four centuries almost universally 
r^arded Antichrist as an individual. The evidence, beginning with 
Justin Martyr in the sub-Apostolic :^, warrants ns in believing that in 
this stream of testimony we have a belief which prevailed in the time of 
the Apostles and was possibly shared by them. Sut as regards this last 
point it is worth remarking how leserved the Apostles seem to have 
been with regard to the interpretation of prophecy. "What the 
Apostles disclosed concerning the future was for the most part disclosed 
by them in private, lo individuals — not committed to writing, not in- 
tended for the edifying of the body of Christ, — and was soon lost" 
{J. H. Newman). 

(c) Besides the varioas passages in N.T. which point to the coming 
of false Christs and false prophets (Matt. xiiv. 5,14; Mark xiii. 11,%%; 
Acts xt ag; 3 Tim. iii. i ; a Pet, ii. i), there are two passages which 
give a detailed description of a great power, hostile to God and His 
people, which is to anse hereafter and nave great success; — Rev. xiii. 
and a Thess. ii. The second of these passages will be considered in the 
discussion of the second question. With regard to the first this much 
may be asserted with something like certainty, (hat the correspondence 
between the 'beast' of Rev. xiii. and the 'little horn' of Dan. vii. is (00 
close (o be accidental. But in consideration of the difficulty of the 
subject and (he great diveisity of opinion it would be rash to affirm 
positively that the 'beast' of the Apocalypse is a person. The corre- 
spondence between the 'beast' and die 'little horn is not so close as to 
compel UB to interpret both images alike. The wiser plan will be to 
leave Rev. niii. out of consideration as neutral, for we cannot be at alt 
1) is identical with Antichrist. 
e belief that Antichrist is an 
individual. 

II. There is a strong preponderance of opinion in favour of the 
view that tht AitHthritt e/S.^aAn is Iht same as the ^at adversary of 
3'. /ii«;(lTbess.ii. 3). 1. Even in the name there is some similarity; 
the Antichrist (0 M^fxpiims) and 'he that opposelb' (i drrtiteJ^Mrei). 
And the idea of being a rival Christ which is included in the name 
Antichrist and is wanting in 'he that opposeth," is supplied in S. Paul's 
description of the great Opponent: forte is a 'man, and he 'setteth 
himself forth as Cod.' 1. Both Apostles stale that their readers had 
previously been instructed about thisfuture adversary. 3. Both declare 
that his coming is preceded by an apostasy of many nominal Christians. 
4- Both connect his coming with the Second Advent of Christ, c. 
Both descrit>e him as a liar and deceiver. 6. S. Paul says that this 
' man of sin exalteth himself i^ainst all (hat is called God.' S.John 
places the spirit of Antichiist ai tlie opposite of the Spirit of Uud. 
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7. S. Paul states lha.t his 'coming is according to the working of Satan.' 
S. John implies thnt he is of the evil one. 8. Both Apostles state that, 
although this great opponent of the truth is still to come, yet his spiritis 
ttbeady at work in the world. With agreement inso tnany and such im- 
portant details before us, we can hardly be mistaken in affirming that the 
two Apostles in their accounts of the trouble in sloie for the Church 
have one and (he same meaning. 

Having answered, therefore, this second question in the affirmative 
we return to the first question with a substantial addition to the evidence. 
It would be most unnatural to understand S. Paul's 'man of lin' as an 
impeisonal principle ; and the widely different inlerprelalions of the 
passage for the most part agree in this, that the great adversary b ■>! 
individual. If, therefore, S. John has the same meaning as S. Paul, 
then the Antichrist of S. John is an individual. 

To sum up: — Although none of the four passages in S. John's Epistles - 
are conclusive, yet the hrst of them (i John ii. iS) inclines us to regard 
Antidirist as a person. This view is confirmed (o) by earlier Jewish 
ideas on the subject, (i) by subsequent Christian ideas from the sub- 
Apostolic age onwards, (c) above all by S, Paul's description of the 
'man of sin.' whose similarity to S. John's Anti^lirist is of a very close 
and remarkable kind. 

For further information on this difficult subject see the articles on 
Antichrist in Smith's I}ictii>aary of tJie BUle {Appeodix), and Dictionary 
«/ CAriilian Biography, with the authorities there quoted ; also four 
lectures on Thi Patristical Idea af Antichrist in J. H. Newman's 
Discuisiem ami Argumtnts. 

C, The Sect of the Cainites. 

The name of this extravagant Gnostic sect varies considerably in 
different autbM* who mention them : Cainistae, Caiani, Caiaani, Cainaei, 
Cainiani, Caini, and possibly other varieties, are found. The Cainites 
were s branch of the Ophites, one of the oldest forms of Gnosticism 
known to us. Other branches of the Ophites known to us through 
Hippolytus are the Naassencs (A'oflii) or "Veneialors of the serpent,' 
the Pfratoi {tcipar at rcpfy) 'Transraarines' or 'Transcendentalists,' 
the ^tthiani or ' Venerators of Seih.' and the Juslinians or followers of 
Justin, a teacher otherwise unknown. Of these the Naassenes, as far 
as name goes, are the same as the Ophites, the one name being Hebrew, 
and the other Greek (Jtfus) in origin, and both meaning 'Serpentists' 
or ' Venerators of Ihe serpent." 

All the Ophite sects make the serpent play a. prominent part in their 
system, and that not out of sheer caprice or extravagance, but as part 
of a reasoned and philosophical system. In common with almost all 
Gnostics they held that matter is radically evil, and that therefore the 
Creator of the material universe cannot be a perfectly good being. The 
Ophites regarded the Creator as in the main an evil being, opposed to 
the Supreme God. From this it followed that Adam in disobeying 
lis Cieator did not fail from a high estate, nor lebelled against the 
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Most High, but delted a hiMtile power and freed himself from its 
thialdom: and the serpent who induced htm to do this, so far from 
being the author of sin and death, was the giver of Itghtund liberty. 
It was through the serpent Ihal the haman race were first made aware 
that the being who created them was not supreme, but thit there were - 
higher than ne; and accordingly the serpent became the symbol of 
imelligence and enlightenment. 

Logically carried out, such a system involved a complete inversion of 
sJl the moral teaching of the Old Testament. All that the Creator of 
the world (who is the God of the Jews) commands, must be disobeyed, 
and all that He forbids must be done. The n^atlve must be struck 
out of the Ten Commandments, and everything that Moses and the 
Prophets denounced must be cultivated as virtues. ' From this monstrous 
consequence of their premises most of the Ophites seem to have recoiled. 
Some modified their premises and made the Creator to be, not an 
utterly evil being, but an inferior power, who through ignorance some- 
times acted in opposition to the Supreme God. Others, while retaining 
the Ophite doctrine that the serpent was a benefeclor and deliverer oi 
mankind in the matter of the temptation of Eve, endeavoured to bring 
this into harmony with Scripture by declaring that he did Ibis service 
as evil ; he wished to do a 
verruled to good ; and what 
Hi out to be man's enlighteoi - 

The Cainites, however, accepted the Ophite premises without qaali- 
fication, and followed them vrithoat shrinking to their legitimate 
conclusion. Matter and the Creator of everything material are utterly 
evil. The revolt of Adam and Eve against their Creator was a 
righteous act, the breaking up of a tyranny. The serpent who su^esled 
and aided Ibis emandpatioo is a good being, as worthy of veneration, 
as the Creator is of abhorrence. The redemption of man begins with 
the first act of disobedience to the Creator. Jesus Christ is not the 
redeemer of the human race. He merely completed what the serpent 
had begun. Indeed some Cainites seem to have identified Jesus with 
the serpent. Others again, with more consistency, seem to have 
maintained that Jesus was an enemy of the truth and deserved to die. 

The moral outcome of such a system has been already indicated, 
and the Cainites are s^d Co have openly accepted it. Everything that 
the God of the Old Testament fortuds must be practised, and cver^ii^. 
that He orders abjured. Cain, the people of Sodom, Esau, Korah, 
Dathan and Abimm, are the characters to be imitated as saints and 
heroes ; and in the New Testament, Judas. These are the true martyrs, 
whom the Creator and His followers have persecuted. About Jodas, 
as about Jesus Christ, they seem not to have been agreed, some main- 
taining (hat he justly caused the death of one who perrerted the truth; 
others, that having higher knowledge than the Eleven, he saw the 
benefits which would follow from the death of Christ, and therefore 
brought it about. These bene£ti, however, were not such as Christians 
commonly Enppow, vu. the deliverance of mankind from the power of the 
serpent, but the fiiui extinclioa of the dominion of the Creator. Ireoaeus 
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{Hatr. I, iwl 1 ) tells us Ihat they had a book caRed the Gospel of Judas. 
In the rent section he states the practical result of these tenets. " They 
say, like Carpocratesi that men cannot be saved until they have gone 
through all kinds of enperience. They maintain also that in everyone 
. of theic sinful and foul actions an ange! attends them and listens to 
them aa they noik audacity and incur pollution. According to the 
nature of (he action they invoke the name of the angel, saying, 'O 
thou angel, I use thy work. O thoa great power, I accomplish thy 
action.' And they declare that this is 'perfect knowrledge,'— fearlessly 
to rush into such actions as it is not right even to name." 

These are developments of those 'depths of Satan' of which S- John 
speaks in the Apocalypse (ii. 34) as a vamUed form of knowledge. 
Icito the fantastic details of the system it is not necessary to enter. 
Suffice lo say, that taking an inverted form of the Old Testament 
narrative as their basis, they et^rafled upon it whatever took their 
fancy iii the Egyptian rites of Isis and Osiris, the Greek mysteries of 
Eleusis, the Phoenician cultui of Adonis, the speculative cosmogony of 
Plato, or the wild oreies of Phrygian Cybcle. Purpura fanni from 
all these sources find place in the patchwork aystem of the Ophite 
Gnostics. Christianity supplied materials for still further accretions, 
and probably acted as a considerable stimulus to the development of 
quch theories. In several of its Protean forms we trace what appear 
to be adaptatioDS of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 

"The first appearance of the Ophite heresy in connexion with 
Christian doctrines," says Dean Mansel (Tht Gnostic Heresies p. 104), 
"can hardly be placed later than the latter part of the first century;" 
which brings us within the limits of S. John's lifelitoe. It is not 
probable that the monstrous system of the Cainiles was formulated as 
early as this. Sut the first beginnings of it were there; and it is by no 
means impossible that i John iii. 10 — 11 was written as a condemnation 
of tJie principles on which the Cainite doctrine was built. Be this as it 
may, the prodigious heresy, although it probably never had very many 
adherents and died out in the third century, is nevertheless very in- 
structive. It shews us to what results the great Gnostic principle, that 
matter is utterly evil, when courageously followed to its logical con- 
sequences, leads. And it therefore helps us lo understand the stem 
and uncompromising severity with which Gnostic principles are con- 
demned, by implication in the Fourth Gospel, and in express terms 
in these Epistles. 

D. The Tkbeb Heavenly Witnesses. 

The outcry which has been made in some quarters against the 
Revisers for omitting the disputed words in i John v. 7, and without a 
hint in the margin that there is any authority for them, is not creditable 
to English scholarship. The veteran scholar Dbllinger expressed his 
iun>rise at Ibis outcry in a conversation with the present writer in July, 
tSSi : and he expressed his amazement and amusement that anyone m 
■hese days should ■write a book in defence of the passage, in a conver- 

lion in September, 1883, The Revisers' action is a very tardy act of 
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justice; and we may hope that, whether their work as a whol« is autho- 
rised or Dot, leave will before lopg be graoted to the cle^ to omit these 
words in TeadiDg i John t. as a Lesson at Morning or Evening Prayer, 
or as the Epistle for the First Sunday after Easter. The insertion of the 
passage in the lir^t instance was quite indefensible, and it is difficult to see 
UfJon what sound principles its retention can be defended. There would 
be no difficulty in treating this case by itself and leaving other dlspnled 
texts to be dealt with hereafter. The passage stands absolutely alone 
(<i) in Che completeness of the evidence against it, [i) in the momentous 
character of the insertion. A summary of the evidence at greater 
Jength than could conveniently be given in a note will convince any un- 
prejudiced person that (as Dr Doliinger observed) nothing in textual 
crilicism is more certain than that the disputed words are spurious. 



(i) TSf External Evidence. 

I. SVM7 (bWk andal KB. omits the pass^e. 
t. Every Gntk cursive MS. tarlUrtkan the fiftunth cenitayotaM 
the passage. 

3. Out of about 150 known cursive MSS. only tvia (No. 16] of the 
15th century and No. 34 of the i6lh century) contain the passage, and 
in them it is a tnanifal translatum /rem a lalt ruension of the Latin 

Erasmus hastily promised that if he could find the words in a single 
Greek MS. he would insert thero in his text ; and on the authority ot 
No. 34 he inserted them in his third edition ; Beiaand Stcphanns in- 
serted [hem also : and hence their presence in all English Versions until 
Che Revised Version of i88r. 

4. STB17 Ancttnt Tanlon of tlw flirt toot oeuttUlM omiCsthe 
passage. 

5. Miiety Versioa earlier than the faurieeHlk eentary, except the 
Latin, omits the passage. 

6. Fo Qreak Ffttbts quotes the passage in any of the numerous dis- 
cussions on the doctrine of the Trinity. Against SabelHanism and 
Aiianism it would have been almost conclusive. 

It h^ been urged that the orthodox Fathers did not quote ti. 7 because 
in conjunction with V. 8 it might be used in the interesCs of Arianism. 
But in that case why did not the Arians quote v. 'j'i Had the^ done 
so, the orthodox would liave replied and shewn the true meaning of 
both verses. Evidently both parties were ignorant of its existence. 

Again, it has been ui^ed that the Greek Synopsis of Holy Scripture 
prbted in some editions of the Greek Fathers, and also the so-called 
Disputation with Arius, "stem to betray an acquaintance with the 
disputed verse." Even if this 'seeming' could be shewn to be a reality, 
(he fact would prove no more than tluC the interpolation existed in a 
Greek as well as a Latin form about the lifth century. Can weseriously 
defend a text which does not even ' seem' to lie known to a single 
Greek Father until Jjo years or more after S. John's death. Could we 
defend a passage as Ctuucer's which was never quoted until the nine- 
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teenth century, and was in no edition of bis works of earlier date than 
that? — And the 'seeming' can not be shewn to be a reality. 

7. No Latin Father tarlier than tht fifth tentury quotes the 
passage. 

It is sometimes staled that Tertullian possibly, and S. Cyprian cer. 
tainly, knew the passage. Even if this were true, it would prove 
nothing for the genuineness of the words against the mass of testimony 
mentioned in the lirst six of these paragraphs. Such a fact would only ■ 
prove that the insertion, which is obviously of Latin oripn, was made 
at H very early dale. But the statement is not true. >' Tertullian and 
Cyprian use language which makes it moially certain that they would 
have quoted these words had they known them " (Westcott and Horl 
VoLll, p. 104). 

Tertidliaa'a words are as follows •.^' De mtosamet,' inqidt. sicut ifist 
de PatHs. Ita connexus Patrii in FiUo, it Fila in ParacUte, ires ifficil 
(ehatraUet allenim ex altere : qui Ires uaum lunl, mm until ; quemodo 
dictum est, ' Bga ef Pater unum tumus,' ad sutslanliae unilattm, mm ad 
nHOieri singuhiritalem. "He veM\, Hi ihall take ef Mine {^lihn triK. 
14), even as He Himself of the Father. Thus the connexion of the 
Father in the Son, and of the Son in the Paraclete, maketh Three that 
cohere ti^ether one from the other : which Three are one Substance, 
not one Person ; as it is said, 1 aitd My Father an one (John x. 30), in 
respect to unity of essence, not 10 singularity of number" \AdD, Fraxean. 

S. Cyprian wrilea thus; Dicit Domirtm, 'Ego et Pater utium 
lumut' ; et ilerum de Patre it Filio et Spiritu Sancto icripium est, 
* Et Ires iinumiunt.' "The Lord saith, I and the Father are one ; and 
again it is written concerning the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, And 
three are am" (Di Unit. Eecl vi.). 

It is very difficult to believe that Tertullian's words contain any allu- 
sion to the disputed passage. The passage in 5. Cyprian seems at first 
sight to look like such an allusion ; nut in all probability he has in his 
mmd the passage which follows the dispnted words; 'the spirit, the 
water, and the blood : and the three agree in one'; the Latin Version 
of which runs, spiritus et aqua el sanguis; et At Ires unum sunt. For 
the Vulgate makes no dlFference between the conclusions of fi'. 7 and 8; 
in both cases the sentence ends with et kilres unum junt. That S. 



e who is familiar with the extent to which the Famen 



the three children with Daniel, strong in faith and victorious in cap- 
tivity, observed the third, sixth, and ninth hour, as it were, for a sacra- 
ment of the Trinity, whidi in the last times had to be maoifested. For 
both the first hour in its prc^rress to the third shews forth the consum- 
mated number of the Tnnity, and also the fourth proceeding to the 
sixth declares another Trinity; and when from the seventh the ninth is 
completed, the perfect Trimly is numbered every (hree hours" (Dom. 
Oral, xxxiv). 
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But perhaps tlie most coDctusive argument in favour of the view that 
Cyprian h alluding to 'the spirit, the water anrt the blood,' and not 
to ' the Three that bear witness in heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Spirit,' is S. Augustine's treatmcnl of the passage in question. 
In all his voluminom writings there is no Irate of the clause adcut the 
Three Heavenly Pfilnesses; but about 'the spirit, the water and the 
blood' he writes thus ; — "Which three things if we look at as they are 
in themselves, thejr are in substance several and distinct, and not one. 
But if we will inquire into the tbings signilied by these, there not 
unreasonably comes into our thoughts the Trinity itself, which is the one, 
only, true, supreme Cod, Father, and Son and Holy Spirit, of whom it 
could most troly be said, TAire are Three Wilnasei, and the Three art 
Oni. So that by the Icrro 'spirit' we should understand God the 
Father to be signified ; as indeed it was concerning the worshipping of 
Him that the Lord was speaking, when He said, God is spirit. By the 
term ' blood, ' the Son ; because /^^ Word was viade jlesh. And hy the 
term 'water,' the Holy Spirit; as, when Jesus spake of the water which 
He would give to them that thlrat, the' Evangelist saith, But this said 
He of the Spirit, which they that believed on Him were to receive. More- 
over, that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are witnesses, who that 
believes the Gospel can doubt, when the Son saith. / am one that bear 
witness of Myself, and the Fatlier that sent Ml, He beareth witness of Met 
Where, though the Holy Spirit is not mentioned, yet He is rot to be 
thought separated from them " (Contra Maxim. II. xxii. 3). Is il credible 
that S. Augustine would go to S. John's Gospel to prove that the Father 
and the Son might be called witnesses if in the veiy passage which be is 
explaining they were called such? His explanation becomes fetuous if 
the disputed words are genuine. A minute point of some significance 
is worth remarking, that in these passages both S. Cyprian and 5. 
Augustine invariably write 'the Son,' not 'the Word, which is the 
expression used in the disputed passage. 

Facuniius of Hermiana in his Defense of the "Three Chapters" 
(c. A.i>. sjo) eiphiins i John v. S in the same manner as S' Augustine, 
quoting the verse several times and evidently knowing nothing of v. 7. 
This shews that late in the sixth century the passage was not generally 
known even in North Africa. Moreover he quotes the passage of S. 
Cyprian as authority for this mystical interpretalion of v. 8. This 
shews how (300 years after he wrote) S. Cyprian was still understood 
by a Bishop of his own Church, even after tlie interpolation bad been 
made. Attempts have been made to weaken the evidence of Facundus 
by asserting that Fulgentius, who is a little earlier in date, understood 
Cyprian to be referring to v. 7, not to v. 8. It is by no means certain 
that this is the meaning of Fulgentius ; and, even if it is, it proves no 
more than that in the sixth centuiy, as in the nineteenth, there were 
some persons who believed that Cyprian alludes to i John v. 7. 
Even it such persoia were right, it would only shew that this corruption, 
like many other corruptions of the text, was in existence in the third 
century. 

This may suffice to shew that the passage in Cyprian probably 
refers to 1 John v. 8 and gives no support to v. 7. And thi; protubility 
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becomes somethine like a certainty when we condder the extreme un* 
likelihood of his knowing a text which was wboll; unknown In S. 
Hiluy, S. Ambrose, and S. Augustine; which is absent from the eailieit 
MSS. of the Vulgate (and consequently was not known to Jeiome); aikd 
which is not found in Leo I.* 

The anonymous treatise On XeiafUsm (which begins with a fierce 
attack on Ihe view of S. Cyprian that heretics ought to be rebaptiied, 
and was therefore probably wrilleo before the roaityrdom of the bishop) 
twice quolea the passage (iv. and lix-), and in each case Hays nothing 
about the Three bearing witness in heaven, but mentions only the spirit, 
the water, and Ihe blood. " This confirms the belief that the words were 
hot found in the Latin Version in use in north Africa at that time. 

Lastly, the letter of Leo the Great to Flavianus in B.C. 449, shortly 
before the Council of Chalcedon, "supplies positive evidence to the 
»ame effect for the Roman text by quoting iw. ^—& without the inserted 
words" (Weslcott and Hort Vol. II. p. 104). 

Therefore the statement, that No Latin FalAir tarlier than the fifth 
tenluty quota tie passage, is Sliiclly correct. The words in quesboa 
first occur in some Latin controver^al writings towards the end of the 
fifth century, but are not often quoted until the eleventh. The insertion 
appears to have originated in North Africa, which at the close of the 
fifth century was suffering from B cruel persecution under the Arian 
Vandals, llie words are quoted in part in two of the works attributed 
to Vigilius of Thapsus, and a little later in one by Fulgentius of 
Ruspe. They are also quoted in a confession of faith drawn up by 
Eugcriius, Bishop of Carthage, and presented to Hunneric c. A.i). 4S4. 
But it is wotth notmg that in these first appearances of the text the 
wording of it varies 1 Ihe form has not yet become set. The Frologus 
Galtalus to the_ Catholic Epistles, bisely written in the name of Jerome, 
blames the Latin translators of the Epistle for omittii^ Fattii et FilH it 
Sfirilia latimenium. But not until some centuries later ate the inserted 
words often cited even by Latin writers. Bede, the representative 
scholar of Western Christendom in the eighth centnry, omits all notice 
of them in his commenlary, and probably did not know them ; he com- 
ments on every other verse in the chapter. 

The external evidence against them could not well be much stronger. 
If S. John had written the words, who would wish to expel such con- 
cluuve testimony to the doctrine of the Trinity from Scripture? If 
anyone had wished to do so, bow could he have kept the words out of 
every MS. and every Version for four centuries? And had he succeeded 
in doing this, how could they have been recovered? 

In short, we may use in this case the argument which Tettullian 
uses with such force in reference to (he Christian faith. " Is it credible 
that so many and such important authorities should have strayed into 
■ - ' '' - iny?" Ecquid verisimilt at ut lei tt fantae 
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(ii) iKtenuU EviditKt, 
s said, that, although the extemal evidence is no 
doubt eiiceedingly strong, yet it is not the whole of Ihe case. The 
internal evidence also must be considered, and that tells very powei- 
fiiUy the other way. Let us admit for the sake of argument that the 
internal evidence is very strongly in fa.vour of the genuineness of the 
disputed words. Let us assume that tbe passage, though making 
sense without the words (as is indisputably the case), makes lat better 
sense with the words. I^et us suppose that the sense of the passage 
when thus enlaiged is so superior to the shorter form of it, that it 
would be incredible that anyone to whom the longer form had occurred 
would ever write the shorter one. Can all this prove, in the teeth of 
abundant evidence to the contrary, that the longer and vastly superior 
passage was written, and not the shorter and' inferior one? If twenty 
reporters quite independently represent an orator as having altered a 
very tame and clumsy sentence, wMch the iaseition of acouple of short 
clauses would make smooth and far moie telling, would this fact con- 
vince us that the orator must have spoken the two clauses, and that 
|r reporters had all accidentally left just these two clauses out? 
act that in a few out of many editions of the orator's collected 
speeches, published many years after his death, these two clauses were 
found, but not always in exactly the same words, would hardly 
strengthen our belief that they were actually uttered at the lime. No 
amount of internal probability, supplemented by subsequent evidence 
of this kind, ought to shake our confidence in the reports of the twenty 
writers who took down the speaker's words at Ihe moment. Where 
the ejctemil evidence is ample, karmonioia,. and cndiiU, considerations 
of internal evidence are out of place. If the authorities which omit 
the words in question bad uoited iii representing S. John as having 
written nonsense or blasphemy, then, m spite of theii number and 
weight and unanimity, we should rsfiise to believe them. But here no 
such donbts aie possible; and the abundance and coherence of the 
extemal evidence tell us that the internal evidence, whatever its testi- 
mony, cannot be allowed any weight. 

And here it is very important to bear in mind an obvious but not 
always remembered truth. Although internal evidence by itself may 
be sufficient to decide what an author did not write, it can never by 
itself be sufBcient to decide wbat he did write. Without any extemal 
evidence we may be certain that S.John did not write 'The Word 
cannot come in the flesh;' but without extemal evidence we cannot 
know what he did write. And if the extemal evidence amply testifies 
that he wrote 'The Word became flesh,' it is absurd to try and ascer- 
tain from the internal evidence what (in our judgment] he must have 
written. So also in the present case it is absurd to say that the internal 
evidence (even if aJlogether in &vout of the disputed words) can prove 
that S. John wrote the words. 

'ITie case has been discussed on this bads for the sake of argument 
and to meet the extraordinary opinion that the internal evidence is in 

S.JOHN(EP.) ^ 



nowhere speaks of 'the ^o/Air' and.' Ihe fVarti' t<wether. 
I 'God' and 'the (K»rf'(Iobni i,*, 13, 14! Rev.iix.ij), 
r' and 'the Sm' (1 John ii 11, 13, 34, &c. &C.), John 
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favoni of Ihe ioserteil words. But as a matter of fact internal consi- 
derations require us to expel the clauses in question almost as imperA- 
lively as does the testimony of MSS., Versions, and Fathers. 

I. The inserted words break the sense. In v. 6 we have the water, 
(he hl6od, and the spirit mentioned; and they aie cecapitulnted in 
S. John's manner in v. 8. The spurious words in p. 7 make an awk- 
ward parenthesis, in order to avoid which, v, 7 is sometimes inserted 
./(«-»!. 

1. S.John nowhere s[ 
He either says 'C"" —' 

or 'the Falher' : . ,_ _, _.,_,._,, „. 

i. r4 is no exception; '^her' in that passage has no arlicle in the 
Greek, and should not have a capital letter in English. S. John never 
uses xar^i for Ihe Father without the article; and the meaning of the 
clause is 'the glory as of an only son on a mission from a lather.' 
Contrast, as milking S.John's nsage, John i. r with i. iS. 

3. Neither in his Gospel, nor in the First Epistle, does S. John ose 
the theological term 'the Word' in the body of the work : in both cases 
this expression, which is peculiar to himself in N.T., is confined to the 
Prologue or Introduction. 

4. The inserted words are in the theological language of a later age. 
No Apostle or Evangelist writes in this sharp, clear cut style respecting 
the Persons in the Trinity. The passage is absolutely without anything 
approaching to a parallel in N.T. l7 they were original, they would 
turow the gravest iloubt upon the Apostolic authorship of the Epistle. 
As Haupt observes, " No one can deny that in the whole compass of 
Holy Writ there is no passage even approaching the dogmatic precision 
with which, in a manner a(>plOKimBting to the later ecclesiastical deli- 
nilions, this one asserts ths immanent Trinity. Such a verse could not 
have been omitted by inadvertence ; for even supposing such a thing 
possible in a text of sach moment, the absence of the words ir ri-ni 
of V, 8 would still be inexplicable. Ttie omission must then have been 
intentional, and due to the hand of a heretic. But would such an act 
have remained uncondemned? And were all oui MSS. produced by 
heretics or framed from heretical copies?" 

5. The incarnate Son bears witness to man; and the Spirit given at 
Pentecost bears witness Co man ; and through the Son, and the Spirit, 
and His messengers in Old and New Testament, the Father bears 
witness to man; — respecting the Sonship and Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
But in what sense can the Three Divine Persons be said to bear witness 
ui /leaven ! Is there not something almost irreverent in making Them 
the counterpart of the triple witness on earth ? And for whose benefit 
is Che witness in heaven given ? Do the angels need it ? And if they 
do, what has this to do with Ihe context? Nor can we avoid this 
difficulty by sayii^ that the Three an in heaven, but Bear wilness on 
earth. It is expressly stated that (he Three jrar miiruss at heaven, 
while three ether witnesses do so on earth. 

6. The addition 'and these Three are one,' though exactly what 
was required by the interpolators for controversial purposes, is exactly 
what is not lequired here by the context. What is required is, not 
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that tbe Three Witnesses should in essence be only One, which would 
nduce the value of tbe testimony; but that the Thiee should afree, 
which would tnhatue the value of the tesCimon;. 

On (bis part of the evidence the woids of F. D. Maurice respecting 
the passage are worth considering. "If it was genuine, we should m 
bound Id coDsi<3ei seriously what it meant, however much its introduc- 
tion in this place might puzzle us, however strange its phraseology might 
appear to us. Those who dwell with awe upon the Name into which 
Ihey have been tnptjied ; those who believe that all the hooks of the 
Bible,andSl Johns writings more than all the rest, teveal it to u5( those 
who coimect it with Chtisiian Ethics, as I have done; mi^l wonder 
that an Apostle should make a formal announcement of this Name in a 
parenthesis, and in connexion with such a phrase as bearing record, 
one admirably suited to describe the intercourse of God with us, but 
quite uDsuitable, one would have thought, as an expression of His 
absolute and eternal being. Still, if it was really one of St John's 
utterances, we should listen to it in reverence, and only attribute these 
difficulties to our own blindness. As we have the best possible reasons 
for supposing it is not his, but merely the gloss of some commentator, 
which crept into the text, and was accepted by advocates eager to 
confute adversaries, less careful about the truth they were themselves 
fighting for,^we may thankfully dismiss it" {Epistta of St yehi% 
pp. 3J6, 377). 

We have, therefore, good grounds for saying that the internal 
evidence, no less than the external, requires ub to banish these words 
from the test. They are evidence of the form which Trinitarian doc- 
trine assumed in North Alrica in the fifth century, and possibly at an 
eailiei date. The^ are an old gloss on the words of S. Joho ; valuable 
as a specimen of interpretation, but without the smallest claim to be 
considered original. Had they not found a place in the Texhts Ruipttis, 
few people not bound (as Roman Catholics are) to accept (he later edi- 
tions of the Vulgate without question, would have dreamed of defending 
them. Had tbe translators of 1611 omitted them, no one (with the 
evidence, which we now possess, t^fore him) would ever have dreamed 
of inserting them. In Greek texts the words were first printed in the 
Complutensian edition of A.D. 1514. Erasmus in his first two editions 
(rgio and 1518) omitted them ; but having given his unhappy promise to 
insert them if they could be found in any Oreek MS., he printed ihem 
in his third edition (155*), on the authority of the worthless Codei 
Britannicus (No. 34). Stephanus and Beza inserted them also : and thus 
they obtained a place in the universally used Talus Jiecepius. Luther 
never admitted laem to his translation, and in the first edition of bis 
comnientaiy declared them to be spurious ; but in the second edition he 
followed the third edition of Erasmus and admitted the words. They 
first appear in translations published in Switzerland without Luther's 
name, as in flie Ziirich edition of Froschover (ts»9)- They were at 
first commonly printed either in different type or in brackets. The 
^sle edition of Biyllinger (1551) was one of the first to omit the 
brackets. Perhaps (be last edition which omitted the words in the 
German Version u the quarto of Zach. Schurer (1610). Among English 
14—2 
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Versions the Revised of 1881 has the honour of being the first to omit 
them. Tyndale in his first edition (1595) printed them as genuine, in 
his second {1J3+) and third (ijjs) he placed them in brackets, in the 
second edition with a, difference of type. Cranmer (1539) follows 
Tjndale'a second edition. Bat in the Genevan (i5S7) the di^rence of 
trpe and the brackets disappear, and are not restored in the Authorised 
Version (i6ii). 

The following bj no means cotnplete list of scholars who have pro- 
nonnced against the passage wiH be of interest. After Richard Simon 
had led the way in this direction towaids the close of the seventeenth 
century he Was followed in the eighteenth by Bentley, Cluke, Emlyn, 
Gibbon, Hciel, Matlhaei, Michaelis, Sir Isaac Newton, Porson, Semler, 
and Wetslein. In the nineteenth century we have, among others, Alei- 
andef, Alford, J. H. Blunt, Davidson, Dbllinger. DOsteidiecic, F. W. 
Fairar, Field, Haddan, Hammond, Haupt, Hon, Hutber, Lachmann, 
Lightfoot, Maish, F. D. Maurice, McClellan, Meytick, Oltramare, 
Renan, Sanday, Schaff, Scrivener, Scholi, Tischendoif, Tregelles, 
Turton, Weiss, Weiisacker, Westcolt, De Welte, Wordsworth, and 
the Revisers. Even the most conservative textual critics ba^e aban- 
doned the defence of this text. 
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E. John the PREsarrER ok thb Eldek. 

For some time past tbe writer of this Appendix has beea disposed 
to doubt the existence of any such person as John the Elder as a 
contemporaiy of S. John the Apostle at Ephesus. It was, therefore, 
with much satisfaction that he found that Professor SalinoD in the 
article Oo JMUnM Pt«Bbyter in the Diclionary of Christian Bic^c^ky, 
Vol. III. pp. 308 — 401, and Canon Farrar in The Early Days of 
ChrisHanit^, Vol. II. pp. 553 — 581, take a similar view. Dr Salmons 
conclusion IS this; "While we are willing to receive the hypothesis of 
two Johns, if it will help to explain any difficulty, we do not think 
the evidence for it enough to make us regard it as a proved historical 
fact. And we frankly own that if it were not for deference lo belter 
judges, we shguld unite with Keim in relegating, though in a different 
way, this ' Doppel^inget ' of the apostle to the region of ghostland." 
Dr Farrar, wim more confidence, concludes thus; "A credulous spirit 
of innovation is welcome to believe and to proclaim that any or all 
of S. John's writings were written by 'John the Presbyter.' They 
were; but 'John the Presbyter' is none other than John the Apostle." 
Professor Milligan, Riggenbach, and Zahn are of a similar opinion, 

and beli( — ■■■-■ ■'--■- ■ -— -' - ' '- ■'- - ' ■' "-■■■ 

Ireuble tc 

TTie question mainly depends npon a quotation fhrai Papias and 
the interpretation of it ijy Eusebius, who quotes iL Papias is stating 
how he obtained his information. *' If on any occasion any one who 
had been a follower of the Elders came, I used to inquire about the 
discourses of the Elders — what Andrew or Peter said, or Philip, or 
Thomas or James, or John or Matthew, or any of the Lord's disciples; 
and what Ajistion and the Elder John, the disciples of the Lord, jaj'," 

Certainly tbe meaning which (his at first sight conveys is the one 
which Eusebius adopts; that Papias here gives tis two Johns, the Apostle 
and the Elder. But closer study of the passage raises a doubt whether 
this is correct. With regard to most of tbe disciples of the Lord 
Papias could only get second-hand information ; he could learn what 



idjoh 



each said {ftuft) in days long since gone by. But there 
disciples still living at the time when Papias wrote, Aristion 
and about these he had contemporary and perhaps personal luioi ^. 
he knows what Ibey say (X^oiwi). Of one of these, John, he had 
knowledge of both kinds; reports of what be Said long ago in the days 
when Philip, and Thomas, and Matthew were living, and knowledge 
of what be says now at the time when Papias writes. If this he the 
meaning intended, we may admit that it is rather clumsily expressed ; 
but that will not surprise us in a writer, who (as Eusebius tells us) 
was "of very mean intellectual power, as one may state on the evidence 
of his own dissertations. " The title ' Elder ' cots both ways, and tells 
^ Renan, Z-'Anttckritt, p- nxiiL On the whole, however, Reuan li disposed (o 
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fm and against eittier interpretation. It may be ui^;ed tbat 'the Elder' 
before the second 'John ' seems to be intended to lEslinguish him from 
the Apostle. To which it may be replied, that it may quite as probably 
have been added in order to iiiaUify him with the Apostle, eeeine that 
throughout the passage, Andrew, Philip, Peter, &c. are called 'Elders' 
and not Apostles, May not ' the Elder ' be prefixed to John to dis- 
tinguish him from Arislion, who was not an Apostle? In any case 
the fiiBt John is called 'elder' and 'disdple of the Lord;' and the 
second Tohn is called 'elder' and 'disciple of the Lord.' So that the 
view of Eusebius, which primd JdcU appears to be natural, turns out 
upon eiamioation to be by no means certain, and perhaps oot even 
ihe more probable of the two. 

But other people besides Eusebius studied Fapias. What was th^ 
view? Among the predecessors of Eusebius none is more important 
than InuMoa, who made much uie of Papias's work, and Independently 
of it knew a great deal about Ephetus and S. John; and he makes no 
mention of any second John, l^iis fact at oact throws the balance 
aeainst the Kusebian interpretation of Papias. Polycrataa, Bishop of 
Ephesus, would be likely to know tlie work of Papias ; and certainly , 
knew a great deal alx>ut S. John and his later contemporaries. In the 
letter which he wrote to Victor, Bishop of Eome, on the Paschal 
Controversy he proudly enumerates the 'great lights,' who have fcllen 
asleep and lie buried at Ephesus, Smyrna, Hicrapolis, Loodicea, 
and Sardts, a^ authorities in favour of the QuattodeciiDan usage, 
Among these the Presbyter John is not named. At Ephesus there are 
the graves of 'John who rested on the Lord's bosom' and of the 
martyred Folycarp, But no tomb of a second John is mentioned. And 
would not the reputed author of two canonical Epistles and possibly of 
[he Apocalypse nave found a place in such a list, had such a person 
existed distinct from the Apostle? Whether Dtonyitus of JUaxandila 
knew Papias or not we carmot tel! ; but he had heard of two tombs at 
Ephesus, each bearing the name of John. And yet he evidently knows 
nothing of the Presbyter John. For while contending that the John 
who wrote the Apocalypse cannot be the Apostle, he says that it 
is quite uncertain who this John is, and su^esls as a possibility 'John 
whose surname was Mark,' the atlendunt of Paul and Bar^iabas [Acts 
xii. 35, xiii. j). The fragments of LenduB, writings of unknown date, 
but probably earlier than Dionysius, contain many traditions respecting 
S. John the Apostle, but nothing respecting any other John. The 
fragments axe sufficient to render it practically certain that the compiler 
of 5ie stories whidi they contain knew no second John. 

It would seem therefore that the predecessors of Eusebius, whether 
they had read Papias or not, agreed in believing in only one John, viz. 
the Apostle. Therefore those of them who had read Fapias (and Ire- 
naeos certairdy had done so) must either have understood him to mean 
only one John, or must have ignored as untrue his statement respecting 

Indeed Eusebius himself would seem at one time to have held the 
same view. In his Chronuon (Schoene, p. 161) he states that Papias 
and FcJycarp (to whom Jerome adds Ignatius) were disciples of John 
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the Divine and ApoMle. That Pspias was the disciple of another John, 
is a Utei theory of his, adopted [as there is good reason for believing) 
in order to discredit the Apocalypse. Eaaebius wis greatly opposed to 
the millenarian theories nhich some people spun out of the Apocalypse; 
and in order to attack them the belter he wished to shew that the Apo- 
calypse was not the work of the Apostle. But the Apocalypse claims 
to be written by John. Therefore there mnst have been some other 

Sin who wrote it. And as evidence of this other John he quotes 
pias, whose language is so obscnre that we cannot be certain whe- 
ther he means one John or two. 

The two tombs at Ephesus, each said to have borne the name of 
John, need not disturb us much. Polycrates, writing on the spot 
within a hundred years of the Apostle's death, seems to know nothing 
of a second tomb. Dionysius, writing a century and a half after his death 
and fit away from Ephesus, has heard of two monuments, but (much 
as it would have suited his theory to do so) he does not venture to 
assert that they were the tombs of two Johns. Jerome, writing still 
later and still iarthcr away from the spot, says that a second tomb is 
shewn at Ephesus as that of John the Presbyter, and that "some think 
that (hey are two monuments of the same John, viz. the Evangelist" 
— lumnuUi putant duai memr'riai ejusdan yghannii evangelislat tsst 
[De Fir. Illmt. ii.). The probabilities are that these people were 
right ^Iher there were rival 'sites (a very common thing in topo- 
graphy), each claiming to be the grave of the Apostle; or there were 
two monuments commemorating two different things, e.g. the place of 
his death and the place of his biuiah Very possibly they were churches 
(Zahn, Acta yohannis, cliiv.). 

The evidence, therefore, of the existence of this perplexing Presbyter 
is of a somewhat shadowy kind. It amounts simply to the statement 
of Papias, as interpreted by Eusebius, and the two monuments. But 
the Eusebian inteiptelation is not by any means certainly correct, and 
the two monuments do not by any means necessarily imply two Johns. 
Moreover, Eusebius himself was not always of the same opinion, 
making Papias sometimes the disciple of the Apostle, sometimes the 
disciple of the supposed Presbyter. And in this inconsistency he is 
followed by Jerome. Assume the Eusebian interpretation to be cor- 
rect, and it will then be very difficult mdeed to explain how it is that 
Irenaeus and Polycrates know nothing of this second John, and how 
even Dionysius does seem to have heard of him. Assume that Euse- 
bius was mistaken, and that Papias mentions the Apostle twice over, 
and then all runs smoothly. 

Does this hypothetical Presbyter explain a single difficulty? If so, 
let us retain him as a reasonable hypothesis. But if, as seems to be the 
case, be causes a great deal of difficulty and explains nothing that 
cannot be quite welleiplained without him, then let him be surrendered 
as a superfluous conjecture. Ptrsonae nun sunt muUiplicaitdae. We 
may heartily welcome the wish of Zahn [.Acta Johannis, p. cliv.) that 
the publication of the fragments of Leucius will "give the coup de grace 
to the erudite myth created by Eusebius about 'the Presbyter John.' 
The latter has quite long enough shared in the lot of the nndying 
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Apostle. H»d (lii« doublet of the Apostle ever existed, he could not 
luve railed Eo sppeir in Leucins: and in his pa^es the Apostle of 
Ephesui could never have been called simply John, if he had luul at his 
^e a second disdpie of Jesua of this name. We, therefore, gjve up 
the second John ai unhistoricat. 
It would seem ai If ' Pimhjtet John,' was destined to plague and 

Krplei historians. A spectral personage of this name troubles, as we 
ve seen, the histoiy of the Chuich of Ephesus. Another equally 
mysterious personage of the same name confconts us in the history ol 
Europe in the twdfth century; when the West wee cheered with the 
news that a m^hly Priest -King called Presbyter Johannes had arisen 
in the East, and restored victory to the Christiaik canse in the contest 
with the Saracens. For this eitraordicaiy story, which appears first 
perhaps in Otto of Freisingen, see Baring Gould's Myths oflht Middli 
Aga, p. 31. Probably in this case an unfamiliar oriental name was 
corrupted into a familiar name which happened to sound something 
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"It is it^mUticommrndtoo highly this ixciilattserwt" — Guardian. 

*' Th4 modaly if the general fille of this series has, vie bitiene, ltd 
many to mistinderslaitd its.characler and underrate its valve. The books 
art well suited for study in the upper forms of our best sekools, but not 
the less are tkey adapted lo the wants of all Bible students ■who are not 
specialists. We doubt, indeed, whether any of the numerous popular 
commentaries recetil/y issued in this country ttiill be found more service- 
- able for general itw.'— Academy. 

" One of the most popular and useful literary enterprises of the 
nineleenth century." — Baptist Magazine. 

" Of great value. The whole serin of comments firr schools is highly 
esteemed by students capable of forming a judgment. The books are 
scholarly without being pretentious : and ittformation is so given as to he 
easily understood,"— Swoid and Trowel. 

" 71U value of the wori as an aid to Biblical study, not merely in 
schools tut among people of all classes who are desirous to have intelligent 
knowledge of the Scriptures, cannot easily be over-estimated" — The 
Scotsman. 



Tha Book or Jndgat. J. J. Lias, M.A. " His introduction is clear 
and concise, full of the infoimBtion which young students require^ and 
indicating the Unes on wiiich the various problems su^ested by the 
Book of Judges may be solved." — Baptist Maganine, 

1 Bunoel, by A. F. Kikkfatsick. "Remembering the interest 
with which we read the Books of the Kingdom when they were appointed 
as a subject for school work in our boyhood, we have looked with some 
eageraess into Mr Kirkpatrick's volume, which contains the £ist instal- 
ment of them. We are struck with the great improvement in character, 
and variety in Che materials, with which schools are now supplied. A 
clear map inserted in each volume, notes suiting the convenience of the 
scholar and the difficulty of the passage, and not merely dictated by the 
lancy of the commentator, were luxuries which a quarter of a century 
ago the Biblical student couid cot buy. "^Church Quarterly Review. 

"To the valuable series of Scriptural expositions and elemenlaiy 
commentaries which is being issued at the Cambridge University Fiess, 
under the title 'The Camuidge Bible for Schoou,' has been added 
Tba Tint Book of Sajanel by the Rev. A. F. Kirkfatrick. Like 
pther volumes of the series, it conlains B caieiiilly written historical and 
critical introduction, while the text is profusely illustrated and explained 
by notes."— Tie Scotsman. 
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H. If ""I"' A. F. KiRKPATRiCK, M.A. "Small u this woik is 
in mETe dimensions, it is every way the beat on its sabject and for its 
porpose that we know of. The opening sections at once piove die 
thorough competence of the writer for dealing with questions of criti- 
cism in an esmest, faithful and devout spiril ; and the appendices discuss 
a few special difficollies with a full knowledge of the data, and a judicial 
reserve, which contikst most favourably wilb the supeificial dwmatism 
which has too often made the exegesis of the Old Teitunent a held for 
the play of unlimited paradox and the ostentation of personal iofalli- 
Inlity. The notes are always clear and suggestive; never triSing or 
irrelevant; and they everywhere demonslraie the great difference in 
value between the work of a commentator who is also a Hebraist, and 
thai of one who has to depend for bis Hebrew upon secondhand 
sources. " — A cademy, 

"The Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick has now completed his commentary 
on the two books of Samuel. This second volume, like the first, IS 
furnished with a scholarly and carefully prepared critical and historical 
introduction, and the notes supply everything necessary to enable the 
meiely English scholar-— so far as is possible for one ignorant of the 
original language — to gather np the precise meaning of the text. Even 
Hebrew scholara may consult this small volume with profit. " — ScBltm<ai. 

I. nsgl Mid BpllwlaiiB. "With great heartiness we commend 
these most valuable little commentaries. We had rather purchase 
these Ihaii nine out of ten of the big blown Bp expositions. Quality is 
&u better than quantity, and we have it bere. — Sword and Trpnrtl. 

I. Elngl. "This is really admirably well done, and from first to 
last there is nothing but commendation lo give to such honest work." — 
BoakseUer. 

n. King*. "The Introduction is scholarly and wholly admirable, 
while the notes must be of incalculable value to students." — Glasgow 
Hirald. 

"It is equipped with a valnable introduction and commentary, and 
makes an admirable text hook for Bible-cla&ses." — Scelsman. 

" It would be difficult to find a commentary better suited for general 
use. " — Acadttny. 

Til* Book fit Joh. "Able and scholarly as the Introduction is, it is 
lar surpassed by the detailed ex^esis of the book. In this Or Davidson's 
strength is at its greatest. His linguistic knowledge, his artistic habit, 
his scientific insight, and his literary power have full scope when he 
comestoexegesis. ...The book is worthy of the reputation of Dr Davidson; 
it represents the results of many yeaia of labour, and it will greatly help 
to the right understanding of one of the greatest works in the literature 
ot the worid."— 7»i Spectator. 

" In the course of a long introduction, Dr DAVIDSON has presented 
Its with a very able and very interesting criticism of this wonderful 
book. Its contents, the nature of its compo^tion, its idea and purpose, 
its inlegtily, and its age are al! exhaustively treated of.. ..We have not 
space to examine fully the text and notes before us, bat we can, and do 
heartily, recommend the book, not only for the upper forms in schools, 
but to Bible students and teachers generally. As we wrote of a previous 
tolume in the same series, tliis one leaves nothing to be desired. Ttie 
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noles are full and BH^cstive, without beii^ too long, and, in itself, the 
introduclionfoima a v^uable addition to modern Bible litecahire." — The 
Educational Timts. 

"Already we have freqneatly called attention to this exceedingly 
valuable work as its volames have successively appeared. But we have 
never done so with greater pleasure, very seldom with so great pleasure, 
a; we now refer to the last published volume, that on the Book Of Joti, 
by Dr Davidson, of Edinburgh.... We cordially commend the volume to 
all our readers. The least instructed will understand and enjoy it ; 
and mature scholars viill learn from it." — MttkodisI Ricorda'. 

Job — HOWB. " It is difficult to commend too highly this eicellent 
teries, the volumes of which are now becoming numerous. The two 
books before us, small as they are in size, comprise almost everything 
that the young student can reasonably expect to find in the way of helps 
towards such general knowledge of their subjects as may be gained 
without an attempt to grapple with the Hebrew ', and even the learned 
scholar can hardly read without interest and benefit the vety able intro- 
ductory matter which both these commentators have prefixed to their 
volumes. It is not too much to say that these works have brought 
within the readi of the ordinary reader resources which were imtil 
lately quite unknown for understanding some of the most difficult and 
obscure portions of Old Testament literature." — Guardian. 

EoeI«ilut«B; or, tli«R«ftclur. — "Of the Notes, it is suffici«tt to 
say that they are in eveiy resptct worthy otDr Plumptke's high repu- 
tation as a scholar and a critic, being at once learned, sensible, and 
practical. ... An appendix, in which it is clearly proved that the 
author of Ecdesiasta anticipated Shakspeare and Tennyson in some 
of their finest thoughts and reflections, will be read with interest by 
students both of Hebrew and of English literature. Commentaries arc 
seldom attractive reading. This little volume is a notable eiception. " — 
The Scdtsmiat. 

" In short, (his little book is of far greater value than most of the 
larger and more elaborate commentaries on this Scripture. Indispens- 
able to the scholar, it will render real and [ai^ help to all who have to 
expound the dramatic utterances of The Prs&cAar whether in the Church 
or in the School"— TS* Exfosilor. 

"Tbe 'ideal bit^rapby' of the author is one of the most exquisite 
and fascinating pieces ot writing we have met with, and, granting its 
starting-point, throws wonderful light on many problems connected with 
the book. The notes illustrating the text are liill of delicate criticism, 
fine glowing insight, and apt historical allusion. An abler volume 
than Professor Plumptre's we could not desire."— ife/rfj/ Magaaiu. 

Jeremiah, by A. W. StreaNE. "The arrangement of the book is 
well treated on pp. xxi., 396, and the question of Baruch's relations 
with its composition on pp. ixvii., ixxiv., 317. The illustrations from 



e good and plentiful, as indeed they are in other volumi 
series.' — Church Quarterlf Review, April, 1881. 

"Mr STRKANB'sJnemUli consists ofa series of admirable and well- 
nigh exhaustive notes on the text, with introduction and appendices, 
drawing the life, times, and character of the prophet, the style, content!. 
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and arrangement of hit prophecies, the traditions relating to Jeremiali, 
meant as a tyfie of Cnrist (a most remarliable chapter), and other 
prophecies lelating to Jeremiah." — TA4 Engiiih Churchman and Clerual 

Obadlali and Jonab. "This oamber of the admirable series of 
Scriptural expositions issued by the Syndics of the Canjiridge Uni- 
versity Press is well up to the mark. The numerous notes are 
excellent. No diilicully is shirked, and much light is thrown on the 
contents both of Obadish and Jonah. Scholars and students of to-day 
are to be congratulated on having so lai^ an amount of information on 
Biblical subjects, so clearly and ably put logelher, placed within their 
teach in sucb sniall bulk. To all Biblical sludeols the series will be 
acceptable, and for the use of Sabbath-school teachers will prove 
invaluable. "—jVw^A British Daily Mail. 

" It is a very useful and sensible exposition of these two Minor 
Prophets, and deals veiy thoroughly and honestly with the immense 
diJliciilties of the later-named of the two, from the orthodox point of 
view." — Expeator. 

" Hassal and Zsobarlah. This Interesting little volume is of great 
value. It is one of the beat Imoks in that well-known series of 
scholarly and popular commentaries, ' the Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges' of which Dean Perowne is the General Editor. In the 
expositions of Archdeacon Perowne we are always sure to notice 
learning, ability, judgment and reverence .... The notes are terse 
and pointed, but full and T^vakAs." ^Churchman. 

" The OoqMl aaooTdlrig to 8t Matthew, by the Rev. A. Cark. The 
introduction is able, scholarly, and eminently practical, as it bears 
on the authorship and contents of the Gospel, and the original form 
in wliich it is supposed to have been written. It is well illustrated by 
two excellent maps of the Holy Land and of the Sea of Galilee." — 
English Churchman, 

"St lUtULew. edited l^ A. Carr, M.A. Tho Book of Joibna, 
edited by G. F. Maclear, D.D. Tlw a«nenl BpUtla of 8t JunM, 
edited by E. M. Plumptre, D.D. The introductions and notes are 
icholarly, and generally such as young readers need and can appre- 
ciate. The maps in both Joshua and Matthew are very good, and all 
matters of editing are faultless. Professor Pluroptre's notes on 'The 
Epistle of St James' are models of terse, exact, and elegant renderings 
of the original, which is loo often obscured in the authorised version." — 
Mnuaitjbrmiil, 

"BtHarit, with Notes hy the Kev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. Into 
this small volume Dr Maclear, besides a clear and able Introduc- 
tion to the Gospel, and the text of St Mark, has compressed many 
hundreds of valuable and helpful notes. In short, he has given ns 
a capital manual of the kind required — containing all that is needed to 
illustrate the text, i. e. all that can be drawn from the history, geography, 
customs, and manners of the lime. But as a handl)ook, giving in a 
clear and succinct form the information which a lad requires in order 

to stand an examination in the Gospel, it is admirable I can very 

heartily commend it, not only to the senior bop and girls In our High 
Schools, but also to Sunday-school teachers, who may ECt from it the 
very kind of knowledge they often find it hardest to get, "-^JC^dwf^. 
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"With the help of a boot lik^lhis, an inleUigent teacher may make 
'Divinity' as interesting a lesson as any in the school course. The 
notes are of a kind that will be, (or the most part, intelligible to boys 
of the lower fonns of out public schools; but they may be read with 
greater profit by the fifth and sixth, in conjunction with the original' 
text." — Tie Atadtmy. 

"StLnke. Canon Farrar has supplied students of the Gospel 
with an admirable manual in this volume. It has all that copious 
variety of illustiation. ingenuity of su^estion, and general soundness of 
inteipretation which readers are accustomed to expect from the learned 
and eloquent editor. Any one who has been accustomed to associate 
the idea of 'dryness' with a commentary, should go to Canon Fatrar's 
8t Luka for a more correct impression. He will find that a commen- 
tary may be made interesting in the highest degree, and that without 
losing anything of its solid value. . . . But, so to speak, it is /(w j^W 
for some of the leaders for whom it is intended." — Thi Sptctator. 

"Canon Farrar's contribution to The Cambridge School Bible 
is one of tbe most valuable yet made. His umotations on TlM Ooapel 
acooidlnff to St Lake, while they display a scholarship at least as sound, , 
and an erudition at least as wide and varied as those of the editors of 
St Matthew and St Mark, are rendered telling and attractive by a 
more liveljr imagination, a keener intellectual and spiritual insight, a 
more incisive and picturesque style. His i'^Zwi/isworthyto be ranked 
with Professor Plumptre's St "James, than which no higher commend- 
ation can well be given." — The Expositor. 



"8t Luka. Edited by Canon Fasrar, D.D. We have recdved with 
pleasure this edition of the Gospel by St Luke, by Canon Fairar. It is 
another instalment of the best school commentary of the Bible we pos- 
sess. Of tbe ' expository part of the work we cannot speak too highly. 
It is admirable in every way, and contains just the sort of informa- 



" As a handbook to the third gospel, this small work is invaluable. 
The author has compressed into little space a vast mass of scholarly in* 
formation. . . The notes are pilhy, vigorous, and su^estive, abounding 
in pertinent illustrations from general literature, and aiding the youngest 
reader to an intelligent appreciation of the text. A finer contribution to 
'The Cambridge Bible for Schools' has not yet been made." — B^tUt 
Magcuine. 

"We were quite prepared to End in Canon Farrar's Bt Lnka a. 
masterpiece of Biblical criticism and comment, and we are not dis- 
appointed by our eiamjoation of the volume before as. It reflects very 
faithfully the learning wJ criticalinsight of the Canon's greatest works, 
his 'Life of Christ' and tis 'Life of St Paul', but differs widely from 
both in the terseness and condensation of its style. What Canon Farrar 
has evidently aimed at is (o place before students as much information 
as possible within the limits of the smallest possible space, and 
in this aim he has hit the mark to perfection." — The £jcaminer. 
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Ttie Oo*p«I MO«rdlnr to 8t John. ' "Of the notes ve can say with 
coniideiice that they are useful, necessary, learned, and brief. To 
Divinity students, to teachen, and for private use, this compact 
ComineatBry will be found a valuable aid to the better undeistanding 
of the Sacied Text."— ScJUel Guardian. 

"The tiew volume of tbc 'Cambridge Bible for Schools' — the 
Ooap«l Mwordlng to Bt John, by the Rev. A. Plumuek— shovs as 
careful and thoioogh woik as either of its piedecessois. The intro- 
ductioQ concisely yet fully describes the life of St John, the authenticity 
of the Gospel, its characleitstics, its relation Co the Synoptic Gospels, 
and to the Apostle's First Epistle, and the usual subjects referred to in 
an 'introduction'." — Tie Ciristian Church. 

"The notes are extremely scholarly and valuBbte, and in most cases 
exhaustive, bringing to the elucidation of the text all that is best in 
commentaries, ancient and modem." — 7ii« Eit^isk ChittchnuM and 
Clerical Jottnal, 

"(i) Ths Acta of the J^ofUai. By J. Rawson Luubt, D.D. 
M Th« Seoond SptaOa of the Ocnintlilaa*, edited by Professor Lias. 
The introduction is pithy, and contains a mass of carefully-selected 
information on the aulhomiip of the Acts, its designs, and its sources. 

The Second Epistle ofihe Corinthians is a manual beyond all praise, 

lor the excellence of its pithy and pointed annotations, its analysis of the 
contents, and the fulness and value of its introduction. " — Examiiur. 

"The concluding portion of the lotl of Uw IpoitJN, under the vei; 
competent editorship of Dr LuuBY, is a valuable addition to our 
ichool-books on that subject. Detailed criticism is impossible within 
the space at our command, but we may say that the ample notes touch 
with much exactness the very points on winch most leaders of the text 
desire infonaalion. Due reference is made, where necessary, to Ibe 
Revised Version ; the maps are excellent ; and we do not know of any 
other volume where so mucb belp is given to the complete understaod- 
ing of one of the most important and, in many respects, difficult books 
ofihe New Testament." — SclKal Guardian. 

"The Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M.A., has made a valuable addition 
to The Caubkidcb Bible for Schools in his brief commenta^ on 
the SPlBtle to the Xomaiu, The 'Notes' ore very good, and lean, 
as the notes of a School Bible should, to tbe most commonly ac- 
cepted and orthodox view of the inspired author's meaning ; while the 
Introduction, and especially the Sketch of theljfe of St Paul, is a model 
of condensation. It is as lively and pleasant to read as if two or three 
bets had not been crowded into well-nigh every seittence." — Exponler. 

"Tho Bpl*U« to th« gJi™"" It is seldom we have met with a 
work so remarkable for the compression and condensation of all that 
is valuable in the smallest possible space as in the volume before us. 
'Within its limited pages we have 'a sketch of the Life of St Paul,' 
we have further a critical account of the date of the Epistle to the 
Romans, of its language, and of its genuineness. The notes are 
numerous, full of mailer, to (he point, and leave no real difficulty 
or obscurity unexplained." — Tht Examiner. 
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"Tha Tint SpliUa to tlw Ooriuthlua. Edited b; Prolcssor Lus. 
■Every fresh instalment of this annoUted edition of the Bible for School* 
confirnis the bvourable opinion we formed of its value from the exuiii> 
natioii of its first number. The ongia uid pUn of the EpiiCle are 
discussed with its chuacter and genuineness." — T%t NeKcanfarmist. 

"ThsaeoondBplatlatatlLaOoilntliUiw. By Professor Lus. THa 
Oansnl Splstlu of St FtMr and n JDds. By E. H.FLUuPTkB,D.D, 
We welcome tbese additions to the valuable series of the Cambridge 
Bible. We have nothing to add to the commendation which we k 
have from the first publication given to this edition of the Bible. It il 
enough to say that Professor Lias has completed his work on the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians in the same admirable manner as at first. 
Sr Plumptre has also completed the Catholic Epistles." — NotuaHfermiiU 

The HplsUe to ths ZphMlaiui. By Rev. H. C. G. Mouls, M.A. 
"It seems to us the model of a School and Collie Commentary — 
comprebcDsive, but not cumbersome; scholarly, but not pedantic. — 
Baptist Afagaant. 

nia Splitle to tiM Pblllppluii. "There are few series more valued 
by theol<^ca1 students than ' The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Collies,' and there will be no number of it more esteemed than that 
by Mi H. C. G. Moule on the EpUlU lotJu Philippians."—Rea>rd. 

" Another capital volume of 'The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges.' Tke notes ate a model of scholarly, lucid, and compact 
criticism." — Baptist Magaani, 

Habreva, " Like liis (Canon Fariar's) commentary on Luke it 
possesses all the best characteristics of his writing. It is a work not 
only of an accomplished scholar, but of a skilled teacher." — Baptist 
Magaiitu. 

" We heartily commend this volume of this excellent work," — 
Stoiday School Chrenide. 

"The Oanond Eptrtla of 8t Jamaa, \sf Professor Fldmptkb, D.D. 
Nevertheless it is, so far as I know, 1^ ur the best exposition of the 
Epistle of St James in the English language. Not Schoolboys or 
Students going m for en examination alone, but Ministers and Preachers 
of Che Word, may get more real help from it than from the most costly 
and elaborate commentaries." — Expisiior, 

The Bplitlei ef St John. By the Rev. A. Plvmmer, M.A., D.D. 
"This forms an admirable companion to the 'Commentary on the 
Gospel according to St John,' wliich was reviewed in The CAurcAman 
as soon as it appeared. Dr Plummer has some of the highest quahfica- 
tionsfor such a task; and these two volumes, their size bemg considered, 
wilt bear comparison with the best Commentaries of the time." — TAa 

" Di PluhuER's edition of tliaSplatlai of 8t John is worthy of its 
companions in the 'Cambridge Bible for Schools' Series. The 
subject, though not apparently extensive, is really one not easy to 
treat, and requiring to be treated at length, owing to the constant 
reference to obscure heresies in the Johannine writings. Dr Plummer 
has done Ms ex^etical task well." — Tie Saturday Review. 
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VlUt ft SarlHd Text, t«Md ob t&a moct iMent otltlaal auUuiltiM, and 

English Notes, prepaied under the direction of the Geaei^ Editor, , . 

Thb Vbry, Rbvbkbnd J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D. 

"Bat ackitvid lat exallenci ■which puis it aiiiiie tntieism."— ^'Expositor, 

Bt Ibtthaw, " CopitMU illustratioQi, gathered from a ereat variety 
of sources, make hii notes a very valuable aid to the student. They 
are indeed remarkably Interegtiag, whue all explanations on meaningE, 
* applications, and the like are distii^uished h; theii lucidity and good 
fease."—/'aJ/ Mail Caallt. 

8t lUzk. "The Camhiidge Greek Testament of which Dr Maclsak's 
edition of the Gospel according to St Mark is a volnme, ceitunly 
sappliei a want. Without pretending to compete with the leading 
commentaries, or to embodj yerj much oiigioal leseal^h, it forms a 
most satisfactory introduction to the study of the New Testament in 
the original.,.. Dr Maclear's introduction contains all that is known of 
St Mark's life; an account of tiie circumstances in which the Gospel 
was composed, with an estimate of the influence of St Peter's teaching 
upon Si Mark ; an excellent sketch of the special characteristics of ihi* 
Gospel; an analysis, and a chapter on the text of 'the New Testament 
generally. "~Saluniay Rtvirai. 

St Lulu. "Of this second series we have a new volame by 

Archdeacon FarraH on St Luki, completing the four Gospels It 

gives us in clear and beautiful language the best resiUts of modern 
tcholarship. We have a most attractive IntroductUitt, Then follows 
«. sort of composite Greek text, representing fairly and in very beautiful 
type the consensus of modem textual critics. At the beginning of the 
exposition of each chapter of the Gospel are a few short critical notes 
giving the manuscript evidence for such various readings as seem to 
deserve mention. The expository notes arc short, but clear and helpfui. 
For young students and those who are not disposed to buy or to study 
the much more costly work of Godet, this seems to us to be the best 
book on the Greek Text of the Third Qiw,^i\.'^~ MtthodisI Recorder. 

Bt John. "We take this opportunity of recommending to ministers 
on probation, the very excellent volume of the same series on this part 
of the New Testament. We hope that most or all of our voung ministers 
will prefer to study the volume in the Cambridge Greek Testament for 
SehoQls." ^Methodist Recorder. 

Tha Aoto of the IpMtlw. "Professor Lumbv has performed his 
laborious task weU, and supplied us with a commentary the fulness and 
freshness of which Bible students will not be slow to appreciate. The 
volume is enriched with the usual copious indexes aitd four coloured 
maps." — Glasgmu Herald. 

I. Ooilllthluui. "Mr Lias is no novice in New Testament exposi- 
tion, and the present series of essays and notes is an able and helpful 
addition to the existing books." — Guardian. 

The Eplitlei of Bt John. " In the very useful and well annotated 
series of the Cambridge Greek Testament the volume, on (he Epistles 
of St John must hold a high position ... The notes are brief, well 
informed and intelligent." — Scelsman. 
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Aristophanes. Avea — FlntuB— Sanaa. By W. C. Green, 

M.A., IsK Asastaac Muur u Rugby School ji. id. each. 

Aristotle. OutlinoB of ttie Philosophy ol Compiled by 

Edwin Wallacx, M.A„ LL.D. Third Edition, Enlarged, ^i. *i 

Euripides. Eeracleidae. With Introduction and Explanatory 

NoiEB. ByE. A. Beck, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall. jj. W. 

' Hercnlea Furens. With Introduction, Notes and 

AnJysii By A. Gfav.M.A., and J.T.Hutchinson, M. A. Ntw Ed. u. 

HlppolytnB. With Introduction and Notes, By W. S. 

HADLKV,M.A.,rtliowi)fPenibrDl«Colleg(L, «. 

Iphigenela in Anlis. By C. E. S. Headlam, B.A 2s.6d. 

Herodotus, Book V. Edited with Notes and Introduction by 
K S. Shuckbukch, m.a. V 

Book VL By the same Editor. 4*. 

— — Book Vm,, Ohaps. 1—90. By the same Editor. 3J. 6rf. 

- ■ ■ Book IX., Ohaps. 1—89. By the same Editor. 3*. 6rf. 
Homer. OdTSsey^ Books IX., X. With Introduction, Notes 

Book TTgT , By the same Editor. 2J. 

Luciani Somnlnm Oharon Flscator et De Luctn. By W. E. 

Hbitland, M.A., Fellow of Si John's College, Cunbiidge. y. 6J. 

Platonis Apologia Socratls. With Introduction, Notes and 

Appendices, By J. Adah, M.A. V. td. 

'— Crito. By the same Editor. 2s. 6d. 

Enthyphro. By the same Editor. [In the Press. 

Plutarch. Lives of the OraccM. With Introduction, Notes 

Life of Niclas. By the same Editor. 5J. 

Life of Sulla. By the same Editor. 6s. 

Life of Timoleon. By the same Editor. 6*. 

Sophocles. Oedipus Tyrannus. School Edition, with Intro- 
duction and Cooimenury by R. C JSBB, LIILD., LL.D. ^t. id. 

Xenophon. Agesllaus. By H. Hailstone, M.A. 2s. fid. 
Anabasis. With Introduction, Map and English Notes, 

byA-PBEToR, M.A. Two.oIa ^l.6d. 

Books L in. IT. and V. By the same. w. each. 

Books n. VI. and VIL By the same. 2j. dd. each. 

Zenophon. Oyropaedeia. Books L IL With Introduction 

and Mom by Re H. A. Holmh, M.A., LL.D. voli. 61. 

Books m. rV. and V. By the same Editor, jj. 

London: Camliridge Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, 
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